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TO THE READER. 


Many years have elapsed since the edition of the 
‘Frogs’ with English notes was published by the 
late Mr Mitchell. It was a rather large book, an 
octavo volume of about 600 pages—a work which, 
while it was amply, perhaps superfluously, supplied 
with grammatical illustrations, was also extremely 
diffuse in dissertations on special points, and for that 
very reason by no means well suited to the require- 
ments of ordinary students. Since then, with the 
‘exception of Mr Cookesley’s edition, which has been 
long out of print, nothing has been done in this 
country to supply the want of a manual adapted 
to the capacity of this numerous class of readers. 
Moreover, the critical examination of the text has 
‘made great advances since his time. Thiersch’s and 
Bothe’s editions have been superseded by Fritzsch’s 
accurate and elaborate commentary, in which the 
minutest points, critical, grammatical, and historical, 
have been discussed with a care that leaves nothing 
to be done by his successors. It is however a rather 
long and closely printed book of more than 450 
pages; and the reading it through, in the way that 
such a book deserves to be read, is in itself a work 
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requiring both time and thought. Bergk’s and 
“Meineke’s texts are also worthy of close comparison ; 
for there are many critical difficulties in a play 
which, though it may appear tolerably easy to a 
superficial reader, is often extremely perplexing both 
in the right distribution of the persons and in the 
varieties of readings found in the Venice and the 
Ravenna MSs, 

It is not only, of course, from its really brilliant 
wit, but from its extreme literary interest as contain- 
ing so much information on the subject of the 
Greek tragedies, both lost and extant, that this play 
is peculiarly fit for general reading. Had we been 
without it, our knowledge of the Attic stage and of 
the moral effects of its teaching would have been 
materially less, and possibly the estimate of Euri- 
pides as a tragic artist would have been somewhat 
higher. It may also be said, that with some slight 
and unimportant exceptions, there is little in the 
Ranae that need be regarded as objectionable’. 
Again, the history of the period, complex as it is, in 
the closing years of the long-protracted Pelopon- 
nesian War, and in the results immediately following 
the eventful victory of the Athenians off the Ar- 
ginusae, receives much and important light from 
this play, in which the contending factions of the 
demos and the oligarchs under the ever-fluctuating 


1 Mr Mitchell’s plan of cutting out whole passages for some 
(often fancied) impropriety of language is, to say the least, 
extremely annoying to the scholar. 
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leaderships of Alcibiades and Theramenes, of Phry- 
nichus and Cleophon, are held in view throughout, 
and especially in the Parabasis’. In its religious 
aspect, as bearing closely on the obscure but very 
important subject of the Eleusinian Mysteries, the 
Ranae is, to say the least, extremely suggestive ; 
and more than that we can hardly say of any 
ancient writings which touch upon the subject’. 
Lastly, those who, like the present editor, are hearty 
and sincere admirers of Euripides both as a man 
and a poet, cannot fail to be profoundly interested 
in the part which he takes, and which is taken 
against him, in the present play. 

For the above reasons, it is hoped that an edition 
of the ‘Frogs’ containing all necessary explanation 
in a volume of very moderate size, will be acceptable 
to many; for while Greek is read at all, the best 
plays of the best master of the Comic Athenian stage 
will continue both to be read and to be admired. 


1 The student will do well to read carefully the chapters (viii, 
ix and x) on the Decelean and the Ionian War in Sir G. W. Cox’s 
larger History of Greece, the latest and best that has yet been 
written. 

* Mr Mitchell has devoted some 200 pages of his edition to 
discussions on theological and symbolical difficulties in relation 
to the worship of Dionysus and Iacchus. It is to be feared 
that the practical utility of these curious speculations and in- 
vestigations is, to an ordinary English student, simply nil. Those 
however who seek for information may consult Mr Brown’s recent 
work on ‘“‘ The Great Dionysiac Myth.” 


University CoLLEeGE, 
KENSINGTON. 


PREFACE. 


THE Comedy of the “Frogs” was brought out, 
as we learn from the extract given in the Greek 
Introduction from the didascaliae, in the archonship 
of the Callias who succeeded Antigenes’, B.c, 405, 
or twenty years after the Acharnians. Like that 
play, it was exhibited at the Lenaea under another 
name, the same that had been made use of in 
B.C. 422 for bringing out the “ Wasps,” viz. that 
of Philonides.. The “Frogs” won the first prize, 
Phrynichus being second with the “ Muses,” and 
Plato (comicus) third with the “Cleophon®.” Ac- 
cording to Dicaearchus in the Greek Introduction 
(or Argument), the present play was so much 


1 ἐπὶ Καλλίου τοῦ μετὰ ᾿Αντιγένη. This was in Ol. 93. 3, and 
the death of Sophocles appears to have occurred the year before, 
not in this year, which would hardly have allowed time for the 
‘‘Frogs” to be written and prepared for the stage. See K. O. 
Miller, Hist. Gr. Lit. chap. xxiv, note on ὃ 11, 

2 In certamen descendit Aristophanes cum Phrynicho et 
Platone, quorum hic ad vulnera reipublicae a Cleophonte illata, 
duo illi simul ad artis poeticae jacturam se animumque spectan- 
tinm conyerterunt.” Ranke, De Vit. Aristoph. ap. Meinek. § 11. 
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admired for its Parabasis that it was exhibited: a 
second time (ἀνεδιδάχθηλ᾽, 

Primarily the plot turns on the recent deaths 
of both Sophocles and Euripides in the year pre- 
ceding’, With them it seems to have been felt 
that the great period of Athenian Tragedy had 
come to a close, and that neither Iophon nor Aga- 
thon nor the younger Euripides would succeed in 
‘long maintaining the supremacy of the Attic Stage 
‘In this department of the poetic art. There was 
moreover a political incident of the gravest import- 
ance that had but recently occurred. The preced- 
ing year (August, 406) had also witnessed the 
crushing defeat of the Lacedaemonian fleet under 
Callicratidas, off the islands of the Arginusae’,—the 
greatest naval encounter (says Mr Grote) which 
had taken place throughout the whole war. 

This event had been made yet more memorable 
by the subsequent trial and execution of six of the 
ten admirals* who had joint command of the Athe- 


1 Doubtless for the reasonable and conciliatory views ex- 
pressed at 687 seqq., as indeed the Argument of Thomas Magiste 
. plainly states. 

2K. O. Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lit. p. 381, says, “ Euripides pro- 
bably died in Ol. 93. 2, B.c. 407, though the ancients also assign 
the following year for his death.” 
. 8 §irG. W. Cox writes ‘‘Argennoussai,” Mr Grote ‘‘Arginusae.” 
.The question is, whether the adjective was ἀργινόεις or dpyev- 
_yées. Dr Smith has ‘“ Arginussae,” which seems the most cor- 
-rect form. Strabo has μέχρι τῶν ᾿Αργινουσσῶν, p. 615, C. 

4 To one of these unfortunate men the poet ironically alludes 
in v. 1196, 

εὐδαίμων ἄρ᾽ ἣν 

: εἰ κἀστρατήγησέν γε μετ᾽ 'Epacwidou. 
He seems to have been chiefly in fault for not prompily eadst- 
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nian navy. The struggle between the oligarchical 
and the democratic parties consequent on the over- 
throw of the government of the Four Hundred 
(B.C. 411) was at this crisis, and partly in conse- 
quence of this event, conducted with great animosity. 
Thus it furnished hardly less material for discussion 
on the Stage than the event which more nearly 
affected it, the death of the two great masters of 
the Tragic art. And thus not only the “Frogs” 
but the two-contemporary comedies already alluded 
to dealt with these two subjects as their common 
theme. In the case of Aristophanes, the death of 
Euripides was evidently seized on as a suitable 
occasion for venting against his memory that spite, 
personal or political, with which he had pursued 
him relentlessly for more than’ twenty years. To 
the last, it is evident, Euripides had been increasingly 
popular as a poet. His latest plays, the Bacchae 
and the Iphigena at Aulis, are among his finest 
compositions ; but the tendency to religious innova- 


ing the Athenian crews (Cox, ii. p. 550). He was first fined at 
the instance of Archedemus (vv. 417, 588), whom Mr Grote 
(vii. p. 422) supposes to have held some office which entitled him 
on his own authority to impose such an ἐπιβολή. But he was 
afterwards executed with five others, including the son of the great 
Pericles, by the draught of hemlock (Grote, ἐδ. p. 446). Mr Grote 
thinks the whole proceeding, illegal as the trial of the six col- 
lectively was, must be regarded as a kind of lynch-law, an out- 
burst of popular indignation, and a determination to have 
vengeance (p. 448). 

1 We first find him attacked in the Acharnians, B.c. 425; but 
the tone of the attack is clearly not that of a very recent enmity. 
In the case of Cleon, the poet appears (Pax 648) to relax some- 
thing of his hatred when speaking of him as deceased. 
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tion, his friendship with Socrates’, and perhaps his 
generally moderate and constitutional views, had 
displeased the oligarchical party to whom Aristo- 
phanes appears to have attached himself; and thus 
“the particular design of the Frogs was to wean 
the people from their great partiality to the com- 
positions of Euripides*.” Mr Mitchell sees in the 
present play “an undercurrent of religious inten- 
tion.” Euripides had brought out the Bacchae 
(or it had been brought out as a posthumous work 
in his name) shortly before the Frogs*. In that 
play he had spoken, not indeed disrespectfully, but 
in a decidedly rationalistic tone, of the Bacchic 
rites‘, Dionysus is there emphatically the wine- 
god, the giver of good cheer to man, the thauma- 
turgic leader of the θίασοι of both sexes, the god 
of pleasure and orgiastic excitement. In this play 
(according to Mr Mitchell) Aristophanes holds up 
to ridicule this new god, as a protest against the 


1 There seems an allusion to this in v. 1401, χάριεν οὖν μὴ 
Σωκράτει παρακαθήμενον λαλεῖν ἀποβαλόντα μουσικήν. From some 
cause or other, either from spite or from conviction, our poet 
connects the influence of Euripides with the political disasters of 
the time. 

2 Cookesley, Pref. p. vii. (ed. 1837) ‘‘Nec dubitare possumus, 
quin Aristophanes non Euripidem more comico vellicare, qui mos 
.vos praesentesque adversarios requirit, sed Euripidis nimium 
inter aequales amorem restringere et exagitare voluerit.” Ranke, 
ap. Meinek, ut. sup. 

8 The phrase χρόνον πόδα (v. 100) may refer to Bacch. 889, 
κρυπτεύουσι δὲ ποικίλως δαρὸν χρόνου πόδα, though it occurs also 
in frag. Alexandr. 23 (66 Dind.), to which play the Schol. attri- 
butes it. 

4 In Ran. 529 Dionysus asks ποίοις θεοῖς ; 88 if even he shared 
in the popular atheism. 
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increasing tendency to confound or identify Dionysus 
the reveller with the old mystic Iacchus, the god 
of the solemn Eleusinian Mysteries and the associate 
of Demeter in the early Chthonian and Element- 
worship of the Eupatrids of Attica. To the neglect 
of this ancient cult he, and the party whom he 
represented, would naturally attribute the many 
disasters of the war. What Aeschylus did in the 
EHumemdes in upholding the authority of the Areo- 
pagus, that Aristophanes now endeavours to effect 
by his chorus of mystae and his glowing description 
of the happiness of the blest spirits, the οἱ μεμυημένοι, 
in the other world’, On this view we can explain 
the marked distinction made throughout the play 
between Dionysus and Iacchus’*. 

Little as we know, from the very nature of the 
case*, about the Eleusinian Mysteries, and that 
highest or most transcendental phase of them which 


1 Ran. 454, μόνοις yap ἡμῖν ἥλιος καὶ φέγγος ἱλαρύν ἐστιν, ὅσοι 
μεμνήμεθ᾽ εὐσεβῇ τε διήγομεν τρόπον περὶ τοὺς ξένους καὶ τοὺς ἰδιώτας. 

2 It will be a great mistake to regard these names as mere 
synonyms. Probably the line ddouvce γοῦν τὸν Ἴακχον ὅνπερ Ata- 
γόρας (320) implies a distinction from the Βάκχος of Euripides. 
Yet Herodotus says (11. 123) ἀρχηγετεύειν δὲ τῶν κάτω Αἰγύπτιοι 
λέγουσι Δήμητρα καὶ Διόνυσον. The Dionysus here meant is, more 
correctly expressed, the Greek “Iaxxos, the Egyptian Osiris or 
Sun-god. He is ὁ μυστικὸς Ἴακχος ibid. viii, 65, and Virgil’s 
‘mystica vannus Iacchi’ (Georg. i. 166), tends to show that the 
latter name was associated with the mysteries. The sun and 
moon, ‘Liber et alma Ceres,’ Georg. i. 7, for obvious reasons, 
were gods of both the nether and the upper world. From this 
simple fact half the religions of the world have taken their origin. 

8 For ‘ Cereris sacra vulgare’ was held a sin both by Greeks 
and Romans, and therefore but few particulars have come down 
to us on the subject, 
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was called τὰ τέλεα καὶ ἐποπτικὰ", we are sure that 
they were intimately connected with the hopes of 
eternal happiness and the propitiation of an offended 
deity, who, without doubt, was originally the Sun- 
god, The solemn annual processions along the 
Sacred Way from Athens to Eleusis were as much 
a part of Athenian religion as in the middle ages 
were pilgrimages to famous shrines, or in pagan 
Rome the processions to the Capitol by the Via 
Sacra. Alcibiades, on his return from his long 
exile, took part im the Eleusinian procession, an 
event probably alluded to in the present play* 
His unpopularity from the part he had taken in the 
mutilation of the Hermae’, and for having impiously 
profaned the Mysteries, would be in some degree 
removed by this tardy act of reparation and recon- 
ciliation. 

The remarkable prominence given in the play 
to the Chorus of Mystae, especially in the Parabasis, 
seems to justify the opinion already expressed, that 
the neglect of the Eleusinian rites during the war‘, 


1 Plat. Symp. p. 210 a. Eur. Hipp. 25, σεμνῶν és ὄψιν καὶ τέλη 
μυστηρίων. 
᾿ 2 See Dr Smith’s Grecian History, p. 362. Grote, vii. 391—2. 
A good account of the Eleusinian κῶμος will be found in pp. 
142—8 of Dr Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Greece.” 
8 Thuc. vi. 27, 28. The religious offence doubtless consisted 
in these being regarded as phallic emblems, 

4. For seven years the customary processions (to Eleusis) 
across the Thriasian plain had been suspended, owing to the occu- 
pation of Decelea by the enemy, which compelled the sacred troop 
to proceed by sea.”” (Dr Smith’s History of Greece, p. 361. See 
Grote, vii. p. 391.) There seems a similar allusion to the. 
neglected festival of the Heraclea in vy. 651 of the play. 
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combined perhaps with the free-speaking of Euri- 
pides and the Sophists who were thought to be his 
followers and associates, was commonly believed to 
be the cause of the disasters that had befallen the 
State. The appeal of the chorus for a more hearty 
worship of the Σώτειρα, viz. of Demeter or her 
daughter Persephone’, a title more usually conferred 
upon Pallas, and the entreaty that she may continue 
her care over her own chorus, 7.e. over the better 
class of citizens’, is entirely consistent with this 
view, which also accounts for Euripides being, as it 
were, immolated as a literary victim in expiation 
for the misbelief of the State. 

A belief in the sanctity and efficacy of these 
mysteries had the the strongest hold on Athenian 
superstition. All the early religions were connected 
with the notion of some mysterious truths which 
it was impious to reveal. Religious symbols, or a 
Divine Presence, to be approached only by the 
privileged few*, were a part of the priestly craft 
(to use the word not in a bad sense) which we trace 
alike in the Ark of the Israelites and in the κίστη 
or sacred chest of Dionysus*. Dr Wordsworth has 
the following among other remarks on this subject’: 
“ Aeschylus was summoned before the religious 

1 vy, 377, ἀλλ᾽ EuBa χώπως ἀρεῖς τὴν Σώτειραν γενναίως τῇ 
φωνῇ μολπάζων. 

2 v. 385, Δήμητερ---συμπαραστάτει καὶ σῶζε τὸν σαντῆς χορόν. 

8 «The communicants,” as Mr Grote more than once calls 
them. 

4 Theocr. xxvi. 7, ἱερὰ ἐκ xloras πεποναμένα χερσὶν ἑλοῖσαι εὖ- 
φάμως κατέθεντο νεοδρέπτων ἐπὶ βωμῶν. Hence, perhaps, arcanum 
came to be used for ‘a secret,’ ἀπόρρητον. 

5 «+ Greece,” p. 146, 
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tribunal of the Areopagus at Athens, on a charge 
of having divulged in one of his dramas the secrets 
which were revealed to the initiated in this place; 
the traveller Pausanias was cautioned in a dream 
not to communicate the information he received here 
respecting the mystical signification of some of the 
objects of adoration at Eleusis; and the expressions 
of Horace on the same subject appear to be another 
indication of the awe with which men shrunk in 
those days from the sacrilege of which he who made 
such revelations was supposed to be guilty.” The 
scruples of Herodotus, so often expressed, on this 
subject, are familiar to all scholars’. 

It is evident to the most casual reader that 
Aristophanes has endeavoured to impress on his 
audience in this play the great solemnity and holi- 
ness of the rite of initiation. In what its privileges 
consisted may be understood generally from Dr 
-Wordsworth’s graphic description®. “The fifth day 
of the Sacred Festival (the Eleusinia) was distin- 
guished by a magnificent procession of the initiated, 
who were clad in purple robes’, and bore on their 
heads crowns of myrtle‘: the Priests led the way 
into the interior of the temple through the southern 
portico. The worshippers followed in pairs, each 

1 This reserve is very similar to, if not directly with, the 
oeconomia or disciplina arcani of the early Church, which bor- 
rowed from the Eleusinia the word mysterium to express ‘‘ Sacra- 
ment,” 

2 * Greece,” p. 147. 

. 8 To this Aeschylus doubtless alludes in Eum. 1027, παίδων, 
γυναικῶν, καὶ στύλος πρεσβυτίδων φοινικοβάπτοις évdurois éo θήμασιν. 


4 Ran. 328, πολύκαρπον μὲν τινάσσων περὶ κρατὶ σῷ βρύοντα 
στέφανον pip; wy. Ὁ, 4 
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bearing a torch, and in solemn silence. But the 
evening of the tenth day of this august pageant was 
the most remarkable: it brought with it the con- 
summation of the mystic ceremonies. On this day 
the initiated were admitted for the first time to 
a full enjoyment of the privileges which the 
Mysteries conferred. Having gone through the 
previous rites of fasting and purification, they were 
clad in the sacred fawn-skin, and led at eventide 
into the vestibule of the Temple. The doors of the 
building itself were as yet closed. Then the profane 
were commanded by the priests, with a loud voice, to 
retire. The worshippers remained alone. Presently: 
strange sounds were heard; apparitions of dying 
men were seen; lightnings flashed through the 
thick darkness in which they were enveloped, and 
thunders rolled around them; light and gloom suc- 
ceeded each other with rapid interchange. After 
these preliminaries, the folding doors of the Temple 
were thrown open!. Its interior shone with one 
blaze of light. The votaries, whose senses were 
entranced in a visionary ecstasy, were led to the 
feet of the statue of the Goddess, which was clad 
in the most gorgeous attire; in its presence their 
temples were encircled by the hands of the priests 


1 Ar. Nub. 302, οὗ σέβας ἀρρήτων ἱερῶν, ἵνα μυστοδόκος δόμος ἐν᾿ 
τελεταῖς ἱεραῖς ἀναδείκνυται. To this sudden exhibition of the 
statue of the goddess, ἐν ἁγνῷ βάθρῳ βεβώσης (Plat. Phaedr. p. 
254 8), Aeschylus seems to allude in Agam. 976 Dind., where 
most editors admit the feeble alteration δεῖμα in place of δεῖγμα. 
It is curious to compare the effect of gorgeous ceremonies and; 
displays on some religious minds, and their ee tendency to 
promote an ecstatic devotion, © 
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with the sacred wreath of myrtle, which was in 
tended to direct their thoughts to the myrtle-groves 
of the blessed, in those happy isles to which they 
would be carried after death; their eyes were 
dazzled with vivid and beautiful colours, and their 
ears charmed with melodious sounds, rendered more 
enchanting to their senses by their contrast with 
those appalling and ghostly objects which had just 
before been exhibited to them. These revelations 
displayed the greatest happiness to which, it was 
imagined, man could aspire in this life, and assured 
him of such bliss as nothing come exceed or 
diminish, in the next.” 

It may be asked, If the primary object of the 
poet in this play was to uphold the declining in- 
fluence of the Eleusinia, why did he give it the 
title of the “Frogs,” Barpayot? And what possible 
connexion can there be between either the frogs 
and tragedy, or between the frogs and mystic 
religion? But in fact the title, strange as it sounds 
to modern ears, was quite in accordance with the 
custom of the comic poets. We have “ The Birds” 
and “The Wasps,” and among other quaint names 
of comedies enumerated in Equit. 522—3, we read 
of one written by Magnes, which seems to have 
borne the very same title of “ The Frogs’, " 


1 Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec. i. p. 33. By ψάλλων his play 
called Βαρβιτισταὶ is meant. Meineke adds (p. 34) ‘‘memineri- 
mus aliarum fabularum itidem ab animalibus denominatarum, ex 
quo genere praeter Ranas et Aves sunt Caprae Eupolidis, Pisces 
Archippi, Angues Menippi, Lusciniae, Canthari, Formicae Pla. 
tonis, denique Ciconiae Aristophanis,” 
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πάσας δ᾽ ὑμῖν φωνὰς ἱεὶς καὶ ψάλλων καὶ WTEpv- 
γίζων ᾿ 

καὶ λυδίζων καὶ ψηνίζων καὶ βαπτόμενος βατρα- 
χείοις 

οὐκ ἐξήρκεσεν K.T.X. 


The direct reference to frogs in this play was 
suggested by that part of Athens near the Acropolis 
which was called Λύίμναι, and in which an ancient 
temple to Dionysus was still standing’. In primi- 
tive times, man formed a settlement wherever he 
came in his wanderings upon a rock, a spring and 
a sheltering tree*, The name remains long after 
the land has been drained and used for other 
purposes’, The spectral forms, or at least the 
ghostly croakings, of the frogs form thus an ap- 
propriate escort to the Marsh-god as he is ferried 
by Charon over the infernal lake. Yet they are 
only a secondary chorus, παραχορήγημα, and have 
very little to do with the real politico-religious 
action of the play. The chorus proper consists of 
Μύσται, “Holy Souls,’ who on earth have been 
initiated in the Mysteries, and having died in the 


1 Hesychius, λίμναι" ἐν ᾿Αθήναις τόπος ἀνειμένος Διονύσῳ, ὅπου 
τὰ Λήναια ἤγετο. Here, probably, in ancient times stood a public 
wine-press, giving rise to the later festivities of the Lenaea. 
Thucydides (ii. 15) mentions τὸ ἐν Λίμναις ἱερὸν Atcovicov. It was 
a piece of wet ground irrigated, it would seem, from the spring 
Callirrhoé. 

2 Hence perhaps the proverb οὐκ ἀπὸ δρυὸς οὐδ᾽ ἀπὸ πέτρης, to 
express good birth and a known line of ancestry. 

ὃ So the Romans had their Velabrum and their Carinae, 
which they referred to times when they were overflowed by the 


Tiber. 
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“odour of sanctity,” are now enjoying a blissful 
abode in Elysium’. 

As the god of the Attic theatre: the patron and 
critic of dramatic art, Dionysus is introduced as 
seeking to bring back to earth some one of the 
great departed poets who shall reoccupy the place 
which no living poet is worthy to fill, Herein we 
find the one point of contact between Dionysus the 
wine-god and the Iacchug who has in his charge the 
souls of the blest’. 

The history of the Attic Stage after the deaths 
of the two great Tragic Poets is the history of the 
development of the Comic and the decadence of the 
Tragic art. The mere fact, that none of the later 
or even of the contemporary Attic Tragedies have 
survived, is used by K. O. Miiller® as an argument 
to show their general inferiority to the higher 
models. It is remarkable that the tragic art, or 
rather, perhaps, the tragic profession, was in some 
degree hereditary, and that the son and nephew of 
Aeschylus, the son and grandson of Sophocles, and 
a, nephew of Euripides* were among the most suc- 
cessful composers of the next generation. Of Agatho, 


1 v. 454—9. In Xanthias’ view, the ‘‘odour of sanctity” was 
the smell, xvica, of roast pork, v. 338. 

2 In v. 315 seqq. Dionysus listens to the cry of the Mystae in 
Hades, Ἴακχ᾽ ὦ Ἴακχε, but it does not seem that he identifies 
himself in any way with the god so invoked, It was the express 
object of the poet, according to Mr Mitchell, to keep them quite 
distinct. 

3 Hist. Gr. Lit. ch. xxvi. § 1. 

4 These were respectively, Euphorion, Philocles, Tophon, So- 
phocles junior and Euripides junior. See Κι. O. Miiller ut sup. 
ὃ δ. 
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whom the poet, punning on his name, calls αἰ γαθὺς 
mont ns’, and whom K. O. Miller calls “a very 
singular character,” viz. a strange mixture of the 
fop, the pedant, the bon-vivant, and the poet, we 
ean form a fair judgment from the imitations of his 
florid style in the Thesmophoriazusae’*, and the 
Symposium of Plato. He seems for a time to have 
sustained the reputation of the Stage; but with the - 
elder Euripides died Tragedy proper, so to say; 
and even Euripides had so lowered its level to the 
details of domestic life’, that the way was being 
prepared for the greater popularity which the 
Middle and the New Comedy were destined soon to 
attain. Tragedy survived indeed, but only to lan- 
guish. Men and manners were found to have a 
stronger hold on the sympathies of the audience 
than the myths of remote antiquity, to which, as 
by a kind of inexorable law‘, tragic action had been 
almost confined. The period at which the Ranae 
came on the stage was the critical period of the 


1 v.84. It is remarkable that no mention is made of either. 
the younger Sophocles or the younger Euripides by name. 

vy. roo seqq. In v. 49 he is called ὁ καλλιεπὴς ᾿Αγάθων, 
Plato, Protag, p. 315 B, describes him as νέον τί ἔτι μειράκιον 
καλόν τε κἀγαθὸν τὴν φύσιν, τὴν δ᾽ οὖν ἰδέαν μάλα καλός. K. O. 
Miiller (chap. xxvi. § 3) calls him ‘‘ effeminate in body and mind,” 
and thinks that he gained mach of his popularity by introducing 
the language and the ideas of the Sophists, Dr Kennedy (Studia 
Sophoclea, Part 1, Introd. p. viii) thinks that the Tragic writers 
of the best age owed much to ‘‘the much and unjustly reviled 
Sophists.” 

ὃν, 959, οἰκεῖα πράγματ᾽ εἰσάγων, ols χρώμεθ᾽, οἷς ξύνεσμεν, See 
also 980 and 1330 seqq. 

4 The only exceptions were the Μιλήτου ἅλωσις of Phrynichus 
and the Persae of Aeschylus, 
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decline of the tragic art, a fact of which the poet 
himself is fully conscious’, It is natural to suppose 
that what was perhaps inevitable by the general law 
of human progress, was with many a subject of real 
regret; and the views of this party are advocated 
and represented by Aristophanes. Greek Tragedy 
however, as the special creation of Athenian genius, 
had fulfilled its purpose, and was not destined to 
return. It could no more return than the patriotism 
and the sentiments of the Periclean era which had 
fostered and matured it. The regret was vain, but 
not therefore the less keenly felt, Δέομαι ποιητοῦ 
δεξιοῦ" was the cry of many, but was not destined 
to meet with a response. 

Such then was the dramatic position (so to call 
it) under which the present play was composed. 
“To bring the mighty dead before his countrymen, 
as the iia offered no attractions for that purpose, 
—to contrast: past and present dramatic schools in 
the persons of Aeschylus and Euripides,—to dispel 
prejudices and misconceptions, and to settle finally 
in the minds of his countrymen where in such 
productions they might look not only for the sound- 
est intellectual enjoyment, but also for the best 
guides in political and religious knowledge, were 
evidently among the primary objects which gave 
birth to the comedy known to us by the title of the 
Frogs’.” 


1 vy. 72, of μὲν γὰρ οὐκέτ᾽ εἰσὶν, οἱ δ᾽ ὄντες κακοί, and 93, λωβηταὶ 
τέχνης, ὦ φροῦδα θᾶττον, ἢ ἣν μόνον χορὸν λάβῃ. 

3 νυν. 71. 

8 Mitchell. 
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The popularity of Euripides with the demos’, 
whose views he represented more faithfully than the 
conservative Sophocles and the aristocrat Aeschylus, 
evidently afforded our poet matter for attack upon 
him. He endeavours to show that the decline in 
tragedy was really due to Euripides, and not only 
as a poet and a politician, but as an innovator in 
religion, he is held up to reprobation accordingly. 
Even the decay of discipline and of patriotism is 
attributed directly to his teaching*. In Hades his 
supporters are a rabble mob of the lowest kind, to 
whom he has been exhibiting his rhetorical clever- 
ness*, and who take the keenest delight (ὑπερεμά- 
ynoav) in his legal quirks and quibbles :— 

ἐπεδείκνυτο 
τοῖς λωποδύταις καὶ τοῖσι βαλλαντιοτόμοις 
καὶ τοῖσι πατραλοίαισι καὶ τοιχωρύχοις, 
ὅπερ ἔστ᾽ ἐν “Αἰδου πλῆθος. 

His presumption in claiming to be the tragic 
poet,—to occupy the tragic throne on which Aeschy- 
lus, and after him Sophocles, had so worthily sat‘, 
seems to be the prominent feeling in the mind of 
Aristophanes, who appears to represent the party 
of the oligarchs and the favourers of the government 
of the Four Hundred. But the extravagant drol- 


1 In v. 952 he says in his defence, δημοκρατικὸν γὰρ αὔτ᾽ ἔδρων, 
to which Dionysus rejoins, that the less said about that the 
better. 

3 vv. 1065—76. 

3 v. 771—6. Nevertheless Euripides used severe language 
against the licence of -the demagogues, e.g. in his allusion to 
Cleophon in Orest. 902 seqq. 


* vv. 769, 778 787, 790 
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lery of the criticisms brought against Euripides’, 
and the evident unfairness of many of them’®, tend 
to show that party-feeling had more to do with the 
depreciation of the great Tragic poet than honest 
conviction. Everywhere in his comedies Aristo- 
phanes shows a determination to write down Euri- 
pides. He is more cautious in his allusions to the 
temporizing and “trimming” politicians of the day, 
Alcibiades and Theramenes. The former indeed he 
brings under condemnation by Euripides*®, but at 
the same time he puts in the mouth of Dionysus 
the ambiguous words‘, that the State at once hates 
him but still desires to have him. The latter he 
praises, with something of irony, perhaps, as @npa- 
μένης ὃ κομψός", Whether he approved or dis- 


1 The ληκύθιον ἀπώλεσεν Of V. 1200 seqq., and the parody on 
the poet’s monodies in 1330 seqq. 

2 e.g. the charge of immorality in the story of Phaedra, 
v. 1043, though the first edition of the Hippolytus may have 
represented her conduct in a less favourable light than the tragedy 
does which has come down to us. 

8 Who says, V. 1427, μισῶ πολίτην, ὅστις ὠφελεῖν πάτραν βραδὺς 
πέφυκε, μεγάλα δὲ βλάπτειν ταχύς. The position of Alcibiades, 
says Mr Grote, vii. p. 289, ‘‘ was one altogether singular: having 
first inflicted on his country immense mischief, he had since 
rendered her valuable service, and promised to render still more.” 

4 Vv. 1425, ποθεῖ μὲν, ἐχθαίρει δὲ, βούλεται δ᾽ ἔχειν. 

5 vy. 967, though the expression is given to Euripides, who 
himself often uses the word in the sense of ‘clever at an argu- 
ment,’ ‘subtle in speech,’ as Suppl. 426, κομψός γ᾽ ὁ κῆρυξ καὶ 
wapepydrys λόγων. It differs from δεινὸς and πιθανὸς, which refer 
rather to the sophistical arts. Mr Grote (viii. p. 46) describes 
Theramenes as ‘‘a selfish, cunning, and faithless man,—ready 
to enter into conspiracies, yet never foreseeing their consequences, 
and breaking faith to the ruin of colleagues whom he had first 
encouraged, when he had found them more consistent and 
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approved of the condemnation of the six generals 
after the fight at Arginusae, he nowhere allows us 
to guess. But probably he did not regard it with 
favour, as it was in fact the result of a popular 
frenzy; and the allusion to Erasinides* is easily 
explained as a disguised sentiment of pity. 

The final defeat of the Athenians at Aegos- 
Potami in September, 405, so soon after the acting 
of this play, and with it the fall of the democratie 
influence in Athens (not to call it, with Mr Grote, 
“the annihilation of the Athenian empire”), justified 
the gloomy view which the poet takes of the counsels 
of the demagogue Cleophon’, and the war-party. 
His reticence about the government of the Four 
Hundred, which had been established and deposed, 
after holding office for only four months, only five 
years previously, is certainly remarkable. He alludes 
to them indeed under the guarded expression 
Φρυνίχου παλαίσματα, and recommends a general 
pardon to those who had “ met with a fall” through 
the schemes of this man, who had co-operated with 


thorough-going in crime than himself.”” The truth is, he was 
& man willing to go a certain way in promoting absolute power, 
but prevented by some degree of natural humanity from carrying 
his principles, as others did, to their logical consequences. - 

' 1 See note 4 on p. ix. 

"2 vv. 680, 1532. Fritzsch observes on the former passage that 
the expressions used indicate that a sentenee of banishment had 
been passed on Cleophon, though apparently it was never carried 
out. 

Ὁ 8 y, 689. It is remarkable that this is precisely the course 
that was acted on as a means of uniting and reassuring the 
citizens after their disastrous defeat by Lysander. It was em- 
bodied in the decree of Patrocleides; see Grote, viii. p. 15. 
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Peisander in establishing that form of government’, 
though at first he had opposed it from a suspicion 
of the designs of Alcibiades, who was the real author 
of it’, There seems a covert advocacy of the olli- 
garchical interests in the reference to those citizens 
who were εὐγενεῖς, δίκαιοι, καλοὶ κἀγαθοὶ, σώφρονες, 
contrasted with the “roughs,” πονηροὶ κἀκ πονηρῶν, 
and the aliens, 1.6. Cleophon’, to whom the affairs 
of the State are now entrusted, and who treat with 
contempt (προυσελοῦσι) all who are of better birth 
than themselves. That Euripides was really a par- 
tisan of such men it is difficult to believe, from his 
repeated condemnation of the violence of dema- 
gogues‘, and of the τὸ ἀκόλαστον of the lower class. 
The exhortation “to make use of the respectable 
people again”® is very like an appeal to the State 
to make trial of an oligarchical government. “If 
you succeed,” he adds, “it will be a credit to you; 
if you fail, at least you will fail in a good cause.” 
The Thirty “Tyrants” established the very next 
year (in 404) may be fairly regarded as the result 
of such sentiments®, 


1 See Cox, Hist. Gr. ii. p. 463 seqq. Fritzsch (on v. 689) 
refers the words of the poet to the banishment, or retirement 
through fear, of the partisans of the 400. The advice given, he 
considers, is for a general amnesty, such as that which shortly 
afterwards was actually carried by Thrasybulus. 

3 Grote, Vol. vii. p. 389. 

3 WV. 727—3I. 

4 6,8. Orest. 696. 903. Bacch. 270, Hec. 132. 607. In 
truth, as Fritzsch has observed on v. 953, Euripides never com- 
mitted himself to the cause of the extreme popular faction. 

ὅν. 735 | 

6 ‘A large portion of the Senators was favourable to the 


om 
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Alcibiades himself, in order to bring about his 
restoration to his civic rights, had joined the olig- 
archical conspiracy, not from conviction, but because 
he feared the demos and knew they were opposed 
to his return’. Phrynichus, who was not opposed 
in principle to the oligarchs, was yet opposed to the 
return of one whom he at once hated and feared. 
Hence he was afterwards induced to take a part, in 
concert with Antiphon, the “infamous traitor’,’ 


δ 


with the most advanced of the oligarchs, and even 
desired to put the Lacedaemonians in possession of 
the Piraeus’. 


establishment of an oligarchy, of which Theramenes had already 
laid the foundation during his residence with Lysander.” Dr 
Smith, Student’s Hist. of Greece, p. 373. The leaders of the 
democratical party, i.e. of the war-party, were accused of a design 
to overturn the peace and continue the war even after the 
disastrous battle at Aegos-Potami. In this they were led by 
Cleophon, who carried a measure that no proposals of submission 
to Sparta should be entertained by the assembly in future. See 
Grote, viii. p. 17. ᾿ 

1 Smith, p. 351. Ibid. p. 352, ‘in reality he desired the 
democracy to remain, and to procure his restoration to its 
bosom.” 

3 Cox, ii. p. 468. He adds (p. 469), ‘‘Phrynichus seems to 
have convinced himself that a man may do anything to save his 
life, and when it became clear that Alcibiades had lost his chance 
of returning with the oligarchs, he began to fear his enmity as 
leader of the democracy. Under the pressure of this fear he 
hesitated not to inflict upon Athens a system which according 
to his own previous warning must be fatal to her empire and 
could not be beneficial to himself.” 

% Smith, p. 355. Phrynichus was soon after assassinated ; 
Antiphon was condemned and executed. Theramenes, who 
thought it his interest or his duty for the time to take a more 
moderate part, was afterwards one of the Thirty, and was im- 
peached and put- to death by Critias for refusing to carry out 
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' Having discussed thus briefly what may be 
called the religious and the political bearings of the 
play, it remains to consider the poet’s view of the 
moral influence exercised by the three rival Tragic 
composers. Ranke well observes that the com- 
parison is purposely made in this play between 
Aeschylus, who is regarded as the founder of the 
Tragic art, and Euripides, who is charged with 
having debased and corrupted it. Accordingly 
Sophocles, as the representative of Tragedy in its 
middle and most perfect state, has comparatively 
little to do with the action. In the mind of the 
poet, the decadence of the art was inseparably con- 
nected with the political degradation of Athens’. 
He lays the blame not only on Euripides himself, 


the proscription, though he had consented to the murder of many 
of the citizens on the first establishment of that government 
(p. 374). Critias himself was killed in an attack on the forces 
of the Thirty by Thrasybulus; Alcibiades was murdered by a band 
of assassins in Phrygia. Cleophon was condemned to death 
through the influence of Critias shortly before the rule of the 
Thirty. Thus in the short space of a year after the acting of 
the “Frogs,” so many of the principal persons mentioned in it 
met with a violent death. 

1 Vit. Aristoph. ap. Meinek. § 11, p. xtvz, ‘‘ Aeschylum, qui 
primus veram artem condidisset, et ea aetate vixisset ad quam 
ipsius animus lubentissime reverteretur, cum Euripide in certa- 
men deducit, qui recentiorum temporum naturam et indolem 
imbibisset, eamque ob causam quum consummare potuisset 
artem, si viam ab Aeschylo et Sophocle monstratam non reli- 
quisset, in summos errores incidisset.”—‘' Est igitur certamen 
horum duorum virorum nihil nisi pugna inter prima artis incre- 
ménta eamque formam quam moriens Euripides urbi reliquit; 
ut uno verbo dicam, inter diversa tempora, antiquiora, in quibus 
solis urbis gloria posita esse poetae videbatur, et recentiora, 
quibus jam ad interitum omnia vergebant.” 
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but on the mistaken and perverted views of the 
audience with whom his tragedies had become 80. 
popular, and whom he speaks of as the very scum 
of the city’, Hence he dwells pointedly on the 
service which the poets of old from Homer down- 
wards had rendered to the State by training the 
citizens in a course of virtue and the love of a chival- 
rous and military life*; and he speaks contemptu- 
ously of the “new learning” and the habit of read- 
ing books*, in terms which remind one of the 
opinions we sometimes hear expressed by old- 
fashioned people, that servants and workmen are 
spoilt by being educated*. Euripides threw himself 
into the feelings of the age, the facts of humanity, 
the sentiments and the motives of living men’; 
Aeschylus lived in the past, in the region of myth 
and religious mystery; his language was ponderous 
and inflated, while Euripides treated Tragedy like 
a patient labouring under a surfeit, and reduced 
its bulk, as he boasts, by administering “syrup of 
small-talk,” strained out of treatises on rhetoric and 
philosophy®. ‘The moral object and right influence 

1 Throughout the play the partisans and admirers of Euri- 
pides are the lowest class of rogues and criminals, both in the 
upper and the lower world. See 770, 781. They admire him too, 
as ἀγοραῖοι (1015), for his rhetorical quibbles, which they mistake 
for σοφία, 774—6. 

3 vv. 1030—5. Compare the praise of the Athenian Menes- 
theus in 1]. ii. 553. 

3 vy. 1114, βιβλίον 7 ἔχων ἕκαστος μανθάνει τὰ δεξιά. 

4 Compare the arguments of the Δίκαιος and the ΓΑδικος Λόγος 
in Nub. &go seqq. 

5 See note 3 on p. xx. These οἰκεῖα πράγματα are ridiculously 
exaggerated by Dionysus in 982—8. 

6 Vv. 943) χυλὸν διδυὺς στωμυλμάτων ἀπὸ βιβλίων ἀπηθῶν. The 
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of Tragedy, βελτίους ποιεῖν τοὺς ἀνθρώπους ἐν ταῖς 
πόλεσιν, is acknowledged by Euripides’; but Aeschy- 
lus, whose idea of “goodness,” ἀρετὴ, is military 
courage associated with physical stature*, and who 
insists that Homer’s idea of χρηστὰ διδάξαι was 
identical with his own’, charges his rival with having 
trained a degenerate race, loiterers in the agora to 
the neglect: of manly exercises, and preferring a life 
of indolence*. He objects to the effeminate subject 
of love forming so large a part of the plays of 
Euripides’, and declares that such plays have had a 
‘bad effect on the minds of some of the women 
also’, Euripides retorts that he describes human 
nature as it is, the bad as well as the good; but 
Aeschylus thinks there are some things that are 
better suppressed by those who are teachers of the 
adult population, and whose minds at the critical 
age should be directed rather to manly pursuits’. 
In all this, which is very good sense, Aeschylus 
represents the mind not only of the Comic Poet’, 


age of λογογράφοι had lately set in, and written essays and 
treatises could be had for a low price. (Plat. Apol. p. 26 p. 
Phaedr. p. 266 D, τὰ ἐν rots βιβλίοις τοῖς περὶ λόγων τέχνης 
γεγραμμένοις.) 

1 γ΄. 1010. 

2 γ. 1014, γενναίους καὶ τετραπήχειξ. 

¥ Vv. 1035. 

*v. 1087. They are διαδρασιπολῖται, 1014, and οὐ θέλοντες 
τριηραρχεῖν, 1065. 

5 γ 1043. 

6 In v. 1050 he seems to allude to the suicide of some woman 
which had really occurred through love, and malicious gossip 
may have connected the event with a play of Euripides. 

7 Vv. IOKS. : ; 

8 If Aristophanes did not always practise what he preached 
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but of the oligarchs or upper-class society of Athens, 
whose cause he now advocates’. To get back to 
the upper world Aeschylus, and to have the benefit 
of his political maxims, was the choice of this party by | 
their mouthpiece Pluto’, who in conformity with the 
wish of his subjects in Hades had determined even 
before the arrival of Dionysus to hold a trial of the 
relative merits of the deceased poets®. Pending 
the decision, Sophocles was to occupy the tragic 
throne for Aeschylus, but Euripides, as ψευδολόγος 
καὶ βωμολόχος", was on no account to sit there 
again, even if ke were forced into it against his will”. 


. in the cause of morality, we must remember that a certain 
amount of licentiousness was necessary to the success of any 
competing comedy. The author was bound to please the δῆμος, 
whose tastes were neither moral nor refined. Even the Satyric 
plays appear to have been extremely gross and indecent. 

1 The government in the hands of gentlemen, γενναῖοι, whom 
the opposite party of ‘snobs’ chose to stigmatize as oligarchs, 
was certain to find favour in a nation so devoted to caste as the 
Athenians. The objection to Cleophon merely because he was a 
ξένος (680) shews the strong feeling that existed on the subject 
of birth, 

2 Vv, 1502, σῶζε πόλιν Thy ἡμετέραν γνώμαις ἀγαθαῖς. 

8 v. 779, ὁ δῆμος ἀνεβόα κρίσιν ποιεῖν, ὁπότερος εἴη τὴν τέχνην 
σοφώτερος. Τὺ 18 only by accident that Dionysus is present at and 
takes a part in the contest which is just going to commence when 
he arrives, Vv. 795; indeed, the wrangling and loud talking on the 
subject, ὁ ἔνδον θόρυβος καὶ ἡ βοὴ καὶ ὁ λοιδορησμὸς, at once strikes 
the ears of his attendant. 

4 These very strong terms are to be noticed, as indicating the 
thorough dislike of the poet. Compare 80—1, 104—6, 850—1, 
where ὦ πολυτίμητ᾽ Αἰσχύλε is contrasted with ὦ πονήρ᾽ Ἐὐριπίδη. 
The only reproof administered to the former is the advice not to 
be so testy and impatient, v. 856. 

5 yd ἄκων éyxabedeirat. 
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Euripides and his philosophy had ruined the State; 
his death has left Tragedy, as an art, in a poor 
plight; it is by going back, not by progress, that 
the State is to be saved. 

The chorus of Frogs, as has already been re- 
marked, although it gives the title to the play, bears 
a very insignificant part in its economy. It was 
meant rather as a droll accompaniment to the αὐλὸς 
of the infernal xeXevorns’, and perhaps to introduce 
an Ingenious stage-device*, Dionysus and Xanthias, 
whose transition from the upper to the lower world 
is extremely sudden’, perhaps disappear in the 
mouth of some cave, and by a change of scene, after 
a short pause, the boat and the ghosts and the 
infernal ferryman are seen in a darkened part of the 
stage which is provided with a tank of water on the 
same level‘. The ghost of Empusa*® would appear 
through the ἀναπίεσμα. After some advance through 
the gloom, a brighter spot is reached (a stage- 
contrivance would as easily effect this), where the 
Chorus Proper, the Μύσται, chant their hymn of 
invocation to Iacchus, followed by that remarkable 
ῥῆσις in trochaic tetrameters which, though detached 


1 y, 207. The ode sung, or rather croaked, by the frogs only 
extends to about 60 short lines. 

2 The croaking was probably made by some concealed actor, 
though it might have been contrived by some apparatus like our 
common toys of barking dogs or bleating lambs. But the voice 
was evidently raised louder and louder till it became a contest of 
shouting, vv. 265—8. 

3 v. 180. 

4 This is perhaps splashed about, visibly or audibly, at the 
word πομφολυγοπαφλάσμασιν, V. 249. 

5 vv, 288—92. 
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from the remaining part by a considerable interval’, 
may fairly be regarded as the μακρὸν or introductory 
part of the Parabasis, It is to be remarked that 
the political advice contained in it, and especially 
the denunciation of traitors’, comes to the audience 
with the special authority of the Spirits of the 
Blest’, 

It is impossible not to feel that the same poet 
who condemns Euripides so freely for his καινὰ 
δαιμόνια and his ἰδιῶται θεοὶ" has held up to ridicule, 
in the droll scene of Dionysus scared by Aeacus’, 
the popular notion about Hades and its rulers, the 
ghosts and the tortures and the three-headed dog, 
which the better class of minds had rejected even 
among the superstitious Romans®. But personal 
enmity is seldom fair. It is the duty of the intel- 
ligent student to make an effort to estimate Euri- 
pides by his own knowledge of him, and not by the 
gibes of Aristophanes’, 


1 The Parabasis is resumed at v. 674. 

VV. 359—65- 

3 vy. 686, τὸν ἱερὸν χορὸν δίκαιόν ἐστι χρηστὰ τῇ ἘΝ ξυμπαραι- 
νεῖν καὶ διδάσκειν, 


4 v. 890—1. 

5 vy. 465 seqq. This open scepticism indeed is the tenour of 
most of his plays. 

6 Propert. iv. 4 (5), 39—46. Liucret. iii. ΙΟἹ1-- 13. 

7 Porson, Advers., Praelect. in Eurip. p, 11 (ed. 1812), ‘Non 
diffiteor majorem me quidem voluptatem ex Euripidis nativa 
venustate et inaffectata simplicitate percipere, quam ex magis 
elaborata et artificiosa Sophoclis sedulitate. Hic fortasse meli- 
ores tragoedias scripsit, sed ille dulciora poemata. Hunc magis 
probare solemus: illum magis amare; huno laudamus, illum 


legimus.” 
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TA TOY APAMATOS ΠΡΟΣΩΠΑ. 


EANOIAS. 

AIONYSOS. 

HPAKAHS. 

NEKPOS. 

XAPON. 

ITAPAXOPHTHMA BATPAXON. 
ΧΟΡΟΣ MYSTQN. 

AIAKOS. 

@EPADAINA ΠΕΡΣΕΦΟΝΗΣ. 
IIANAOKEYTPIA. 
(IIAA@ANH.) 

EYPIIIIAHS. 

AISXYAOS. 

TIAOYTON. 





ΥὙΠΟΘΕΣΕΙΣ. 


Διόνυσός ἐστι μετὰ θεράποντος Ἐανθίου κατὰ Ἑύὐριπίδον 
πόθον εἰς “Αἰδου κατιών᾽ ἔχει δὲ λεοντῆν καὶ ῥόπαλον πρὸς τὸ 
τοῖς ἐντυγχάνουσιν ἔκπληξιν παρέχειν. ἔλθὼν δὲ ὡς τὸν Ἣρα- 
κλέα πρότερον, ἵνα ἐξετάση τὰ κατὰ τὰς ὁδούς, ἧ καὶ αὐτὸς ἐπὶ 
τὸν Κέρβερον ᾧχετο, καὶ ὀλίγα ἅττα περὶ τῶν τραγικῶν τούτῳ 
διαλεχθεὶς ὁρμᾶται πρὸς τὸ προκείμενον. ἐπεὶ δὲ πρὸς τῇ ᾿Αχε- 
ρουσίᾳ λίμνῃ γίνεται, ὁ μὲν Ξανθίας, διὰ τὸ μὴ συννεναυμαχη- 
κέναι τὴν περὶ ᾿Αργινούσας ναυμαχίαν, ὑπὸ τοῦ Χάρωνος οὐκ 
ἀναληφθεὶς πεζῇ τὴν λίμνην κύκλῳ πορεύεται. ὁ δὲ Διόνυσος 
δύο ὀβολῶν περαιοῦται, προσπαίζων ἅμα τοῖς κατὰ τὸν πόρον 
ᾷδουσι βατράχοις καὶ γελωτοποιῶν. μετὰ ταῦτα δ᾽ ἐν Αιδον τῶν 
πραγμάτων ἤδη χειριζομένων οἷ τε μύσται χορεύοντες ἐν τῷ προ- 
φανεῖ καὶ τὸν Ἴακχον ἄδοντες ἐν χοροῦ σχήματι καθορῶνται, ὁ 
τε Διόνυσος μετὰ τοῦ θεράποντος εἰς ταντὸν ἔρχεται τούτοις. τῶν 
δὲ προηδικημένων ὑπὸ ἩἫἩ ρακλέους προσπλεκομένων τῷ Διονύσῳ 
διὰ τὴν ἐκ τῆς σκευῆς ἄγνοιαν, μέχρι μέν τινος οὐκ ἀγελοίως 
χειμάζονται, εἶτα μέντοι γε ὡς τὸν Πλούτωνα καὶ τὴν Περσέ- 
φατταν παραχθέντες ἀλεωρῆς τυγχάνουσιν. ἐν δὲ τούτῳ ὁ μὲν 
τῶν μυστῶν χορὸς περὶ τοῦ τὴν πολιτείαν ἐξισῶσαι καὶ τοὺς 
ἀτίμους ἐντίμους ποιῆσαι χἀτέρων τινῶν πρὸς τὴν ᾿Αθηναίων πό- 
λιν διαλέγεται. τὰ δὲ λοιπὰ τυῦ δρίματος μονόκωλα, ἄλλως δὲ 
τερπνὴν καὶ φιλόλογον λαμβάνει σύστασιν. παρεισάγεται γὰρ 
Εὐριπίδης Αἰσχύλῳ περὶ τῆς τραγικῆς διαφερόμενος, τὸ μὲν ἔμ- 
προσθεν Αἰσχύλου παρὰ τῷ “Aidy βραβεῖον ἔχοντος καὶ tov 

\— 
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a: ’ , δ 3 , σι a 4 4 ὦ 
τραγφδικοῦ θρόνου, rore δὲ ἘἙύϊριπίδον τῆς τιμῆς ἀντιποιησαμένου 

, 5) a , > «a a , , 
συστήσαντος δὲ τοῦ Πλούτωνος αὐτοῖς τὸν Διύνυσον διακούειν, 
ς ν 9 a“ , LY a a” ἢ , 
ἑκάτερος αὐτοῖν λόγους πολλοὺς καὶ ποικίλους ποιεῖται, καὶ τέ- 

a a U > 9 Ul e , 
λος πάντα ἔλεγχον καὶ πᾶσαν βάσανον οὐκ ἀπιθάνως ἑκατέρου 
κατὰ τῆς θατέρον ποιήσεως προσαγαγόντος, κρίνας παρὰ προσ- 
δοκίαν ὁ Διόνυσος Αἰσχύλον νικᾶν, ἔχων αὐτὸν ὡς τοὺς ζῶντας 
ἀνέρχεται. : 

Τὸ δὲ δρᾶμα τῶν εὖ πάνυ καὶ φιλολόγως πεποιημένων. ἐδι- 
δάχθη ἐπὶ Καλλίου τοῦ μετὰ ᾿Αντιγένη διὰ Φιλωνίδου εἰς Λήναια. 
᾿ τὰς ᾿ ? . ΓῚ 
πρῶτος ἦν δεύτερος Φρύνιχος Μούσαις" Πλάτων τρίτος Κλεο- 

Find 4 a 9 a a a a Q > 3 σι 
φῶντι. οὕτω δὲ ἐθαυμάσθη τὸ δρᾶμα διὰ τὴν ἐν αὐτῷ παράβασιν 
4 , ΄ 
ὥστε καὶ ἀνεδιδάχθη, os φησι Δικαίαρχος. οὐ δεδήλωται μὲν 
ὅπου ἐστὶν ἡ σκηνή, εὐλογώτατον δ᾽ ἐν Θήβαις" καὶ γὰρ o Διόνυ- 


a“ 4 .- a a ' 
gos ἐκεῖθεν καὶ πρὸς τὸν Ἡρακλέα ἀφικνεῖται Θηβαῖον ὄντα. 


“ἂν 


-- 
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ΔΙ. πλήν γ᾽ ὡς 
5 


EA. Εἴπω τι τῶν εἰωθότων, ὦ δέσποτα, 
ἐφ᾽ οἷς ἀεὶ γελῶσιν οἱ θεώμενοι; 
ΔΙ. νὴ τὸν Δί᾽ ὅ τι βούλει γε, πλὴν πιέξομαι, 
τοῦτο δὲ φύλαξαι πάνυ γάρ ἐστ᾽ ἤδη χολή. 
EIA. μηδ᾽ ἕτερον ἀστεῖόν τι; 
θλίβομαι. 
ΞΔ. τί δαί; τὸ πάνυ γέλοιον εἴπω; ΔΙ. νὴ Δία 
θαρρῶν γ᾽ ἐκεῖνο μόνον ὅπως μὴ ᾽ρεῖς, EA. 
τὸ τί: 
1. εἴπω. ‘Should I utter 


some of the usual jokes, mas- 
ter, at which the spectators al- 
ways laugh?’ A hard hit, first 
at the low and vulgar wit of 
contemporary poets (13—14), 
secondly, and more especially, 
ut the bad taste of the audience 
who applauded it. Schol. δια- 
βάλλει τοὺς κωμῳδοὺς, ws γελοίοις 
χρωμένους καὶ waparpéwovras τοὺς 
θεατὰς ἀπὸ τῆς ἀκριβείας. For 
the interrogative use of the de- 
liberative subjunctive Mitchell 
compsres Oed. T. 364. Eur. 
Suppl. 293. Hence μὴ, not οὐ, 
in v. 5, a8 in Thesm, 19, διὰ τὴν 
χοάνην οὖν pyr’ ἀκούω μήθ᾽ ὁρῶ ; 
Kur. Hipp. 178, τί σ᾽ ἐγὼ δράσω, 
τί δὲ μὴ δράσω; Mitchell wrongly 
explains, after Thiersch, καὶ 
φυλακτέον ὅπως ἂν ph ἕτερον 
ἀστεῖόν τι φράζηταί μοι; 

3. νὴ τὸν Δί᾽, ‘O, by all 
means, whatever you please,— 


only not, This load is too much 
for me. Do avoid that; for by 
this time it’s quite gall to me!’ 
Fritzsch compares Hor. Sat. ii. 
6, 32, ‘Hoc iuvat et melli est.’ 
The stale joke of slaves bearing 
burdens and saying coarse or 
common-place things, is be- 
lieved to have originated the 
sense Οὗ φορτικὸς, ‘low,’ from 
φορτία. 

5. ὡς θλίβομαι. This phrase, 
being exactly the same as ὡς 
πιέζομαι, is meant to show the 
very limited resource for joking 
which these subjects afforded ; 
and the remark applies equally 
to χεζητιᾷς, of which again ἀπο- 
παρδήσομαι is virtually a syn- 
onym. Cf. Equit. 998, οἵμ᾽ ὡς 
χεσείω, κοὐχ ἅπαντας ἐκφέρω. ’ 

7. Bergk, who thinks ἐκεῖνο 
μόνον must mean illud solum, 
reads with good MSS. μόνον 
ἐκεῖν. It depended entirely on 
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ΔΙ. -petaBarrAopevos τἀνάφορον ὅτι χεζητιᾷς. 


δ᾽ μὴ ” ΝΜ θ > > 59 “A 4 
fend oTt τοσοῦτον ἀχθος ἐπ᾿ ἐμαυτῷ φερων, 


3 ‘ , 9 ’ 
εἰ μὴ καθαιρήσει τις, ἀποπαρδήσομαι ; 10 


ΔΙ. 


μὴ δῆθ᾽, ἱκετεύω, πλήν γ᾽ ὅταν μέλλω ᾿ξεμεῖν. 
EA. τί δῆτ᾽ ἔδει με ταῦτα τὰ σκεύη φέρειν 


Ν ’ Y φ ’ 
εἴπερ ποιήσω μηδὲν ὧνπερ. Φρυνιχος 
ψ ra) \ ’ δ 4 
εἴωθε ποιεῖν; καὶ Λύκις καμειψίας 


the tone of the actor. Cf. 
Eccles. 258, ἐκεῖνο μόνον do- 
KEWTOP. 

8. τὸ ἀνάφορον, the yoke, 
pole, or cross-bar which Xan- 
thias carries on his shoulder 
for supporting and distributing 
the bundles of στρώματα. It was 
placed not along the back, but 
across one shoulder, so that the 
burden could be shifted (Rich, 
Dict, Antiq. v. jugum); which 
is the point of μεταβαλλόμενος. 
See Eccl. 833. 

9. ἐπ’ éuavr@ Fritzsch 
thinks these words are pur- 
posely added to introduce the 
joke in 25. 

10. καθαιρήσει, ‘shall take 
it down,’ καταβιβάσει. In ἀπο- 
παρδήσομαι there seems 8 
secondary or allusive sense of 
crepando eximam. Cf. 1097. 

11. ὅταν μέλλω. Such a re- 
mark, says Dionysus, will be 
as good as an emetic, should 
I ever require one, 

14. Bergk, by marking the 
interrogation at ποιεῖν, retains 
the next verse, which Meineke 
and others omit. ‘There is 
Lycis too, and Ameipsias; they 
carry traps (i.e. introduce slaves 
carrying them) every now and 
then in comedy.’ It must be 
confessed that κωμῳδίᾳ is rather 
harshly used“ for κωμῳδοποιΐᾳ, 
and the best MSS. prefix τῇ. 
There are also variants of oxevo- 


φοροῦσ᾽, and of or οἵτινες oxevy- 
φοροῦσ. Fritzsch makes a 
compound Αὐκισκἀμειψίας, con- 
jecturing that one Lyciscus 
may have been a literary friend 
of Ameipsias. He further reads 
ὥσπερ---- σκενηφόρους ἑκάστοτ᾽ 
x.7.\. Bothe suggests, with 
some probability, «ef Λύσις, 
x.7.r., the MSS. having Avxs, 
Λύσις, and Λύκος, whence Kock 
proposed κἀπίλυκος, the name 
Epilycus being known. Bergk 
further suggests és σκευοφόρους, 
‘in regard to the baggage-car- 
riers in comedy.’ The com- 
pound σκευηφορεῖν for oxevodo- 
pety is contrary to strict ana- 
logy. But ἀσπιδηφόρος occurs in 
Aesch. Theb. 19, if the reading 
be correct, On the whole there- 
fore the genuineness of the 
verse is doubtful.—Phrynichus, 
the writer of the old comedy, a 
contemporary of our poet, and 
8 competitor with a rival play, 
the Μοῦσαι, which gained the 
second prize. He is mentioned 
in Nub. 556 as copied by Eupo- 
lis in some of his low scenes, 
Dr Holden (Onomast, Ar.) dis- 
tinguishes three other persons 
of this name; one was the 
tragic writer who preceded 
Aeschylus, and on whose Si- 
donian Women the plan of the 
Persae was laid; see Vesp. 200, 
269, Av. 750, inf. 1299; another, 
the general, a στρατηγὸς and a 
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Ae , δ ᾽ιο 8 59 A 
σκεύη φέρουσ ἑκάστοτ᾽ ἐν κωμῳδίᾳ. - 15 


μὴ νυν ποιήσῃς" ὡς ἐγὼ θεώμενος, 


ὅταν τι τούτων τῶν σοφισμάτων ἴδω, 
πλεῖν ἢ ᾽νειαυτῷ πρεσβύτερος ἀπέρχομαι. 


> , ww 9 e 4 e 
ὦ τρισκακοδαίμων ἄρ᾽ ὁ τράχηλος οὑτοσί, 


ὅτε θλίβεται μέν, τὸ δὲ γέλοιον οὐκ ἐρεῖ 20 


ΩΓ 5 


εἶτ᾽ οὐχ ὕβρις ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ καὶ πολλὴ τρυφή, 


ὅτ᾽ ἐγὼ μὲν ὧν Διόνυσος, υἱὸς Σταμνίου, 
αὐτὸς Badifw καὶ πονῶ, τοῦτον δ᾽ ὀχῶ, 


rival of Alcibiades, one of the 
Four Hundred, Thue. vir. 25 
seqq., inf. 689 ; ; and a fourth, 
believed to have been a tragic 
actor and dancer, mentioned in 
Vesp. 1293, 1481, 1515. —Of 
Lycis nothing is known. The 
Schol. calls him κωμῳδίας ποιη- 
rhs, and adds λέγει δὲ αὐτὸν καὶ 
Λύκον.--- Ameipsias is the comic 
poet, a rival of Aristophanes, 
and victorious over the first 
edition of the Clouds. The 
titles of seven of his plays are 
known. What little is recorded 
of him will be found in Dr 
Holden’s useful Onomasticon. 
16. ἐγὼ θεώμενος. Dionysus, 
as the patron of the theatre 
and as represented there by the 
ἱερεὺς, calls himself a spectator, 
and says that when he sees any 
of these low devices he leaves 
the theatre older by more than 
ἃ year, i.e. the mere annoyance 
aud ennui make him feel old. 
19. τράχηλος, collum, and 
αὐχὴν, cervix, are usually ap- 
plied to the exterior, dépy to 
the interior of the throat, gut- 
tur. But in Aesch. Ag. 
οὐκέτ᾽ ἐξ ἐλευθέρου Sépys has 
reference both to utterance and 
to the chain or yoke of slavery. 
20. οὐκ ἐρῶ Meineke after 
Cobet. The change of subject 


however is as harsh as it is un- 
necessary. Bergk makes the 
same suggestion independently. 

21. τρυφὴ, ‘affectation,’ ‘love 
of ease,’ viz. in Xanthias, who 
complains, though he is allowed 
to ride, while his master, a god, 
is content to walk. 

22. Zrauylov. ‘Son of— 
Jug,’ παρὰ προσδοκίαν for Διὸς, 
in allusion, as Mitchell sup- 
poses, to hie portly figure. 

23. ὀχῶ. By a kind of cata- 
chresis the word bere: means 
é or ποιῶ ὀχεῖσθαι, ‘I let him 
ride,’ And as the act meant is 
an event that took place at the 
outset of the journey, the opta- 
tive follows; ‘that he might not 
be tried.’ Precisely similar is 
761, 766 inf., νόμος τις ἐνθάδ᾽ 
ἐστὶ κείμενος, τὸν ἄριστον byra— 
σίτησιν ἐν πρυτανείῳ λαμβάνειν 
ἕως ἀφίκοιτο τὴν τέχνην σοφώ- 
τερος, where the sense virtual- 
ly 18 νόμος ἔκειτο, or Ά ἐτέθη. 
Equit. 133, καὶ τί τόνδε χρὴ 
παθεῖν: Δ. κρατεῖν, ἕως ἕτερος 
ἀνὴρ βδελυρώτερος αὐτοῦ γένοιτο. 
Dem. Androt. p. 596, 8 11, διὰ 
ταῦτα yap τοῦτον ἔχει τὸν τρόπον 
ὁ νόμος,---ἶνα μηδὲ πεισθῆναι μηδὲ 
ἐξαπατηθῆναι γένοιτ᾽ ἐπὶ τῷ δήμῳ. 
Eur. Ion 821, ὁ δ᾽ ἐν θεοῦ δό- 
μοισιν ἄφετος, ὡς λάθοι, παιδεύ- 
€TQl. 
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ἵνα μὴ ταλαυπωροῖτο μηδ᾽ ἄχθος φέροι: 


y ὀχεῖ; 


ΔΙ. οὔκουν τὸ βάρος τοῦθ᾽, ὃ 
φέρει; 

EA 

Al. 

mA 


ov yap. φέρω "yw; ΔΙ. πῶς φέρεις γάρ, ὅς 


25 


φέρων γε ταυτί. ΔΙ. τίνα τρόπον; EA. βα- 
Ῥέως πάνυ. 


σὺ φέρεις, ὄνος 


3 Aa 
ov δῆθ᾽ ὁ γ᾽ ἔχω ᾿γὼ καὶ φέρω, μὰ tiv Δί᾽ οὔ. 
πῶς γὰρ φέρεις, Os γ᾽ αὐτὸς ὑφ᾽ ἑτέρου φέρει: 
’ a, © #8 ς \ , 
οὐκ οἶδ᾽" ὁ δ᾽ ὦμος οὑτοσὶ πιέζεται. 30 


3 > ‘ a 
AI. σὺ δ᾽ οὖν ἐπειδὴ τὸν ὄνον ov dys σ᾽ ὠφελεῖν, 
3 Ἁ : 
ἐν τῷ μέρει σὺ τὸν ὄνον ἀράμενος φέρε. 


οἴμοι κακοδαίμων" τί γὰρ ἐγὼ οὐκ ἐναυμάχουν ; 


9 ba , a > 7 / 
ἢ τῶν σε KWKUELY ἄν ἐκέλευον μακρα. 


J [ον \ \ 9 ‘ A ’ 
κατάβα, πανοῦργε. καὶ γὰρ ἐγγὺς τῆς θύρας 


ἤδη βαδίξων εἰμὶ τῆσδ᾽, of πρῶτά με 26 
ἔδει τραπέσθαι. παιδίον, παῖ, ἡμί, παῖ. 


25. ὅς γ᾽ ὀχεῖ, i.e. cum ipse 
feraris. ‘How can a man at 
once carry and be carried?’ The 
quibble is doubtless a satire on 
sophistical teachings. It is 
more clearly repeated in v. 29. 

26. τίνα τρόπον; ‘How can 
that be?’ Xanthias interprets 
‘how?’ to mean ‘in what kind 
of way,’ and replies ‘very 
heavily,’ or ‘with great dis- 
comfort.’ 

27. ovvos Bergk. Meineke, 
with MS. R., has ὄνος, ‘a don- 
key,’ which Fritzsch also adopts. 
He thinks the joke turns on 
calling the man 8. donkey, i.e. 
‘whether you carry it or the 
animal carries it, in either case 
it is a donkey that does the 
work,’ 

31. σὺ δ᾽ οὖν. The syntax 
is, ἐπειδὴ od ov φῇ, σὺ φέρε, 


κιτιλ. ‘Then as you say the 
donkey is of no use to you, (as 
I say it is,) do you take up in 
your turn and carry him.’ 

33. τί οὐκ ἐναυμάχουν; ‘Why 
did I not serve (as other slaves 
did) as a marine at the battle of 
Arginusae (B.c. 406), in which 
case I should have obtained my 
freedom, and might have defied 
you?’ See inf.692. - 

34. μακρά. Cf. Vesp. 584, 
κλάειν ἡμεῖς μακρὰ τὴν κεφαλὴν 
εἰπόντες τῇ διαθήκῃ. Plut, 612. 
Thesm. 211. 

35. κατάβα. An imperative 
as if from a present καταβάω. 
We can hardly regard it us a 
shortened form of κατάβηθι. 
Mitchell compares εἴσβα, ἔμβα, 
ἐπίβα, used by Euripides. 

36. βαδίζων, ‘in trudging 
along,’ viz. while Xanthias rides. ° 
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N , 4 w e ξ “ 
τίς τὴν θύραν ἐπάταξεν; ὡς κενταυρικῶς 


,» ν of : ,2. “ἡ \ , Φ 
ἐνήλαθ ὅστις" εἶπέ μοι, τουτὶ τί ἦν; 


ὁ παῖς. EA. τί ἔστιν; ΔΙ. οὐκ ἐνεθυμήθης ; 


40 
EA. νὴ Ata, μὴ pal- 


οὔ τοι μὰ τὴν Δήμητρα δύναμαι μὴ γελᾶν". 


καίτοι δάκνω γ᾽ ἐμαυτόν' ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως γελῶ. 


ΗΡ, 

ΔΙ. 
EA. τὸ τί; 

ΔΙ. as σφόδρα μ᾽ ἔδεισε. 
νοιό γε. 

ΗΡ, 

ΔΙ. 

HP. 


9 , ’ ’ ’ , 

ὦ δαιμόνιε, πρόσελθε" δέομαι yap τί σου. 

3 9 μι “ 4 vy? 9 a \ ‘ 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ οἷός τ᾽ εἴμ᾽ ἀποσοβῆσαι. τὸν γέλων, 


e a A 9 A [οὶ 4 

Op@v λεοντῆν ETL κροκωτῷ κειμένην. 46 
’ e a“ / , \ ev 

τίς ὁ vous; τί κόθορνος καὶ ῥόπαλον ξυνηλ- 


θέτην ; 


38. xevravpixds. Schol. ἀν- 
τὶ τοῦ ἀκόσμως καὶ ὑβριστικώς. 
Hercules comes out, and on 
seeing the ridiculous attire (46) 
of Dionysus cannot suppress 
his laughter (45). Plaut. Ru- 
dens 414, ‘quist qui nostris 
tam proterve foribus facit in- 
juriam?’ Trucul. 11. 2, 1, ‘ quis 
illic est qui tam proterve nos- 
tras aedes arietat δ᾽ 

39. Sorts. Supply 7 nv 6 πατά- 
gas. Nub. 226, ἔπειτ᾽ ἀπὸ ταρροῦ 
τοὺς θεοὺς ὑπερφρονεῖς, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ 
ἀπὸ τῆς vis, εἴπερ; 

41. μὴ palvoad ye. ‘Yes! 
what he feared was that you 
were going to turn mad and be 
as outrageous as he had been 
himself.’ Cf. 564. Both the 
absurd dress and the violent 
knocking seemed to Hercules 
the acts of amadman. A smart 
gibe on the affected valour and 
daring of Dionysus, who was 
traditionally a coward, 1]. v1. 
135. For ἔδεισε μὴ cf. Hecuba 
1138. a 
. 42. μὰ τὴν Δήμητρα. “ Ridi- 


cule; nam mulieres per Cere- 
rem sive solam, ut h.1l., sive 
cum Proserpina coniunctam, ut 
Thesm, 897, 916, νὴ τὼ θεὼ, ju- 
rare solebant, item per Dianam, 
Hecaten, Venerem.’ Bothe, 

46. λεοντῆν. Hercules recog- 
nizes the imitation of his own 
dress, intended to frighten the 
ghosts in Hades, but is amused 
at its combination with an ef- 
feminate mantle of saffron-dye. 
It appears to have been, per- 
haps as an emblem of his 
timidity (sup. 41), the tradi- 
tional dress of Dionysus, since 
it was also used by women. 
See Aesch. Ag. 230, and Thesm., 
253, Lysist. 44, Eccl. 879. 

47. κόθορνος. This also, a 
boot or buskin laced in front, 
was peculiar to the god, perhaps 
as connected with the stage. 
Virg. Georg. ii. 7, ‘nudataque 
musto Tinge novo mecum di- 
reptis crura cothurnis.’ For 
ξυνηλθέτην Mitchell compares 
Thesm. 140, τίς dal κατόπτρου 
καὶ ξίφους κρινωνία; 
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ποῖ γῆς ἀπεδήμεις, ΔΙ. ἐπεβάτευον Κλεισ- 


9 ’ A , , [οὶ 
καναυμαχησας; Al. καὶ κατεδύσαμέν γε vaus 


τῶν πολεμίων ἢ δώδεκ᾽ ἢ τρισκαίδεκα. 50 


θένει. 
ΗΡ, 
ΗΡ, 

ἐξηγρόμην. 
ΔΙ." 


σφώ; ΔΙ. νὴ τὸν ᾿Απόλλω. HP. κἀτ᾽ ἔγωγ᾽ 


\ a » 9 \ a A 4 ). / 
καὶ δῆτ᾽ ἐπὶ τῆς νεὼς ἀναγιγνώσκοντί μοι. 


τὴν ᾿Ανδρομέδαν πρὸς ἐμαυτὸν ἐξαίφνης πόθος 


48. ἀπεδήμεις. ‘What foreign 
land were you visiting, when 
you adopted such an attire?’— 
‘I was serving’ (replies the 
god, with the look and tone of 
a braggart,) ‘as a marine (ἐπι- 
Bdrns) on board the—Cleis- 
thenes.’ Of course there is an 
allusion to the disreputable 
character of this man (Ach. 118, 
Equit. 1374) in the ambiguous 
use of the verb, which Fritzsch 
rightly explains as above. He 
adds, that Καλεισθένει means 
‘under Cleisthenes as trierarch.’ 
This is Dobree’s view, who re- 
gards it as equivalent to a dative 
of place. Cf. 57, inf. 422. 

49. κατεδύσαμεν. ‘* We sank 
(or disabled, Thuc. i. 50) some 
twelve or thirteen of the enemy’s 
ships.’ ‘ What,’ exclaims Her- 
cules, ‘you two! Then I sup- 
pose it was in a dream.’ Bergk 
and Fritzsch give this clause to 
Xanthias. Compare Eur. Cycl. 
8, φέρ᾽ ἴδω, τοῦτ᾽ ἰδὼν ὄναρ λέγω ; 

53. τὴν ᾿Ανδρομέδαν. Τὶ 188 
question of interest, and one of 
considerable literary import- 
ance, whether this means that 
he was readinga MS. copy of the 
play of Euripides on board ship, 
or merely that he read the name 
of the Andromeda on the ship’s 
side. Mitchell, to whom the 
latter explanation did not occur, 


asks ‘Why the Andromeda of 
all plays of Euripides?’ If how- 
ever a ship so-called is meant, 
we may well suppose it had 
gained some distinction in the 
late sea-fight. Fritzsch (on 
1437) remarks that the names 
of Attic ships were invariably 
feminine. He also thinks the 
reading of the tragedy is meant. 
The question cannot, of course, 
be here fully discussed. The 
conviction arrived at by the 
present editor, after much re- 
search and inquiry into the age 
or era of a written Greek litera- 
ture, is that the latter is the 
true meaning. The reading of 
books is mentioned as a novelty 
inf. 943, 1114, and so far as we 
know, it had not become a 
practice before the Platonic age. 
"Avataydpov βιβλία are men- 
tioned in Apol. Soc. p. 26, p, 
Evpirldov βιβλία inf. 1409, where 
perhaps the same books are 
alluded to. The copying out 
for one’s own use a tragic speech 
was about the extent of literary 
writing, inf. 151, There is, 
perhaps, some difficulty in πρὸς 
ἐμαντὸν, for which Bothe com- 
pares Eccles. 931, ἄδω πρὸς 
ἐμαυτὴν ᾿Επιγένει τὠμῷ φίλῳ. 
But it is sufficient to under. 
stand that he was reading the 
word silently to himself, and 
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τὴν καρδίαν ἐπάταξε πῶς οἴει σφόδρα. 
πόθος : πόσος τις; ΔΙ. μικρός, ἡλίκος Μόλων. 
HP. ἀλλὰ παιδὸς : 
56 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀνδρός; AI. ἀταταῖ. HP. Evveyévov τῷ 


μὴ σκῶπτέ μ᾽, WEAD™ οὐ γὰρ GAN ἔχω κακῶς" 


ΔΙ. οὐκ ἔχω φράσαι. 


ὅμως γε μέντοι σοι St αἰνιγμῶν ἐρώ. ΟἹ: 
v % 9 3 , 4 
ἤδη wor ἐπεθύμησας ἐξαίφνης ἔτνους ; 


᾿ἔτνους; βαβαιάξ, μυριάκις γ᾽ ἐν τῷ Big. 


ΗΡ. 
HP. γυναικός; ΔΙ. οὐ δῆτ᾽, 
ΔΙ. οὐδαμώς. 
HP. 
Κλεισθένει ; 
AI. 
τοιοῦτος ἵμερός με διαλυμαίνεται. 
HP. ποῖός τις, ὠδελφίδιον ; 
ΗΡ. 
ΔΙ. 


not for the information of 
another, or for the purpose of 
asking questions, 

54. ἐπάταξε. Here, as sup. 
38, inf. 645, we have the Attic 
word always used in place of 
ἔτυψε.---πῶς οἴει, ci. πῶς δοκεῖς 
in Ach. 12. 

558. ἡλίκος Μόλων. ‘As big 
as—Molon,’ who was said to 
have been a foot-pad, λωποδύ- 
rns, of huge stature, though, ac- 
cording to the Schol., others 
supposed an actor to be meant: 
the same, perhaps, as the one 
mentioned in Dem. De Fals, 
Leg. p. 418, § 246, as the actor 
of the Phoenissae of Euripides, 
(Dr Holden, Onomast. in v., 
from Fritzsch, who takes the 
same view, and supposes he 
was the πρωταγωνιστὴς in the 
play of the Andromeda). 

57. guveyévov. He pretends 
(see sup. 48) that his over 
friendly relations with Cleis- 
thenes might have awakened a 
memory of regret. Meineke 
has ἀτταταῖ. HP. éuveyévou 


4. 3 3 μ \ ’ a > / / 
ap ἐκδιδάσκω τὸ σαφές, 7 ᾽τέρᾳ φράσω; 


Κλεισθένει ; which is somewhat 
less rhythmical; but ἀτταταῖ 
has more authority than drarai. 
Fritzsch, AI. ἀπαπαῖ. HP. ξυν- 
eyévou τῷ Κλεισθένει ; 

58. οὐ yap ἀλλ᾽ «7.r., ‘for 
I really am in a bad way, to so 
strong ἃ passion am I a prey.’ 
(Lit. ‘for it is not but that.’— 
Mitchell refers to Eur. Bacch. 
785, Suppl. 570, Iph. T. 1005.) 
The metaphor is taken from 
the ravaging of wild beasts. So 
Theocr. x. 15, τίς δέ ru τᾶν 
παίδων λυμαίνεται ; Bothe says 
‘versus tragici coloris.’ 

60. ὦ ᾿δελφίδιον. On a sub- 
ject so congenial to his own 
feelings Hercules becomes com- 
municative and confidential.— 
φράσαι, ‘to tell you plainly and 
at once.’ 

63. μυριάκις. The traditional 
gluttony of Hercules is satirized; 
see Eur. Alcest. 750 seqq., inf. 
505, 550 8666. 

ap ἐκδιδάσκω. This ap- 
pears to be the indicative, not 
the deliberative conjunctixe. 


APIZTO®ANOTS 


\ a \y . 
μὴ δῆτα περὶ ἔτνους ye πάνυ γὰρ μανθάνω. 65 
τοιουτοσὶ τοίνυν με δαρδάπτει πόθος. 

HP, καὶ ταῦτα τοῦ τεθνηκότος - 

42 ’ , > a Ul 3 A \ \ + 
κοὐδεΐς γέ μ᾽ ἂν πείσειεν ἀνθρώπων TO μὴ οὐκ 


HP. πότερον εἰς “Αὐδου 


καὶ νὴ Δί᾽ εἴ τί γ᾽ ἔστιν ἔτι κατωτέρω. 70 
ΔΙ. δέομαι ποιητοῦ δεξιοῦ. 


e Ἁ Ἁ 3 , 9 9 4 e > Ww ’ 
οἱ μὲν γὰρ οὐκέτ᾽ εἰσίν, οἱ δ᾽ ὄντες κακοί, 


οὐκ ᾿Ιοφῶν ξῇ; AI. τοῦτο yap τοι καὶ 


ν᾽." \ 3 ͵ ἢ \ a> vw. 
ἔτ᾽ ἐστὶ λοιπὸν ἀγαθόν, εἰ καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἄρα 
ov γὰρ σάφ᾽ οἶδ᾽ οὐδ᾽ αὐτὸ τοῦθ᾽ ὅπως ἔχει. 575 


12 
HP. 
Al. 
Εὐριπίδου. 
ΔΙ. 
ἐλθεῖν ἐπ᾽ ἐκεῖνον. 
κάτω : ᾿ 
ΔΙ. 
HP. τί βουλόμενος ; 
HP. τί δ᾽; 
μόνον 
ΗΡ. 


‘Do I make you understand my 
meaning, or must I explain it 
in another way ?’ 

67. καὶ ταῦτα κιτιλ. ‘Ingens 
Euripidis desiderium, quo Bac- 
chus contabescit, eum animo- 
rum habitum imitatur, quo 
tum recens mortuo Euripide 
permulti Athenis fuerunt.’ 
Fritzsch. Some editors con- 
tinue this clause to Dionysus. 

69. ἐπ᾽ ἐκεῖνον. ‘To go to 
fetch that deceased poet.’ This 
use of ἐκεῖνον, as distinct from 
αὐτὸν, and used of persons ab- 
sent or no longer alive, should 
be noticed. Mitchell translates, 
‘for the purpose of bringing 
him up,’ as if ἐκεῖνον was 8 
synomym of αὐτόν. Compare 
Pac. 105, Nub. 342, and for the 
use of ἐπὶ, inf. 111, §77, 1418. 

70. Kal νὴ Al’ κιτιλ. Again 
ἃ boastful tone is used, as sup. 
50 &e. 

7%. δέομαι, I require for my 
theatre, which is now, as it 
were, ἔρημον from the ‘decease 


εἶτ᾽ οὐ Σοφοκλέα, πρότερον ὄντ᾽ Ἐὐριπίδου, 


of the great composers. 

72. οἱ μὲν γὰρ «7A. ‘For 
those we had are dead, and 
those who remain are bad 
poets.’ This is said in refer- 
ence to the recent deaths of 
Sophocles and Kuripides. The 
verse is quoted from the QOe- 
neus of Euripides. 

᾿Ιοφῶν. A son of Sopho- 
cles, who was thought to have 
made use of his father’s aid in 
composing his plays, and was 
said to have charged the aged 
poet with dotage. He does not 
seem to have been held in very 
high estimation ; but he gained 
the second prize when Euripides 
was first with the Hippolytus, 
B.C. 420. 

74. Supply, ef καὶ τοῦτο 
ἀγαθὸν ἀληθῶς ἀγαθόν ἔστι. 

75. ὅπωξ ἔχει. ‘How the 
ease stands,’ viz. whether he 
can be called ‘a good,’ till we 
know if his plays are his own 


or another’s. 
76. πρότερον, ‘standing be- 
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μέλλεις ἀνάγειν, εἴπερ γ᾽ ἐκεῖθεν δεῖ σ᾽ ἄγειν ; 


AT, 


a \ 
ov, πρίν γ᾽ av ‘lopavt’, ἀπολαβὼν αὐτὸν μόνον, 


ἄνευ Σοφοκλέους ὅ τι ποιεῖ κωδωνίσω. 
κἄλλως ὁ μέν γ᾽ Εὐριπίδης, πανοῦργος ὦν,. 80 
κἂν ξυναποδρᾶναι δεῦρ᾽ ἐπιχειρήσειέ por’ 

ὁ δ᾽ εὔκολος μὲν ἐνθάδ᾽, εὔκολος δ᾽ ἐκεῖ, 


HP, 


NETAL, 


fore,’ ‘superior to,’ Schol. τι- 
μιώτερον. There is perhaps also 
an ambiguous allusion to pre- 
‘cedence in time. 

78. of «.7r-rA. ‘No! not till 
I have taken Iophon by him- 
self and away from his father, 
and sounded him, to see how 
he composes.’ The metaphor 
is from the ring of genuine 
coins ; οὗ, inf. 723. Lysist. 485, 
ws αἰσχρὸν ἀκωδώνιστον ἐᾶν τὸ 
τοιοῦτον πρᾶγμα μεθέντας. The 
allusion, of course, is to the 
suspicion entertained that his 
plays were not entirely his own. 
It has been remarked, and the 
observation is important, that 
the ancients generally had less 
concern than we have about 
authenticity in authorship ; and 
this partly explains why 50 
many works came down to the 
Alexandrian critics under a spu- 
rious name. 

80. κἄλλως κι τι. ‘ Besides, 
Euripides, being a scamp, might 
perhaps try to abscond with 
me to the upper world ; but the 
other, as he took things easily 
in this world, so takes them 
easily in that.’ The sense is, 
that Euripides is likely to play 
the part of a runaway slave, 
and get back to the theatre in 
company with its patron and 
president Dionysus; whereas 


᾿Αγάθων δὲ ποῦ στιν; AI. ἀπολιπῶν μ᾽ ἀποί- 


Sophocles wil] make no such 
attempt, but will stay content- 
edly where he is. Our equiva- 
lent to εὔκολος is ‘a good easy 
man,’ while δύσκολος is ‘ peevish,’ 
‘cross,’ ‘ill-tempered.’ See inf. 
359. On the affinity between 
these words and others, froma 
root red, see Curtius, Gr. Etym. 


li, 464. 
83. ᾿Αγάθων. Of this poet, 
who was evidently held in much 


‘esteem not only for his social 


qualities but for his refinement 
of manners and elegance of 
language, we know a good deal 
from the Thesmophoriazuse and 
from Plato’s Symposium. Of 
all the tragic authors enume- 
rated here he alone is spcken 
of with respect and regard, as 
‘a good poet, and regretted by 
his friends.’ Mitchell remarks 
that Aristotle, Poet. ch. 17, re- 
gards Agathon as ‘the person 
who above all others corrupted 
the Tragic Muse.’ The play 
on ἀγαθὸς and ᾿Αγάθων is ob- 
vious. Of his moral character 
not much that is credible can 
be said; his effeminacy was 
rather notorious, and Aristo- 
phanes attacked him for this 
in the Γηρυτάδης. Like Euri- 
pides, he retired to the court 
of Archelaus, king of Mace- 
donia, which is perhaps alluded 
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Διόνυσός ἐστι μετὰ θεράποντος Eavbiov κατὰ Evperidov 
πόθον εἰς “Αἰδου κατιών᾽ ἔχει δὲ λεοντῆν καὶ ῥόπαλον πρὸς τὸ 
τοῖς ἐντυγχάνουσιν ἔκπληξιν παρέχειν. ἔλθὼὠν δὲ ὡς τὸν ‘Hpa- 
κλέα πρότερον, ἵνα ἐξετάση τὰ κατὰ τὰς ὁδούς, ἧ καὶ αὐτὸς ἐπὶ 
τὸν Κέρβερον ᾧχετο, καὶ ὀλίγα ἅττα περὶ τῶν τραγικῶν τούτῳ 
διαλεχθεὶς ὁρμᾶται πρὸς τὸ προκείμενον. ἐπεὶ δὲ πρὸς τῇ ᾿Αχε- 
ρουσίᾳ λίμνῃ γίνεται, ὁ μὲν Ξανθίας, διὰ τὸ μὴ συννεναυμαχη- 
κέναι τὴν περὶ ᾿Αργινούσας ναυμαχίαν, ὑπὸ τοῦ Χάρωνος οὐκ 
ἀναληφθεὶς πεζῇ τὴν λίμνην κύκλῳ πορεύεται. ὁ δὲ Διόνυσος 
δύο ὀβολῶν περαιοῦται, προσπαίζων ἅμα τοῖς κατὰ τὸν πόρον 
ἄδουσι βατράχοις καὶ γελωτοποιῶν. μετὰ ταῦτα δ᾽ ἐν “Aidov τῶν 
πραγμάτων ἥδη χειριζομένων of τε μύσται χορεύοντες ἐν τῷ προ- 
φανεῖ καὶ τὸν Ἴακχον ἄδοντες ἐν χοροῦ σχήματι καθορῶνται, ὁ 
τε Διόνυσος μετὰ τοῦ θεράποντος εἰς ταυτὸν ἔρχεται τούτοις. τῶν 
δὲ προηδικημένων ὑπὸ ρακλέους προσπλεκομένων τῷ Διονύσῳ 
διὰ τὴν ἐκ τῆς σκενῆς ἄγνοιαν, μέχρι μέν τινος οὐκ ἀγελοίως 
χειμάζονται, εἶτα μέντοι γε ὡς τὸν Πλούτωνα καὶ τὴν Περσέ- 
array παραχθέντες ἀλεωρῆς τυγχάνουσιν. ἐν δὲ τούτῳ ὁ μὲν 
τῶν μυστῶν χορὸς περὶ τοῦ τὴν πολιτείαν ἐξισῶσαι καὶ τοὺς 
ἀτίμους ἐντίμους ποιῆσαι χἀτέρων τινῶν πρὸς τὴν ᾿Αθηναίων πό- 
λιν διαλέγεται. τὰ δὲ λοιπὰ τοῦ δρίματος μονόκωλα, ἄλλως δὲ 
τερπνὴν καὶ φιλόλογον λαμβάνει σύστασιν. παρεισάγεται γὰρ 
Εὐριπίδης Αἰσχύλῳ περὶ τῆς τραγικῆς διαφερόμενος, τὸ μὲν ἔμ- 
προσθεν Αἰσχύλον παρὰ τῷ “Aidn βραβεῖον ἔχοντος καὶ tov 
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ΟΣ ’ 4 5 > , a a 9 ll é 

τραγφδικοῦ θρόνου, τότε δὲ Εὐριπίδου τῆς τιμῆς ἀντιποιησαμένου 

[ 4 δι U ? ” 4 ’ ’ 
συστήσαντος δὲ τοῦ Πλούτωνος αὐτοῖς τὸν Διόνυσον διακούειν, 
¢ @ 9 “ Ld LY Ά σι Q , 
ἑκάτερος αὐτοῖν λόγους πολλοὺς καὶ ποικίλους ποιεῖται, καὶ τέ- 
λος πάντα ἔλεγχον καὶ πᾶσαν βάσανον οὐκ ἀπιθάνως ἑκατέρου 
κατὰ τῆς θατέρου ποιήσεως προσαγαγόντος, κρίνας παρὰ προσ- 
δοκίαν ὁ Διόνυσος Αἰσχύλον νικᾶν, ἔχων αὐτὸν ὡς τοὺς ζῶντας 
ἀνέρχεται. 

a a 9 

To δὲ δρᾶμα τῶν εὖ πάνυ καὶ φιλολόγως πεποιημένων. ἐδι- 
δάχθη ἐπὶ Καλλίου τοῦ μετὰ ᾿Αντιγένη διὰ Φιλωνίδου εἰς Λήναια. 
: a 9. e 
πρῶτος ἦν δεύτερος Φρύνιχος Movoas’ Πλάτων τρίτος Κλεο- 

a Φ a » Ld N a LS 2 » a 

φῶντι. οὕτω δὲ ἐθαυμάσθη τὸ δρᾶμα διὰ τὴν ἐν αὐτῷ παράβασιν 
ὥστε καὶ ἀνεδιδάχθη, ὥς φησι Δικαίαρχος. οὐ δεδήλωται μὲν 
ὅπου ἐστὶν ἡ σκηνή, εὐλογώτατον δ᾽ ἐν Θήβαις" καὶ γὰρ 6 Διόνυ- 


a 4. a a 
gos ἐκεῖθεν καὶ πρὸς τὸν Ἡρακλέα ἀφικνεῖται Θηβαῖον ὄντα. 
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4 
Εἴπω τι τῶν εἰωθότων, ὦ δέσποτα, 


ἐφ᾽ οἷς ἀεὶ γελῶσιν οἱ θεώμενοι ; 
ΔΙ. νὴ τὸν Δί᾽ ὅ τι βούλει γε, πλὴν πιέζομαι, 
τοῦτο δὲ φύλαξαι" πάνυ γάρ ἐστ᾽ ἤδη χολή. 


ΔΙ. πλήν γ᾽ ὡς 
5 


EIA. μηδ᾽ ἕτερον ἀστεῖόν τι; 
θλίβομαι. 
EIA. τί δαί; τὸ πάνυ γέλοιον εἴπω; ΔΙ. νὴ Δία 
θαρρῶν γ᾽ ἐκεῖνο μόνον ὅπως μὴ ᾽ρεῖς, ἘΞΑ, 
τὸ τί; 
1. εἴπω. ‘Should I utter 


some of the usual jokes, mas- 
ter, at which the spectators al- 
ways laugh?’ A hard hit, first 
at the low and vulgar wit of 
contemporary poets (1t3—14), 
secondly, and more especially, 
ut the bad taste of the audience 
who applauded it. Schol. δια- 
βάλλει τοὺς κωμῳδοὺς, ws γελοίοις 
χρωμένους καὶ παρατρέποντας τοὺς 
θεατὰς ἀπὸ τῆς ἀκριβείας. For 
the interrogative use of the de- 
liberative subjunctive Mitchell 
compsres Oed. T. 364. Eur. 
Suppl. 293. Hence μὴ, not οὐ, 
in v. 5, a8 in Thesm. 19, διὰ τὴν 
χοάνην οὖν μήτ᾽ ἀκούω μήθ᾽ ὁρῶ ; 
Eur. Hipp. 178, τί σ᾽ ἐγὼ δράσω, 
τί δὲ μὴ δράσω; Mitchell wrongly 
explains, after Thiersch, καὶ 
φυλακτέον ὅπως ἂν μὴ ἕτερον 
acreidy τι φράζηταί μοι; 

νὴ τὸν Δί. ‘O, by all 
means, whatever you please,— 


for me. 


only not, This load is too much 
Do avoid that; for by 
this time it’s quite gall to me!’ 
Fritzsch compares Hor. Sat. ii. 
6, 32, ‘Hoc iuvat et melli est.’ 
The stale joke of slaves bearing 
burdens and saying coarse or 
common-place things, is be- 
lieved to have originated the 
sense of φορτικὸς, ‘low,’ from 
φορτία. 

5. ὡς θλίβομαι. This phrase, 
being exactly the same as ws 
πιέζομαι, is meant to show the 
very limited resource for joking 
which these subjects afforded ; 
and the remark applies equally 
to χεξητιᾷς, of which again ἀπο- 
παρδήσομαι is virtually a syn- 
onym. Cf. Equit. 998, of ὡς 
xeoelw, κοὐχ ἅπαντας ἐκφέρω. ’ 

7. Bergk, who thinks ἐκεῖνο 
μόνον must mean’ illud solum, 
reads with good MSS. μόνον 
ἐκεῖν. It depended entirely on. 


6 APIZTO®ANOTS 


AI. -μεταβαλλόμενος ravagopov ὅτι χεζητιᾷς. 


δ᾽ Ld le) Ψ θ > 3 9 A , 
μηδ᾽ ὁτε τοσοῦτον ἄχθος em ἐμαυτῳ φερων, 


εἰ μὴ καθαιρήσει τις, ἀποπαρδήσομαι ; 10 
AI. μὴ δῆθ᾽, ἱκετεύω, πλήν γ᾽ ὅταν μέλλω ’ Ecpeiv. 


Ul ~ > ww ἴον ‘ ’ ’ 
τί δῆτ᾽ ἔδει με ταῦτα τὰ σκεύη φέρειν 


Ν ’ \ ? , 
εἴπερ ποιήσω μηδὲν ὧνπερ. Φρύνιχος 
εἴωθε ποιεῖν; καὶ Λύκις καμειψίας 


the tone of the actor. Cf. 
Eccles. 258, ἐκεῖνο μόνον do- 
κεπτον. 

8. τὸ ἀνάφορον, the yoke, 
pole, or cross-bar which Xan- 
thias carries on his shoulder 
for supporting and distributing 
the bundles of στρώματα. It was 
placed not along the back, but 
across one shoulder, so that the 
kurden could be shifted (Rich, 
Dict. Antiq. v. jugum); which 
is the point of μεταβαλλόμενος. 
See Eccl. 833. 

ἐπ’ ἐμαυτῷᾷ,  Fritzsch 
thinks these words are pur- 


posely added to introduce the 


joke in 25. 

10. καθαιρήσει, ‘shall take 
it down,’ καταβιβάσει. In ἀπο- 
παρδήσομαι there seems a 
secondary or allusive sense of 
crepando eximam. Cf. 1097. 

11. ὅταν μέλλω. Such a re- 
mark, says Dionysus, will be 
as good as an emetic, should 
I ever require one. 

14. Bergk, by marking the 
interrogation at ποιεῖν, retains 
the next verse, which Meineke 
and others omit. ‘There is 
Lycis too, and Ameipsias; they 
carry traps (i.e. introduce slaves 
carrying them) every now and 
then in comedy.’ It must be 
confessed that κωμῳδίᾳ is rather 
harshly used* for κωμῳδοποιΐᾳ, 
and the best MSS. prefix τῇ. 
There are also variants οὗ oxevo- 


φοροῦσ᾽, and of or οἵτινες oxeun- 
φοροῦσ. Fritzsch makes a 
compound Λύκισκἀμειψίας, con- 
jecturing that one Lyciscus 
may have been a literary friend 
of Ameipsias. He further reads 
ὥσπερ---- σκενηφόρους ἑκάστοτ᾽ 
κιτιλ. Bothe suggests, with 
some probability, κεΐ Λύσις, 
x.7.d., the MSS. having Avxs, 
Avo, and Λύκος, whence Kock 
proposed κἀπίλυκος, the name 
Epilycus being known. Bergk 
further suggests ἐς σκενοφόρους, 
‘in regard to the baggage-car- 
riers in comedy.’ The com- 
pound σκευηφορεῖν for oxevodo- 
ρεῖν is contrary to strict ana- 
logy. But ἀσπιδηφόρος occurs in 
Aesch. Theb. 19, if the reading 
be correct, On the whole there- 
fore the genuineness of the 
verse is doubtful.—Phrynichus, 
the writer of the old comedy, a 
contemporary of our poet, and 
a competitor with a rival play, 
the Μοῦσαι, which gained the 
second prize. He is mentioned 
in Nub. 556 48 copied by Eupo- 
lis in some of his low scenes. 
Dr Holden (Onomast. Ar.) dis- 
tinguishes three other persons 
of this name; one was the 
tragic writer who preceded 
Aeschylus, and on whose Si- 
donian Women the plan of the 
Persae was laid; see Vesp. 200, 
269, Av. 750, inf. 1299; another, 
the general, a στρατηγὸς and a 
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,. , 42ε 2 9 , 
σκεύη φέρουσ᾽ ἑκάστοτ᾽ ἐν κωμῳδίᾳ, - 15 


μή νυν ποιήσῃς" ws ἐγὼ θεώμενος, 


ὅταν τι τούτων τῶν σοφισμάτων ἴδω, 
a a td : 
πλεῖν ἢ ᾽νιαυτῷ πρεσβύτερος ἀπέρχομαι. 


bd ¢ vw? e 4 e 

ὦ τρισκακοδαίμων ap ὁ τράχηλος οὑτοσί, 

ὅτι θλίβεται μέν, τὸ δὲ γέλοιον οὐκ ἐρεῖ 20 
4 3 ” a? 9 \ ° 
eit οὐχ ὕβρις ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ καὶ πολλὴ Tpudn, 


ὅτ᾽ ἐγὼ μὲν ὧν Διόνυσος, υἱὸς Σταμνίου, 
αὐτὸς βαδίζω καὶ πονῶ, τοῦτον δ᾽ ὀχῶ, 


rival of Alcibiades, one of the 
Four Hundred, Thue. vit. 25 
seqq., inf. 689; and a fourth, 
believed to have been a tragic 
actor and dancer, mentioned in 
Vesp. 1293, 1481, 1515.—Of 
Lycis nothing is known. The 
Schol. calls him κωμῳδίας ποιη- 
rhs, and adds λέγει δὲ αὐτὸν καὶ 
Λύκον .--- Ameipsias is the comic 
poet, a rival of Aristophanes, 
and victorious over the first 
edition of the Clouds. The 
titles of seven of his plays are 
known. What little is recorded 
of him will be found in Dr 
Holden’s useful Onomasticon. 
16. ἐγὼ θεώμενος. Dionysus, 
as the patron of the theatre 
and as represented there by the 
ἱερεὺς, calls himself a spectator, 
and says that when he sees any 
of these low devices he leaves 
the theatre older by more than 
a year, i.e. the mere annoyance 
aud ennui make him feel old. 
19. τράχηλος, collum, and 
αὐχὴν, cervix, are usually ap- 
plied to the exterior, δέρη to 
the interior of the throat, gut- 
tur. But in Aesch. Ag. 320 
οὐκέτ᾽ ἐξ ἐλευθέρου δέρης has 
reference both to utterance and 
to the chain or yoke of slavery. 
20. οὐκ ἐρῶ Meineke after 
Cobet. The change of subject 


however is as harsh as it is un- 
necessary. Bergk makes the 
same suggestion independently. 

21. τρυφὴ, ‘affectation,’ ‘love 
of ease,’ viz. in Xanthias, who 
complains, though he is allowed 
to ride, while his master, a god, 
is content to walk. 

22. Zrapylov. ‘Son of— 
Jug,’ παρὰ προσδοκίαν for Διὸς, 
in allusion, as Mitchell sup- 
poses, to his portly figure, 

23. ὀχῶ,. By a kind of cata- 
chresis the word here’ means 
ἐῶ or ποιῶ ὀχεῖσθαι, ‘I let him 
ride,’ And as the act meant is 
an event that took place at the 
outset of the journey, the opta- 
tive follows; ‘that he might not 
be tried.’ Precisely similar is 
761, 766 inf., νόμος τις ἐνθάδ᾽ 
ἐστὶ κείμενος, Tov ἄριστον byra— 
σίτησιν ἐν πρυτανείῳ λαμβάνειν 
ἕως ἀφίκοιτο τὴν τέχνην σοφώ- 
repos, where the sense virtual- 
ly is νόμος ἔκειτο, or ἐτέθη. 
Equit. 133, καὶ rl τόνδε χρὴ 
παθεῖν; Δ. κρατεῖν, ἕως ἕτερος 
ἀνὴρ βδελυρώτερος αὐτοῦ γένοιτο. 
Dem. Androt. p. 596, 8 11, διὰ 
ταῦτα γὰρ τοῦτον ἔχει τὸν τρόπον 
ὁ νόμος,---ἶνα μηδὲ πεισθῆναι μηδὲ 
ἐξαπατηθῆναι γένοιτ᾽ ἐπὶ τῷ δήμῳ. 
Eur. Ion 821, ὁ δ᾽ ἐν θεοῦ δό- 
μοισιν ἄφετος, ws λάθοι, παιδεύ- 
εται. 


8 ᾿ς ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥ͂Σ 


ἵνα μὴ ταλαυπωροῖτο μηδ᾽ ἄχθος φέροι: 


BA. 
y ὀχεῖ; 
BIA. 
Ῥέως πάνυ. 
ΔΙ. οὔκουν τὸ βάρος τοῦθ᾽, 


φέρει; ; 


ov yap. φέρω ‘yw; ΔΙ. πῶς φέρεις yap, ὅς 


25 


φέρων γε ταυτί. ΔΙ. τίνα τρόπον: ἘΞΑ. βα- 


ὃ σὺ as, ὄνος 


=A. οὐ δῆθ᾽ ὅ ὅ γ᾽ ἔχω γὼ καὶ φέρω, μὰ τὸν Δί᾽ οὔ. 


ΔΙ. πῶς γὰρ φέρεις, ὅς γ᾽ αὐτὸς ὑφ᾽ ἑτέρου φέρει: 


e 3 4 e A ’ 

ὁ δ᾽ ὦμος οὑτοσὶ πιέξεται. 30 
3 9 ‘ a 

σὺ δ᾽ οὖν ἐπειδὴ τὸν ὄνον ov φής σ᾽ ὠφελεῖν, 


9 a é \ A ” 3 ’ , 
ἐν τῷ μέρει σὺ τὸν ὄνον ἀράμενος φέρε. 


οἴμοι κακοδαίμων' τί γὰρ ἐγὼ οὐκ ἐναυμάχουν ; 


4 4 ’ a > 27 , 
ἢ τᾶν σε KWKVELY ἂν ἐκέλευον μακρὰ. 


EA. οὐκ old" 

Al. 

EA 

AI. κατάβα, πανοῦργε. 


καὶ yap ἐγγὺς τῆς θύρας 


ἤδη βαδίζων εἰμὶ τῆσδ᾽, of πρῶτά με 26 
ἔδει τραπέσθαι. παιδίον, παῖ, ἡμί, παῖ. 


25. ὅς γ᾽ ὀχεῖ, 1.6. cum ipse 
feraris. ‘How can a man at 
once carry and be carried?’ The 
quibble is doubtless a satire on 
sophistical teachings. It is 
more clearly repeated in v. 29. 

26. τίνα τρόπον; ‘How cau 
that be?’ Xanthias interprets 
‘how?’ to mean ‘in what kind 


of way,’ and replies ‘very 
heavily,’ or ‘with great dis- 
comfort,’ | 


27. οὗνος Bergk. Meineke, 
with MS. R., has ὄνος, ‘a don- 
key,’ which Fritzsch also adopts. 
He thinks the joke turns on 
calling the man a donkey, i.e. 
‘whether you carry it or the 
animal carries it, in either case 
it is a donkey that does the 
work,’ 

31. σὺ & οὖν, The syntax 
4s, ¢redy σὺ ov pys, σὺ φέρε, 


κιτιλ. ‘Then as you say the 
donkey is of no use to you, (as. 
I say it is,) do you take UP in 
your turn and carry him.’ 

33. τί οὐκ ἐναυμάχουν; ‘Why 
did I not serve (as other slaves 
did) as a marine at the battle of 
Arginusae (B.c. 406), in which 
case I should have obtained my 
freedom, and might have defied 
you?’ See inf.692. ᾿ 

34. μακρά. Cf. Vesp. 584, 
κλαειν ἡμεῖς μακρὰ τὴν κεφαλὴν 
εἰπόντες τῇ διαθήκῃ. Plut. 612. 
Thesm. 211. 

35. κατάβα. An imperative 
as if from a present εὐνὴν μάν: 
We can hardly regard it us 
shortened form of κὐπάβηθὶς 
Mitchell compares εἴσβα, ἔμβα, 
ἐπίβα, used by Euripides. 

36. βαδίζων, ‘in trudging 
along,’ viz. while Xanthias rides. ° 
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HP. 


’ A 4 3 tA e : Aa 
tis τὴν θύραν ἐπάταξεν; ὡς κενταυρικῶς 


» "0 . we \o4 4 
ἐνηλαθ᾽ ὁστις" εἶπέ μοι, τουτὶ τί HV; 


ὡς σφόδρα μ᾽ ἔδεισε. ἘΔ. νὴ Δία, μὴ pai- 


ὁ παῖς. EA. τί ἔστιν; ΔΙ. οὐκ ἐνεθυμήθης : 


40 


οὔ τοι μὰ τὴν Δήμητρα δύναμαι μὴ γελᾶν". 


καίτοι δάκνω γ᾽ ἐμαυτόν" ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως γελώ. 


ΔΙ. 

ἘΞΑ. τὸ τί; 
ΔΙ. 

νοιό γε. 
ΗΡ, 
ΔΙ. 
ΗΡ, 


ὦ δαιμόνιε, πρόσελθε" δέομαι γάρ τί σου. 
GAN’ οὐχ οἷός τ᾽ εἴμ᾽ ἀποσοβῆσαι τὸν γέλων, 


e a a 9 δ “a , 

ὁρῶν λεοντῆν ἐπὶ κροκωτῷ κειμένην. 46 
/ ς “ / ’ ‘ ev 

τίς ὁ νοῦς; τί κόθορνος καὶ ῥόπαλον ξυνηλ- 


θέτην ; 


38. κενταυρικῶς. Schol. ἀν- 
τὶ τοῦ ἀκόσμως καὶ ὑβριστικώς. 
Hercules comes out, and on 
seeing the ridiculous attire (46) 
of Dionysus cannot suppress 
his laughter (45). Plaut. Ru- 
dens 414, ‘quist qui nostris 
tam proterve foribus facit in- 
juriam?’ Trucul. 11. 2, 1, ‘ quis 
illic est qui tam proterve nos- 
tras aedes arietat δ᾽ 

39. ὅστις. Supply ἦν ὁ rard- 
tas. Nub. 226, ἔπειτ᾽ ἀπὸ ταρροῦ 
τοὺς θεοὺς ὑπερφρονεῖς, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ 
ἀπὸ τῆς γῆς, εἴπερ; 

41. μὴ palvod γε. ‘Yes! 
what he feared was that you 
were going to turn mad and be 
as outrageous as he had been 
himself,’ Cf. 564. Both the 
absurd dress and the violent 
knocking seemed to Hercules 
the acts of amadman. A smart 
gibe on the affected valour and 
daring of Dionysus, who was 
traditionally a coward, Il. v1. 
135. For ἔδεισε μὴ cf. Hecuba 


1138. ᾿ ee 
.. 42. μὰ τὴν Δήμητρα. “ Ridi- 


cule; nam mulieres per Cere- 

rem sive solam, ut h.1., sive 
cum Proserpina coniunctam, ut 
Thesm. 897, 916, νὴ τὼ θεὼ, ju- 

rare solebant, item per Dianam, — 
Hecaten, Venerem.’ Bothe. 

46. λεοντῆν. Hercules recog- 
nizes the imitation of his own 
dress, intended to frighten the 
ghosts in Hades, but is amused 
at its combination with an ef- 
feminate mantle of saffron-dye. 
It appears to have been, per- 
haps as an emblem of his 
timidity (sup. 41), the tradi- 
tional dress of Dionysus, since 
it was also used by women. 
See Aesch. Ag. 230, and Thesm. 
253, Lysist. 44, Eccl. 879. 

47. κόθορνος. This also, a 
boot or buskin laced in front, 
was peculiar to the god, perhaps 
as connected with the stage. 
Virg. Georg. ii. 7, ‘nudataque 
musto Tinge novo mecum di- 
reptis crura cothurnis.’ For 
ξυνηλθέτην Mitchell compares 
Thesm. 140, τίς dal κατόπτρου 
kal ξίφους kowavias, 
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ποῖ γῆς ἀπεδήμεις. ΔΙ. ἐπεβάτευον Κλεισ- 


3 ’ A ’ , fe) 
Kkavavpaynoas; ΔΙΊ. καὶ κατεδύσαμέν ye vais 


τῶν πολεμίων ἢ Swoex’ ἢ τρισκαίδεκα. 50 


θένει. 
ΗΡ. 
ΗΡ, 

ἐξηγρόμην. 
ΔΙ." 


σφώ; ΔΙ. νὴ τὸν ᾿Απόλλω. HP. κἀτ᾽ ἔγωγ᾽ 


\ a > 9 \ a A 9 , 
καὶ δῆτ᾽ ἐπὶ τῆς νεὼς ἀναγιγνώσκοντί μοι. 


τὴν ᾿Ανδρομέδαν πρὸς ἐμαυτὸν ἐξαίφνης πόθος 


48. ἀπεδήμεις. ‘What foreign 
land were you visiting, when 
you adopted such an attire?’— 
‘I was serving’ (replies the 
god, with the look and tone of 
a braggart,) ‘as a marine (ἐπι- 
Bdrns) on board the—Cleis- 
thenes.’ Of course there is an 
allusion to the disreputable 
character of this man (Ach. 118, 
Equit. 1374) in the ambiguous 
use of the verb, which Fritzsch 
rightly explains as above. He 
adds, that Κλεισθένει means 
‘under Cleisthenes as trierarch.’ 
This is Dobree’s view, who re- 
gards it as equivalent to a dative 
of place. Cf. 57, inf. 422. 

49. κατεδύσαμεν. ‘We sank 
(or disabled, Thuc. i. 50) some 
twelve or thirteen of the enemy’s 
ships.’ ‘ What,’ exclaims Her- 
cules, ‘you two! Then I sup- 
pose it was in a dream.’ Bergk 
and Fritzsch give this clause to 
Xanthias, Compare Eur. Cycl. 
8, φέρ᾽ ἴδω, τοῦτ᾽ ἰδὼν ὄναρ λέγω ; 

53. τὴν ᾿Ανδρομέδαν. 1ὶ 18 8 
question of interest, and one of 
considerable literary import- 
ance, whether this means that 
he was readinga MS. copy of the 
play of Euripides on board ship, 
or merely that he read the name 
of the Andromeda on the ship’s 
side. Mitchell, to whom the 
latter explanation did not occur, 


asks ‘Why the Andromeda of 
all plays of Euripides?’ If how- 
ever a ship so-called is meant, 
we may well suppose it had 
gained some distinction in the 
late sea-fight. Fritzsch (on 
1437) remarks that the names 
of Attic ships were invariably 
feminine. He also thinks the 
reading of the tragedy is meant. 
The question cannot, of course, 
be here fully discussed. The 
conviction arrived at by the 
present editor, after much re. 
search and inquiry into the age 
or era of a written Greek litera- 
ture, is that the latter is the 
true meaning. The reading of 
books is mentioned as a novelty 
inf. 943, 1114, and so far as we 
know, it had not become a 
practice before the Platonic age. 
᾿Αναξαγόρον βιβλία are men- 
tioned in Apol. Soc. p. 26, p, 
Εὐριπίδου βιβλία inf. 1409, where 
perhaps the same bovks are 
alluded to. The copying out 
for one’s own use a tragic speech 
was about the extent of literary 
writing, inf. 181. There is, 
perhaps, some difficulty in πρὸς 
ἐμαυτὸν, for which Bothe com- 
pares Eccles. 931, ἄδω πρὸς 
ἐμαντὴν ᾿Επιγένει τὠμῷ φίλῳ. 
But it is sufficient to under- 
stand that he was reading the 
word silently to himself, and 
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τὴν καρδίαν ἐπάταξε πῶς οἴει σφόδρα. 


HP. πόθος : πόσος τις; ΔΙ. μικρός, ἡλίκος Μόλων. 
HP. γυναικός: AI. οὐ δῆτ᾽. HP. ἀλλὰ παιδὸς : 

ΔΙ. οὐδαμώς. 56 
HP. ἀλλ᾽ ἀνδρός; AT. ἀταταῖ. HP. fuveyévou τῷ 


Κλεισθένει ; 
μὴ σκῶπτέ μ᾽, ὠδέλφ᾽" οὐ γὰρ GAN ἔχω κακῶς" 


ΔΙ. οὐκ ἔχω φράσαι. 


e , 3 3 “ > A 

ὅμως γε μέντοι σοι St αἰνυγμῶν ἐρώ. 61 
ῳ 43 9 U 4 , δ 

ἤδη ποτ᾽ ἐπεθύμησας ἐξαίφνης ἔτνους : 


᾿ἔτνους ; βαβαιάξ, μυριάκις γ᾽ ἐν τῷ βίῳ. 


ΔΙ. 
τοιοῦτος ἵμερός με διαλυμαίνεται. 
HP. ποῖός τις, ὠδελφίδιον ; 
ΗΡ. 
ΔΙ. 


ποὺ for the information of 
another, or for the purpose of 
asking questions, 

54. ἐπάταξε. Here, as sup. 
38, inf. 645, we have the Attic 
word always used in place of 
ἔτυψε.---πῶς οἴει, cf. πῶς δοκεῖς 
in Ach. 12. 

55. ἡλίκος Μόλων. ‘As big 
as—Molon,’ who was said to 
have been a foot-pad, λωποδύ- 
rns, of huge stature, though, ac- 
cording to the Schol., others 
supposed an actor to be meant: 
the same, perhaps, as the one 
mentioned in Dem. De Fals. 
Leg. p. 418, § 246, as the actor 
of the Phoenissae of Euripides, 
(Dr Holden, Onomast. in v., 
from Fritzsch, who takes the 
same view, and supposes he 
was the πρωταγωνιστὴς in the 
play of the Andromeda). 

57. guveyévov. He pretends 
(see sup. 48) that his over 
friendly relations with Cleis- 
thenes might have awakened a 
memory of regret. Meineke 
has ἀτταταῖ. HP. ἐξυνεγένον 


ap ἐκδιδάσκω τὸ σαφές, ἢ ᾽τέρᾳ φράσω; 


Κλεισθένει ; which is somewhat 
less rhythmical; but ἀτταταῖ 
has more authority than drarat. 
Fritzsch, AI. ἀπαπαῖ. HP, ξυν- 
eyévou τῷ Ἀλεισθένει ; 

58. ov γὰρ ἀλλ᾽ «7.2, ‘ for 
I really am in ἃ bad way, to so 
strong ἃ passion am I a prey.’ 
(Lit. ‘for it is not but that.’— 
Mitchell refers to Eur. Bacch. 
785, Suppl. 570, Iph. T. 1005.) 
Lhe metaphor is taken from 
the ravaging of wild beasts. So 
Theocr. x. 15, τίς δέ ru τᾶν 
παίδων λυμαίνεται ; Bothe says 
‘versus tragici coloris.’ 

60. ὦ ’᾿δελφίδιον. On a sub- 
ject so congenial to his own 
feelings Hercules becomes com- 
municative and confidential.— 
φράσαι, ‘to tell you plainly and 
at once.’ 

63. μυριάκις. The traditional 
gluttony of Hercules is satirized; 
see Eur. Alcest. 750 seqq., inf. 
505, 550 5666. 

64. ap ἐκδιδάσκω. This ap- 
pears to be the indicative, not 
the deliberative conjunctive. 
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μὴ δῆτα περὶ ἔτνους ye’ πάνυ yap μανθάνω. 65 

τοιουτοσὶ τοίνυν με δαρδάπτει πόθος. 

HP, καὶ ταῦτα τοῦ τεθνηκότος ; 
9 ’ , 8. ἃ ᾽ 3 ἤ \ ‘ b 

κοὐδείς γέ μ᾽ ἂν πείσειεν ἀνθρώπων TO μὴ οὐκ 


HP, πότερον εἰς “Asdou 


καὶ νὴ Δί᾽ εἴ τί γ᾽ ἔστιν ἔτι κατωτέρω. 70 
ΔΙ. δέομαι ποιητοῦ δεξιοῦ. 


e Ἁ Ἁ 9 49 93 e > 4 
οἱ μὲν yap οὐκέτ᾽ εἰσίν, οἱ δ᾽ ὄντες κακοί, 


τί δ᾽; οὐκ Ἰοφῶν ξῇ; ΔΙ. τοῦτο γάρ τοι καὶ 


vo 9 4 \ 3 ’ ἢ a> vw 
ἔτ᾽ ἐστὶ λοιπὸν ἀγαθόν, εἰ καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἄρα 


οὐ γὰρ σάφ᾽ οἶδ᾽ οὐδ᾽ αὐτὸ τοῦθ᾽ ὅπως ἔχει. 75 


12 
ΗΡ, 
ΔΙ. 
Εὐριπίδου. 
ΔΙ. 
ἐλθεῖν ἐπ᾽ ἐκεῖνον. 
κάτω: ᾿ 
ΔΙ. 
HP. τί βουλόμενος : 
ΗΡ, 
μόνον 
HP. 


‘Do I make you understand my 
meaning, or must I explain it 
in another way ?’ 

67. καὶ ταῦτα κιτ.λ. ‘Ingens 
Euripidis desiderium, quo Bac- 
chus contabescit, eum animo- 
rum habitum imitatur, quo 
tum recens mortuo Euripide 
permulti Athenis fuerunt.’ 
Fritzsch. Some editors con- 
tinue this clause to Dionysus, 

9. ἐπ᾽ ἐκεῖνον. ‘To go to 
fetch that deceased poet.’ This 
use of ἐκεῖνον, as distinct from 
αὐτὸν, and used of persons ab- 
sent or no longer alive, should 
be noticed. Mitchell translates, 
‘for the purpose of bringing 
him up,’ as if ἐκεῖνον was ἃ 
synomym of αὐτόν. Compare 
Pac. 105, Nub. 342, and for the 
use of ἐπὶ, inf. 111, §77, 1418. 

70, καὶ νὴ Al’ κιτλ, Again 
a, boastful tone is used, as sup. 
50 ἄο. 

7t. δέομαι, I require for my 
theatre, which is now, as it 
were, ἔρημον from the decease 


εἶτ᾽ ov Σοφοκλέα, πρότερον ὄντ᾽ Εὐριπίδου, 


of the great composers. 

72. οἱ μὲν γὰρ «.7.A. ‘For 
those we had are dead, and 
those who remain are bad 
poets,’ This is said in refer- 
ence to the recent deaths of 
Sophocles and Euripides. The 
verse is quoted from the Oece- 
neus of Euripides. 

73. ᾿Ιοφῶν. A son of Sopho- 
cles, who was thought to have 
made use of his father’s aid in 
composing his plays, and was 
said to have charged the aged 
poet with dotage. He does not 
seem to have been held in very 
high estimation; but he gained 
the second prize when Euripides 
was first with the Hippolytus, 
B.0. 429. 

74. Supply, εἰ καὶ τοῦτο 
ἀγαθὸν ἀληθῶς ἀγαθόν ἐστι. 

75. ὅπωξ ἔχει. ‘How the 
ease stands,’ viz. whether he 
can be called ‘a good,’ till we 
know if his plays are his own 
or another’s. 

76. πρότερον, ‘standing be- 
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> a a 4 
μέλλεις ἀνάγειν, εἴπερ ty ἐκεῖθεν δεῖ σ᾽ ἄγειν ; 


AI, 


a 9 
ov, πρίν γ᾽ av lodavt’, ἀπολαβὼν αὐτὸν μόνον, 


ἄνευ Σοφοκλέους ὅ τι ποιεῖ κωδωνίσω. 

τ κἄλλως ὁ μέν γ᾽ Εὐριπίδης, πανοῦργος ὦν,. 80 
κἂν ξυναποδρᾶναι δεῦρ᾽ ἐπιχειρήσειέ poe’ 
ὁ δ᾽ εὔκολος μὲν ἐνθάδ᾽, εὔκολος δ᾽ ἐκεῖ, 


ΗΡ, 


χεται, 


fore,’ ‘superior to,’ 5680]. τι- 
μιώτερον. There is perhaps also 
an ambiguous allusion to pre- 
‘cedence in time. 

78. οὔ κιτιλ. ‘No! not till 
I have taken Iophon by him- 
self and away from his father, 
and sounded him, to see how 
he composes.’ The metaphor 
is from the ring of genuine 
coins ; of, inf. 723. Lysist. 485, 
ws αἰσχρὸν ἀκωδώνιστον ἐᾶν τὸ 
τοιοῦτον πρᾶγμα μεθέντας. The 
allusion, of course, is to the 
suspicion entertained that his 
plays were not entirely his own. 
It has been remarked, and the 
observation is important, that 
the ancients generally had less 
concern than we have about 
authenticity in authorship ; and 
this partly explains why so 
many works came down to the 
Alexandrian critics under a spu- 
rious name. 

80. κἄλλως κιτιλ. ‘ Besides, 
Kuripides, being a scamp, might 
perhaps try to abscond with 
me to the upper world ; but the 
other, as he took things easily 
in this world, so takes them 
easily in that.’ The sense is, 
that Euripides is likely to play 
the part of a runaway slave, 
and get back to the theatre in 
company with its patron and 
president Dionysus; whereas 


᾿Αγάθων δὲ ποῦ ᾽στιν; ΔΙ. ἀπολιπών μ᾽ ἀποί- 


Sophocles wil] make no such 
attempt, but will stay content- 
edly where he is. Our equiva- 
Ient to εὔκολος is “8 good easy 
man,’ while δύσκολος is ‘ peevish,’ 
‘cross,’ ‘ill-tempered.’ See inf. 
359. On the affinity between 
these words and others, froma 


‘root wed, see Curtius, Gr. Etym. 


ii. 464. 
83. ᾿Αγάθων. Of this poet, 
who was evidently held in much 


‘esteem not only for his social 


qualities but for his refinement 
of manners and elegance of 
language, we know a good deal 
from the Thesmophoriazuse and 
from Plato’s Symposium, Of 
all the tragic authors enume- 
rated here he alone is spcken 
of with respect and regard, as 
‘a good poet, and regretted by 
his friends.’ Mitchell remarks 
that Aristotle, Poet. ch. 17, re- 
gards Agathon as ‘the person 
who above all others corrupted 
the Tragic Muse.’ The play 
On ἀγαθὸς and ᾿Αγάθων is ob- 
vious. Of his moral character 
not much that is credible can 
be said; his effeminacy was 
rather notorious, and Aristo- 
phanes attacked him for this 
in the I'npurdéns. Like Euri- 
pides, he retired to the court 
of Archelaus, king of Mace- 
donia, which is perhaps alluded 
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HP. 


ἀγαθὸς ποιητὴς Kat 


ποθεινὸς τοῖς φίλοις. 


ΔΙ. ἐς μακάρων εὐωχίαν. 


6 δὲ Ἐξενοκλέης; ΔΙ. ἐξόλοιτο νὴ Δί. 86 
EIA. περὶ ἐμοῦ δ᾽ οὐδεὶς. 


ἐπιτριβομένου τὸν ὦμον οὑτωσὶ σφόδρα. 


οὕκουν ἕτερ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ἐνταῦθα μειρακύλλια 
τραγῳδίας ποιυῦντα πλεῖν. ἡ μύρια, 


90 


Εὐριπίδου πλεῖν ἢ σταδίῳ λαλίστερα ; 


ποῖ γῆς ὁ τλήμων; 
HP. 
HP. Πυθάγγελος δέ; 
λόγος 
-HP. 
Al. 


to in és μακάρων εὐωχίαν, unless 
his fondness for good cheer and 
luxurious living suggested this 
phrase for és Μακάρων νήσους. 
The Scholiast gives both ex- 
. planations; ἢ ws περὶ reredeu- 
τηκότος λέγει,---Ἶ ὅτι ᾿Αρχελάῳ 
τῷ βασιλεῖ μέχρι τελεντῆς μετὰ 
ἄλλων πολλῶν συνῆν ἐν Μακε- 
δονίᾳ, καὶ μακάρων εὐωχίαν ἔφη 
τὴν ἐν βασιλείοις, Fritzsch re- 
gards the reply as clearly refer- 
ring to Agatho’s recent death. 

ib. As οἴχεται is the reading 
of MS. R., Meineke edits on 
his own conjecture, AI. ὅπου 
‘or; ἀπολιπών μ᾽ οἴχεται. 

85. ποῖ γῆς. The question, 
‘Where on earth,’ when the 
meaning is ‘where in heaven,’ 
furnishes a joke in Pac. 198. 

86. evoxréns. The son of 
Carcinus, small in body and 
not very large, as it would seem, 
in mind. See Thesm. 170, 441, 
Vesp. 1551, Pac. 790. 

87. Tivbalyyenos Nothing is 
known about this man, ‘ quo 
nihil contemptius, cuius audito 
nomine festive indignatur Xan- 
thias Pythangelos nominari, 
suam vero ipsius nuilam fieri 
mentionem’ (Dr Holden, Ono- 
mast, Arist., from Fritzsch). 


ἐπιφυλλίδες ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ καὶ στωμύλματα,᾿ 


Bothe thinks nothing more is 
meant than that Xanthias gets 
impatient at being kept stand- 
ing (cf. 107, 115) while his 
master is discussing the cha- 
racters of poets. Fritzsch, with 
some of the early editions, reads 
v. 88 interrogatively. Meineke 
marks the loss of two half 
verses, containing the reply of 
Dionysus to the question ‘ Where 
is Pytbangelus?’ And in go he 
gives πλεῖν ἢ μύρια sqq. to 
Dionysus. | 

91. πλεῖν ἣ σταδίῳ. Cf. Nub. 
430, τῶν Ἑλλήνων εἶναί με λέ- 
Ὕειν ἑκατὸν σταδίοισιν ἄριστον. 
The large number of plays cum- 
posed by Euripides is satirized. 
--λαλίστερα, cf. Eur. Cycl. 315, 
Vesp. 923, κυνῶν ἁπάντων ἄνδρα 
μονοφαγίστατον. 

92. ἐπιφυλλίδες. ‘Mere after- 
growths.’ Hesych. ἐπιφυλλίς" 
βοτρύδιον μικρὸν, ἐπὶ τέλει βλασ- 
τάνον. The smaller bunches of 
grapes coming after the larger 
and earlier, were so described. 
The name seems derived from 
their being covered and hidden 
by the leaves growing over 
them. Fritzsch calls it ‘ ob- 
scurissimum verbum,”’ and con- 
cludes that it was applied to 
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χελιδόνων μουσεῖα, λωβηταὶ τέχνης, 

ἃ φροῦδα θᾶττον, ἣν μόνον χορὸν λάβῃ, 
ἅπαξ προσουρήσαντα τῇ τραγῳδίᾳ. 95 
᾿γόνιμον δὲ ποιητὴν av οὐχ εὕροις ἔτι 
 ξητῶν dv, ὅστις ῥῆμα γενναῖον λάκοι. 


ΗΡ, 


πῶς γόνιμον ;. 
ἕεται 


ΔΙ. «ὡδὶ γόνιμον, ὅστις φθέγ- 


τοιουτονί τι παρακεκινδυνευμένον, 


αἰθέρα Διὸς δωμάτιον, 7 χρόνου πόδα, 


TOO 


δ e [2] 
ἢ φρένα μὲν οὐκ ἐθέλουσαν ὀμόσαι καθ᾽ ἱερῶν, 
λῶτταν δ᾽ ἐπιορκήσασαν ἰδίᾳ τῆς φρενός 
Υ ρκή a τῆς φρενός. 


vineyards where the leaves were 
luxuriant but the fruit little 
or none. They are ‘mere 
chatterers,’ ‘music-schools of 
swallows’ (i.e. of those who 
use foreign phrases, Aesch. Ag. 
1050, Dind.), ‘ destroyers of the 
tragic art, who no sooner get 
leave to exhibit a play, than 
they disappear to be no more 
seen.’ 

93. μουσεῖα, ‘concert-halls,’ 
Eur. Hel. 174 and 1108. An 
elegant expression of Euripides, 
who had called the ivy, in which 
birds shelter and chirp, by this 
term in the Alemena. The 
swallow was a type of foreign 
or barbarous accent, inf. 681, 
Aesch. Ag. 1017, εἴπερ ἐστὶ ph 
χελιδόνος δίκην ἀγνῶτα φωνὴν 
βάρβαρον κεκτημένη. The mean- 
ing then here is, as Fritzsch 
points out, χελιδόνων δίκην ἄ- 
μουσοι. 

94. 6. Meineke would trans- 
pose the words μόνον and ἅπαξ. 

96. γόνιμον, ‘fertilem, fecun- 
dum,’ i.e. ‘inventive,’ Hesych. 
εὔκαρπον (alluding, perbaps, to 
this passage). He also has 
γόνιμος᾽ γνήσιος υἱὸς γεγονὼς, ὁ 
οὐκ εἰσποιητός. 


Ὁ7. ζητῶν ἄν. The ἂν does 
not belong, as Mitchell thinks, 
to the participle, but is merely 
repeated after the emphatic 
word representing the condition, 
el ζητοῖς.---ὅστις λάκοι, the opta- 
tive by a well-known Attic at- 
traction, qui dicat.—pjua, cf. 
inf. 880. 

g8—102. πῶς κιτιλ. ‘How 
inventive?’ Ὁ, ‘In this way 
inventive,—one who will utter 
some hap-hazard phrase of this 
kind, Ether, Jove’s cottage, or, 
foot of time, or a mind that 
refuses to swear by the sacrifice, 
but a tongue that does some 
independent perjury of its own.’ 
All this, of course, is levelled 
at Euripides,—the last line at 
the famous passage in Hippol. 
612. Cf. inf. 1471, Thesm. 275, 
μέμνησο τοίνυν ταῦθ᾽, ὅτι ἡ φρὴν 
ὥμοσεν, ἡ γλῶττα δ᾽ οὐκ ὀμώμοκ᾽, 
οὐδ᾽ ὥρκωσ' ἐγώ. The Ether was 
called οἴκησις Διὸς in the Melan- 
ippe, and so in Thesm. 272 
Euripides says ὄμνυμι τοίνυν 
αἰθέρ᾽ οἴκησιν Διός. ----χρόνου πόδα, 
which the Schol. cites from the 
Alexandrus, occurs alspin Bacch. 
888, κρυπτεύουσι δὲ ποικίλως δα- 
ρὸν χρόνου πόδα. Cf, inf. 311. 
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HP. σὲ δὲ ταῦτ᾽ ἀρέσκει; ΔΙ. 
μαίνομαι. 

HP. 

ΔΙ. 

HP. 

Al, δειπνεῖν pe δίδασκε. 
λόγος. 

ΔΙ. 


μὴ τὸν ἐμὸν οἴκει νοῦν᾽ ἔχεις γὰρ οἰκίαν. 
καὶ μὴν ἀτεχνῶς γε παμπόνηρα φαίνεται. 
BA. -περὶ ἐμοῦ δ᾽. οὐδεὶς 


μαλλὰ πλεῖν ἢ 


ἢ μὴν KoBada γ᾽ ἐστίν, ὡς καὶ σοὶ δοκεῖ. 


105 


9 > @ Ψ Σ ’ \ \ v 
ἀλλ᾽ ὧνπερ ἕνεκα τήνδε THY σκευὴν ἔχων 


? \ A 7 Ψ \ , 
ἦλθον κατὰ σὴν μίμησιν, ἵνα μοι τοὺς ξένους 


τοὺς σοὺς φράσειας, εἰ δεοίμην, οἷσι σὺ 


IIo 


ἔχρω τόθ᾽, ἡνίκ᾽ ἦλθες ἐπὶ τὸν Κέρβερον, 
τούτους φράσον μοι, λιμένας, ἀρτοπώλια, 


103. μαίνομαι, Schol, ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ. 
The popularity of the plays of 
Kuripidesis indirectly ridiculed, 
as well as the bad taste of 
Dionysus as a theatrical critic. 

104. ἦ μήν. “ Yet surely it is 
- nonsensical stuff,as even you (in 

your heart) think,’ or (Fritzsch) 
‘as you show by your loud 
laughter that you think.’ Cobet 
would read καὶ μὴν, which is 
probably right, especially with 
the following ye. Hesych. xé- 
Banos’ πανοῦργος, κακοῦργος, στω- 
μύλος, λάλος, ἔνιοι μάταιος, ὅσ. 
cf. Equit. 270, Properly, ‘mere 
buffoonery.’ 

105. μὴ---οἴκει. ‘ Don’t answer 
for my opinion; you may speak 
for yourself.’ The verse is said 
to be parodied from the Andro- 
meda (Andromache, Schol.) of 
Kuripides, μὴ τὸν ἐμὸν οἴκει 
νοῦν, ἐγὼ γὰρ ἀρκέσω. But 
Fritzsch considers it belonged 
to some other play. Similarly 
Bacch. 331, οἴκει μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν, μὴ 
θύραζε τῶν νόμων. Iph. A. 331, 
οὐχὶ δεινά; τὸν ἐμὸν οἰκεῖν οἶκον 
οὐκ ἐάσομαι ; ; Many examples of 
οἶκον οἰκεῖν are collected by 


Mitchell in his note. Add Per- 
sius, Sat. rv. ult., ‘ Tecum 
habita: noris quam sit tibi 
curta supellex.’ 

106. καὶ μήν. ‘Yet surely 
they do seem. quite of the lowest 
kind.’ Hercules repeats his 
condemnation of the popular 
taste in theatrical literature ; 


‘to which Dionysus retorts, that 


he is a better judge of dinners 
than of poetry. We have a 
similar proverb, ‘ teach your 
grandmother to suck eggs,’ 

107. περὶ ἐμοῦ δέ. Cf. 87, 
115. The mention of dinners 
makes Xanthias doubly feel that 
he is put in the background, 

109. κατὰ σὴν μίμησιν. ‘In 
imitation of you’ (Mitchell). 
The phrase is rather lax : either 
κατὰ τὸ σὸν σχῆμα, or és μίμησιν 
σοῦ would be more correct. But 


κατὰ May, a8 not unfrequently 


(see on Paxr 33), mean διὰ, 
‘to imitate you,’ the possessive 
representing the objective per- 
sonal pronoun. 

111. ἐπὶ, ‘ to fetch Cerberus,’ 
Cf. sup. 69. 


eeAwo tainment.’ 
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πορνεῖ, ἀναπαύλας, ἐκτροπάς, κρήνας, ὁδούς, 
πόλεις, διαίτας, πανδοκευτρίας, ὅπου 


κόρεις ὀλέγιστοι. 
λόγος. 
HP. 


EIA. περὶ ἐμοῦ δ᾽ οὐδεὶς 


115 


ὦ σχέτλιε, τολμήσεις γὰρ ἰέναι; ΔΙΊ. καὶ σύ γε 


μηδὲν ἔτι πρὸς ταῦτ᾽, ἀλλὰ φράζε τῶν ὁδῶν 
ὕπη τάχιστ᾽ ἀφιξόμεθ᾽ εἰς “Αἰδου κάτω" 
καὶ μήτε θερμὴν μήτ᾽ ἄγαν ψυχρὰν φράσης. 


ΗΡ, 


τίνα; 


a ’ 7? 4 A A , , 
φέρε δή, τίν᾽ αὐτῶν σοὶ φράσω πρῶώῶτην;: 


120 


μία μὲν γὰρ ἔστιν ἀπὸ κάλω καὶ θρανίου, 
κρεμάσαντι σαυτόν. ΔΙ. παῦε, πνιγηρὰν λέγεις. 


HP, 


GAN ἔστιν ἀτραπὸς ξύντομος τετριμμένη, 


ἡ διὰ θνείας. ΔΙ. dpa κώνειον λέγεις ; 


ΗΡ, 


μάλιστά γε. 
μερον᾽ 


AI. ψυχράν ye καὶ dvoyei- 


125 


εὐθὺς yap ἀποπήγνυσι τἀντικνήμια. 


113,14. ἀναπαύλας, ‘ places 
to stop at.’—éxrpowas,diversoria, 
‘inns,’ or, as Fritzsch explains 
it, ‘by-ways,’ by which one 
may get out of danger.—écairas, 
‘lodgings,’ ‘places of enter- 
Henenbes further 
asks for hostesses in whose 
boarding-houses there are few- 
est creeping things to be en- 
countered, See Nub. 37, 699, 

25. 
᾿ ne. The common reading 
is τολμήσεις γὰρ ἱέναι καὶ ov 
γε; where the γε is certainly 
out of place in the interrogation. 
—For ὅπη, on which τῶν ὁδῶν 
depends, most copies give ὅπως, 
though φράζε τῶν ὁδῶν might be 
defended from Soph. Trach.1122, 
τῆς μητρὸς ἥκω τῆς ἐμῆς φράσων. 
Fritzsch, who seems to have 
overlooked this passage, reuds 


P. 


ἀλλὰ φράζε νῷν ὁδὸν, ὅπως κιτιλ. 

122. πνιγηρᾶν, ‘suffocating.’ 
A play on the senses of ‘hot’ 
and ‘choking.” The road to 
Hades by the‘ halter and stool’ 


᾿ (to be kicked from under the 


suicide), and the ‘short well- 
beaten track by the mortar,’ 
by bruising hemlock with a 
pestle, alike displease Dionysus, 
who is not very valiant when it 
eomes to the trial. All methods 
of death were called ὁδοὶ, whence 
the play on the word. Fritzsch 
supposes ἀπὸ κάλω καὶ Opaviov 
to refer to triremes, as if a real 
voyage was meant a rudente οἱ 
transtro, κρεμάσαντι being added 
παρὰ προσδοκίαν. 

125. There is a play between 
‘freezing’ (ψυχρὰν) and ‘making 
stiff.’ 


‘It has the im- 
2 


126. εὐθύς. 
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HP. βούλει κατάντη καὶ tayeiav σοι φράσω; 
ΔΙ. νὴ τὸν Δί᾽, ὡς ὄντος γε μὴ βαδιστικοῦ. 
HP, καθέρπυσόν νυν ἐς Κεραμεικόν. ΔΙ. xdta τί; 
HP. ἀναβὰς ἐπὶ τὸν πύργον τὸν ὑψηλὸν. ΔΙ. τί 
dpa ; 130 
HP, ἀφιεμένην τὴν λαμπαδ᾽ ἐντεῦθεν Gea, 
κἄπειτ᾽ ἐπειδὰν φῶσιν οἱ θεώμενοι 
- εἶναι, τάθ᾽ εἶναι καὶ σὺ σαυτόν. ΔΙ. ποῖ; 
HP. κάτω. | | 
AI, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπολέσαιμ᾽ ἄν ἐγκεφάλου θρίω δίο. 
οὐκ av βαδίσαιμι τὴν ὁδὸν ταύτην. HP. τέ 
δαί; ᾿ 135 
AI. ὅνπερ σὺ τότε κατῆλθες. HP. ἀλλ᾽ ὁ πλοῦς 


πολὺύς. 


εὐθὺς γὰρ ἐπὶ λίμνην μεγάλην 


mediate effect, of numbing the 
calves of one’s legs.’ So in 
the Phaedo, p. 117 B, μετὰ τοῦτο 
αὖθις τὰς κνήμας (ἐπίεσε), καὶ 
ἐπανιὼν οὕτως ἡμῖν αὐτοῖς ἐπε- 
δείκνυτο, ὅτι ψύχοιτό τε καὶ 
πήγνυτο. The κνήμη is the shin, 
the ἀντικνήμεον the part behind 


it. Mitchell wrongly states the | 


reverse. (Our word knee is 
γόνυ, a8 know is γιγνώσκειν.) 

127 κατάντη, ‘ down-hill,’ 
πολλὰ κάταντα, Il, xxi. 116, 
Eur. Rhes. 318, ἕρπει κατάντης 
ξυμφορὰ πρὸς τἀγαθόν. 

128. μὴ βαδιστικοῦ, ‘not much 
of a walker.’ The use of μὴ 
is rather remarkable. We should 
expect, ws οὐκ ὄντος βαδιστικοῦ, 
ΟΣ (φράσον) ὡς μὴ ὄντι βαδιστικῴ. 

129. καθέρπυσον, here a syn- 
onym of κατάρηθι, ‘go down 
to the Ceramicus,’ ἃ site, ac- 
cording to the Schol., under the 
Areopagus, and different from 
that outside thecity. But Mit- 


¢/ , 
ἥξεις Travy. 


chell argues from Pausan. 1. 
xxx. 2, who makes the starting- 
point the altar of Prometheus 
in the Academia, that the outer 
Ceramicus’ is certainly meant ; 
and so Fritzsch. Here the games 
of the λαμπαδηφορία were cele- 
brated, and it is clear from the 
context that the signal for start- 
ing was a lighted torch thrown 
from a tower, of the site and 
nature of which nothing further 
appears to be known. 

133. εἶναι. This perhaps is 
the only place where the second 
aorist of imu is used in the 
simple or uncompounded verb. 

134. Oplw. A favourite dish 
made of brain or beef-fat sea- 
soned and baked between two 
fig-leaves (Ach. rior, Equit. 
954), and compared to the hu- 
man brain and its two mem- 
branes, 

136. ὁ πλοῦς, the voyage over 
the Acherusian lake. 


ΒΑΤΡΑΧΟΙ. 


HP. 
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ἄβυσσον. ΔΙ. εἶτα πῶς περαιωθήσομαι; 
ἐν πλοιαρίῳ τυννουτῳί σ᾽ ἀνὴρ γέρων 


ναύτης διάξει δύ᾽ ὀβολὼ μισθὸν λαβών. 140 


aA e , t fe! N 9? 
φεῦ. ὡς μέγα δύνασθον πανταχοῦ τὼ δύ 


HP. Θησεὺς ἤγαγεν. 


μετὰ ταῦτ’ ὄφεις καὶ θηρί᾽ ὄψει μυρία 
δεινότατα. ΔΙ. μή μ᾽ ἔκπληττε μηδὲ δειμάτονυ" 


ΔΙ. 
ὀβολώ. 
πῶς ἠλθέτην κἀκεῖσε 3 
138. εἶτα. " Well, and when 


I have got there, how am I to 
get across it?’ 

139. τυννουτῳί. ‘No bigger 
than this.’ He shows the hol- 
low of his hand, holding the 
fingers together; and this is 
done still further to frighten 
Dionysus. Ach. 367, ὁ δ᾽ ἀνὴρ 
6 λέξων οὑτοσὶ τυννουτοσί. 

140. δύ᾽ ὀβολώ. Fritzsch is 
of opinion that this sum was 
really regarded by some as the 
passage-money over the infernal 
lake, others placing as much as 
a drachma in the mouth of the 
dead for that purpose. Others 
think that for the sake of the 
political joke following,—the in- 
fluence of the two-obol fee all 
the world over, i.e. wherever 
the influence of Athens extends, 
—the poet changes the tradi- 
tional obol paid to the ferryman 
of the infernal lake into twice 
that sum, which was, perhaps, ° 
the θεωρικὸν, the allowance to 
the people for a seat in the 
theatre; or the ἐκκλησιαστικὸν, 
or sum paid to every citizen for 
attendance in the ecclesia. See 
Kecles, 187, ὁ δ᾽ οὐ λαβὼν εἶναι 
θανάτου φήσ᾽ ἀξίους τοὺς μισθο- 
φορεῖν ζητοῦντας ἐν τἠκκλησίᾳ. 
“. Agyrrius—auctor fuit ut pro 
uno obolo comitiorum merces 
esset τριώβολον, quae res gra- 
tissima plebi fuit (Plut. 171. 


329, Eccl. 305, 380, 392, 548) 
et mirum in modum ad comitia 
frequentanda allexit pauperes,”’ 
(Dr Holden, Onomast. Ar. in v. 
᾿Αγύρριος) The sum specified 
in the above passages is for the 
most part three obols. The 
probability is, that it was raised 
by this popular demagogue from 
the smaller to the larger sum. 
It seems δὲ first to have been 
only one obol. . 

141. For ὡς μέγα δύνασθον 
Mitchell well compares Eumen. 
950 (Dind.), Helen. 1358. 

142. Θησεύς. There was doubt- 
less a tradition that coined 
money was introduced by The- 
seus into Attica; see Words- 
worth, ‘Greece,’ p. 163; and 
hence he is said to have brought 
it to Hades when he descended 
in company with Peirithéus. 
Bothe says, “ existimandum 
potius Theseum dici, cum Peri- 
clem intelligat Aristophanes, 
mercedis judiciariae inventor- 
em, Theseo multis rebus per- 
similem.” Fritzsch agrees in 
this view, remarking that the 
kingly character of Pericles is . 
borne out by Ach. 504. 

-144. δειμάτον. ‘Don’t try to 
scare or to frighten me.’ In 
Eur. Andr. 42 and Aesch. Cho, 
830 (845 Dind.) the participle is 
used in both senses, ‘ alarmed’ 
and ‘alarming.’ The word is 
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QU yap μ᾽’ ἀποτρέψεις. HP. εἶτα βόρβορον 


“πολὺν 


καὶ σκῶρ aeivov' ἐν δὲ τούτῳ κειμένους 
εἴ που ξένον τις ἠδίκησε πώποτε, 

A A A 9 s e 

ἢ παῖδα κινῶν τἀργύριον vdeirero, 

a , 3 9 4 a \ ‘ 

ἢ μητέρ ἡλόησεν, ἢ πατρὸς γνάθον 


9 ’ a " ¢ 2 Μ 
ἐπάταξεν, ἢ TiopKov ὅρκον ὦμοσεν, 


ἢ Μορσίμου τις ῥῆσιν ἐξεγράψατο. 


ΔΙ. 


νὴ τοὺς θεοὺς ἐχρῆν γε πρὸς τούτοισι Ket 


τὴν πυρρίχην τις ἔμαθε τὴν ἹΚινησίου. 


formed on the analogy of δω- 
ματοῦν, στεμματοῦν, αἱματοῦν, 
and a few others. 

146. σκῶρ, from a root σκαρτ, 
oxar, stercus; (Curtius, Gr. Et. 
1. 166).—delywy, ἀέναον, ‘ever- 
flowing,’ like ἀείζως for del fos, 
Aesch. frag. Glauc. Pont. 28 
(Herm.). The mud or sewage 
of the infernal river was typical 
of the moral defilement of sin- 
ners, just as ἃ ceremonial ablu- 
tion was thought to wash away 
guilt, Il. 1. 314. Cf. inf. 274. 
Plat. Phaed p- 69 0, ὅς. ἂν 
ἀμύητος καὶ ἀτέλεστος els “Acdov 
ἀφίκηται, ἐν βορβόρῳ κείσεται, 
which, in the language of the 
Orphic mysteries, meant that 
impenitent sinners will wallow 
in the sensualities they indulged 
in on earth. Cf. Gorg. p. 493 B, 
τῶν ἐν “Aidou ἀθλιώτατοι dv εἶεν 
οἱ ἀμύητοι. Among the most 
heinous sins the Greeks reckon- 
ed injury toa stranger, violence 
to a parent, and sacrilege, or 
(as here) perjury. Virg. Aen. 
vI. 609, ‘pulsatusve parena, 
et fraus innexa clienti.’ Aesch. 
Eum. 259, ὄψει δὲ (ἐν “Acdou) 
κεῖ τις ἄλλος ἤλιτεν βρυτῶν, ἣ 
θεὸν ἢ ξένον rw’ οὐκ εὐσεβῶν GF 
τοκέας φίλους, ἔχονθ᾽ ἕκαστον τῆς 


145 
150 

δικῆς ὄπάξια. Cf. inf. 457. 
148. παῖδα κινῶν. Offering 


some indignity to a ward, and 
then robbing him of his for- 
tune; pupilli cireumscriptorem, 
Juv. xv. 136. 

149. ἠλόησεν. From ἀλοᾶν, 
ἀλοιῶν, to thrash; whence the 
common terms πατραλοία9 and 
pnrpadolas (Aesch. Eum. 148, 
201). The former is the true 
Attic, the latter the epic verb 
(Il. rx. 568). 

151. Μορσίμου. A bad tragic 
poet, mentioned with eontempt 
in Equit. 401, καὶ διδασκοίμην 
προσάδειν Μορσίμον τραγῳδίαν. 
The climax of moral turpitude 
here is ‘the copying out a 
speech’ from a play of so bad 
ἃ. composer. Here (see on 53) 


*we have the mention of writing 


literature to a limited extent; 
just so far, probably, as super- 
seded the greater trouble of 
learning the same number of 
verses by heart. See sup. 53. 
The very expression indicates 
the infancy of the art. 

152. ἐχρῆν, scil. αὐτοῦ κεῖσθαι. 

153. τὴν πυρρίχην. There is 
an allusion to the word πυρρὸς, 
Cinesias being an untidy fellow 
(inf. 366) 88 well as a bad com- 
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HP. 


- 


4 a 9 a ’ 4 / 

ἐντεῦθεν αὐλῶν Tis σε περίεισιν πνοή, 
a / } , 

ὄψει Te φῶς κάλλιστον, ὥσπερ ἐνθάδε, 


155 


a 4 7 
καὶ μυρρινῶνας, καὶ θιάσους εὐδαίμονας 
δὰ A a “4 
ἀνδρῶν γυναικῶν, καὶ κρότον χειρῶν πολύν. 


ΔΙ. 
RA. 


ἀτὰρ ov καθέξω ταῦτα τὸν πλείω χρόνον. 


poser of dithyrambs. See 308, 
1437, Aves 1377, Eccl. 330. 
The action (πολλῇ τῇ κινήσει, 
Schol.) introduced in his danc- 
ing-songs, added to the pun on 
πυρρὸς, gave the poet the idea of 
calling his compositions ‘ Pyr- 
rhic.’ Curtius (Gr. Etym. 11. 692) 
regards πυρρίχη as a diminutive, 
meaning ‘torch-dance.’ (For the 
legendary origin of the term, 
from Pyrrhus son of Achilles, 
see Eur. Androm, 1135.) Dr 
Holden, in his account of the 
poet in Onomast. Arist. p. 852, 
seems not to have caught the 
point of the passage in saying 
‘nec minus summo Comico eius 
saltationes displicebant.” 

155. ὥσπερ ἐνθάδε. We have 
only to suppose an Athenian 
sun was shining full on the 
theatre to see the uselessness 
of Meineke’s proposed change, 
κάλλιον ἤπερ ἐνθαδί. 

158. οἱ μεμνημένοι. Initia- 
tion into the holy mysteries of 
Demeter and Dionysus, the 
givers of Bread and Wine to 
man (Eur, Bacch. 277—8o), 
was thought to ensure a higher 
state of happiness in the world 
below, and a residence in the 
bright Elysium where the de- 
parted ceased from care, ‘solem- 
que suum, sua sidera norunt,’ 
Virg. Aen. vi. 641; ‘mulcet 
ubi Elysias aura beata rosas,’ 
Propert. v. 7. It was, as far as 


οὗτοι δὲ δὴ τίνες εἰσίν: 
3 \ [Δ] 3 Ἁ A Ψ 4 , 
yn tov At ἐγὼ γοῦν ὄνος ἄγων μυστήρια. 


HP. οἱ μεμνημένοι, 


160 


we can judge, a system of trans- 
cendentalism (so to call it) 
which inculcated holiness and 
purity of life, as appears from 
Eur, Bacch. 72, ὦ μάκαρ, ὅστις 
εὐδαίμων τελετὰς θεῶν εἰδὼς Bro- 
τὰν ἁγιστεύει καὶ θιασεύεται ψυ- 
χάν. It was a strange combi- 
nation of sun-worship, of ex- 
piations for sin, and the pro- 
pitiation of demon-powers, de- 
rived from the oldest forms of 
human religion. But its action 
like that of the Areopagus in 
Aeschylus’ view, was salutary, 
as promoting αἰδὼς καὶ δέος... 
159. ὄνος, <A proverb, it 
would seem, for those who do 
all the work but get none of the - 
reward. The Schol. says they 
used to convey on asses from 
Athens to Eleusis the things 
required for the ceremonies. 
Xanthias, with these words, 
throws his bundle on the 
ground, offended at not being 
considered one of the privileged. 
The creature, perhaps on ac- 
count of its ὀρθία ὕβρις, Pind. 
Pyth. x. 36, was used for pur- 
poses of phallic worship. The 
ass too, as the horse with the 
Persians, was sacred to the 
Sun-god. Xanthias identifies 
himself with the ass he had been 
riding, as if the compound crea- 
ture were one, like a centaur, 
160. καθέξω, ‘keep hold of.’ 
Vesp. 714, καὶ τὸ ξίφος οὐ δύ- 
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AI. νὴ Δία καὶ 


€ Ἁ ’ 
ὑγίαινε. σὺ δὲ τὰ στρώματ᾽ αὖθις λάμβανε. 


πρὶν καὶ καταθέσθαι; ΔΊ. καὶ ταχέως: μέντοι 


166 


ἐὰν δὲ wnipw; BA. «τότ᾽ ἔμ᾽ ἄγειν. AI. καλῶς 


170 


NE. δύο δραχμὰς 


HP. οἵ σοι φράσουσ᾽ ἁπαξάπανθ᾽ ὧν ἂν δέῃ. 
᾿ Οὗτοι γὰρ ἐγγύτατα παρ᾽ αὐτὴν τὴν ὁδὸν 
ἐπὶ ταῖσι τοῦ Πλούτωνος οἰκοῦσιν θύραις. 
καὶ χαῖρε πόλλ᾽, ὠδελφέ. 
σύ γε 
EA, 
πάνυ. 
EIA, μὴ δῆθ᾽, ἱκετεύω σ᾽, ἀλλὰ μίσθωσαί τινα 
τῶν ἐκφερομένων, ὅστις ἐπὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἔρχεται. 
ΔΙ. 
λέγεις. 
καὶ γάρ τιν᾽ ἐκφέρουσι τουτονὶ νεκρόν. 
οὗτος, σὲ λέγω μέντοι, σὲ τὸν τεθνηκότα" 
ἄνθρωπε, βούλει σκευάρι᾽ eis “Αἰδου φέρειν ; 
NE. πόσ᾽ ἄττα; AI. ταυτί. 
μισθὸν τελεῖς : 
ΔΙ. μὰ A’, ἀλλ᾽ ἔλαττον. 


τῆς ὁδοῦ. 


ναμαι κατέχειν .---τὸν πλείω, ἃ re- 
dundancy of the article in our 
idiom, but common in the 
Attic. Soph. Trach. 731, σιγᾶν 
ay ἁρμόζοι σε τὸν πλείω λόγον. 

163. ἐπὶ ταῖσι---θύραις. Resi- 
dence near the palace and as it 
were in the royal park, was as- 
signed to the initiated. 

168 Meineke omits this 
verse, after Hamaker, as being 
in fact repeated at 170. But 
ὅστις ἔρχεται, qui veniat, repre- 
sents τὸν ἐρχόμενον, ‘some one 
who comes conveniently for the 
purpose’ (lit. in quest of it), 
viz. ἐπὶ τὸ ἐκφέρεσθαι. The 
construction may be thought 
too artificial for an interpolated 
verse. 


NE. ὑπάγεθ᾽ ὑμεῖς 


169. The emphasis seems to 
require τότ᾽ ἔμ᾽ ἄγειν, ‘then 
take me,’ (so Bergk) for the 
vulg. τότε μ᾽ ἄγειν. Mitchell 
wrongly explains: δεῖ με, or 
κέλευέ με, ἄγειν τὰ στρώματα. 

170. οὑτοιὶ Meineke with 
Herschig, for τουτονί. 


172. oxevapia, ‘some small 
traps.’ 
173. δύο δραχμάς. The pay 


of a soldier Ach. 159, and here 
regarded as an extortionate de- 
mand, The avarice of the god 
on the one hand and the obsti- 
nacy of the dead man on the 
other are very wittily described. 
174. ὑπάγετε. Addressed to 
the bearers, (not, as Mitchell 
says, to Bacchus and Xanthias,) 
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175 


εἰ μὴ καταθήσεις δύο δραχμάς, μὴ διαλέγου. 
AGB’ ἐννέ᾽ ὀβολούς. NE. ἀναβιῴην νυν πάλιν. 


ἐγὼ βαδιοῦμαι. ΔΙ. χρηστὸς εἶ καὶ γεννάδας. 


XA. wom, παρα- 
180 


AI. τοῦτο; λίμνη νὴ Ala 


νὴ τὸν Ποσειδῶ, κἄστι γ᾽ ὁ Χάρων οὑτοσί. 
a >? 4Φ , a > @ U a > 4 U 
χαῖρ᾽ ὦ Χάρων, χαῖρ ὦ Χάρων, χαῖρ ὦ Χάρων. 


ΔΙ. ἀνάμεινον, ὦ δαιμόνι᾽, ἐὰν ξυμβῶ τί σοι. 
NE. 
AI. 
SA e δ ε , ς ? 3 : 
EIA. ὡς σεμνὸς ὁ κατάρατος" οὐκ οἰμώξεται; 
a > oN \ a 
χωρῶμεν ETL TO πλοίον. 
βαλοῦ.. 
BIA. τουτὶ τί ἔστι; 
ch 3 ὶ A » \ x al 9 ¢ n 
αὕτη στὶν ἣν ἔφραζε, καὶ πλοῖον γ᾽ ope. 
EIA. 
Al. 
XA. 


‘Go on with your journey, you.’ 
Cf. Vesp. 290, vray, παῖ, 
ὕπαγε. The compound may be 
cempared with ὑφηγεῖσθαι and 
subsequi, the preposition im- 
plying closeness, and the geni- 
tive having a partitive sense. 
177. ἐννέ᾽ ὀβολοὺς, i.e. & 
drachma and a half.—‘' May I 
return to life, if I do!’, rejoins 
the world-weary spirit. A re- 
versal of the ordinary phrase 
θάνοιμι el, &. Bergk reads νῦν. 
178. ws ceuvds. ‘What airs 
the accursed fellow gives him- 


self! Shan’t I pay him off for 
it? I'll go.’ 
180. χωρώμεν.υ The scene 


changes by the turning of the 
mwepiaxros. The translation is 
sudden, for the wayfarers are 
conveyed at once from earth 
into Hades, Mitchell cites an 
opinion of Mr Cockerell, which 
seems plausible, that a boat 
really floated in a trough or 
channel at the back of the 
λογεῖον. Evidently, the scene 
las been shifted; the stage, per- 
haps, is now partially darkened, 
and Charon’s voice is lieard 


Tis εἰς ἀναπαύλας ἐκ κακῶν καὶ πῥαγμάτων ; 


calling to one of his crew to 
put the boat to. Meineke, after 
Hamaker, omits the line; but 
it is not easy to see why it is 
objected to. It is only when 
he comes in sight that Xanthias 
exclaims xdore γ᾽ ὁ Χάρων ov- 
τοσί.---παραβαλοῦ, Schol. ἀντὶ 
τοῦ ὅρμισον τῇ γῇ τὴν ναῦν. ΟἹ. 
269. Charon speaks to one of 
his ghostly crew, perhaps. 

184. Cf. inf. 271, ὁ Ξανθίας. 
ποῦ Ξανθίας; 7 Ξανθία. The 
repetition of the address, which 
some, as the Schol. tells us, 
attributed to three persons, 
Dionysus, Xanthias, and the 
νεκρὸς, perhaps illustrates the 
ordinary phrase πολλὰ χαίρειν. 
Between χαίρειν and Χάρων 
there seems the same kind of 
play as between φαύλως and 
Φαῦλλος in Ach. 215. 

18s. τίς x.7.A. The names 
of places are called out, as. by 
the captain of the packet-boat.— 
ὄνου πόκας, ἃ sort of slang 
phrase for an impossibility, or 
ἃ vain undertaking.. Meineke, 
following the statement of Sui- 
das in ὄνου wéxat, that Aristar- 
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τίς εἰς τὸ Λήθης πεδίον, ἢ ᾽ς ὄνου πόκας, 


186 


ἢ ᾽ς Κερβερίους, ἣ ᾽ς κόρακας, ἢ ᾽πὶ Ταίναρον ; 


ΔΙ. 
δοκεῖς ; 


ἐς κόρακας ὄντως: 


9 VA 

γ᾽ εἵνεκα. 
ἔμβαινε δή. 

οὐκ ἄγω, 


ΔΙ. παῖ, δεῦρο. 


ἐγώ. ΧΑ. ταχέως ἔμβαινε. Δ]. ποῖ σχήσειν 


ΧΑ. ναὶ μὰ Δία, σοῦ 


ΧΑ. δοῦλον 
190 


εἰ μὴ νεναυμάχηκε τὴν περὶ τῶν κρεών. 


chus regarded the passage as an 
imitation of Cratinus, who had 
alluded to the fable of the rope 
and the ass, reads ὄκνου πλοκὰς, 
‘Ocnus’ rope,’ for which see 
Propert. v. 3. 21, ‘Dignior 
obliquo qui funem_ torqueat 
Ocno Aeternusque tuam pascat, 
aselle, famem.’ The -vulgate 
is confirmed by Hesych. (in. v.) 
and the Schol. The form rox} 
has the same relation to πόκος 
as ταφὴ to τάφος, and should 
mean tonsura. With the ac- 
cent on the first, wéxas may 
come from πόκες or πόκαι, like 
κρόκα and κρόκη, πτύχα and 
πτυχήογ πτύχη. Fritzsch thinks 
it is given as the pretended 
name of some town in Hades, 
like Θῆβαι or ᾿Αθῆναι. 

187. KepBeplovs, a slight 
change from Κιμμερίους, the 
natives of the dark west, Od. 
ΧΙ. 14, ἠέρι καὶ νεφέλῃ κεκαλυμ- 
μένοι. --αίναρον, Virg. Georg. 
1v. 467, " Taenarias fauces, alta 
os ia Ditis.’ Meineke reads 
᾿ τάρταρον. Charon asks if any 
one wishes to gail for the ascent 
from Hades. 

188, ποῖ---δοκεῖς; Dionysus, 
never valiant, is beginning to 
be alarmed at such a list 
of ill-omened names.—ox joe, 
cf. 1208. Mitchell compares 


Philoct. 305, τάχ᾽ οὖν τις ἄκων 
ἔσχε. Most of the MSS. give 
ποῦ, and so Fritzsch and 
Bergk. 

189. σοῦ γ᾽ εἵνεκα, ‘if only 
for your sake.’ 

101. εἰ μὴ κατιλ. Slaves who 
had fought at the recent sea- 
fight off the Arginusae were 
emancipated (inf. 694), or at 
least were promised some simi- 
lar privilege to the Πλαταιεῖς 
with whom they are there com- 
pared.—xpeay, 1.6. σωμάτων, ἃ 
play on νεκρών, in allusion to 
the bodies for the non-recovery 
of which the ten generals were 
put on their trial. It was how- 
ever to the saving of the crews 
in the water-logged ships that 
the order in fact referred: see 
Cox, Hist. 11. p. 547, who seems 
(note in p. 551) to doubt the 
story about taking up the dead 
bodies, Mitchell thinks, fanci- 
fully perhaps, that Cbaron 
speaks as one interested in 
getting the fare of as many pas- 
sengers as possible. Fritzsch, 
‘*praeclare Aristophanes ita jo- 
catur, quasi illis servis, qui ad 
Arginusas concertaverant, ut ab 
Atheniensibus data est libertas, 
sic etiam apud inferos eximius 
quidam honor habitus sit.” 
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EIA. μὰ tov AL, οὐ yap GAN ἔτυχον ὀφθαλμιών. 
XA. οὔκουν περιθρέξει δῆτα τὴν λίμνην κύκλῳ; 
EIA. ποῦ δῆτ᾽ ἀναμενῶ; ΧΑ. παρὰ τὸν Αὐαίνου 
λίθον, 
ἐπὶ ταῖς ἀναπαύλαις. ΔΙ. μανθάνεις; BA. 
πάνυ μανθάνω. 195 
οἴμοι κακοδαίμων, τῷ ξυνέτυχον ἐξιών; 
ΧΑ. κάθιζ᾽ ἐπὶ κώπην. εἴ τις ἔτι πλεῖ, σπευδέτω. 
οὗτος, τί ποιεῖς: ΔΙ. ὅ τι ποιῶ: τί δ᾽ ἄλλο 
γ᾽ ἢ 
ifm ᾽πὶ κώπην, οὗπερ ἐκέλευσάς με σύ ; 
ΧΑ. οὔκουν καθεδεῖ δῆτ᾽ ἐνθαδί, γάστρων; ΔΙ. 
ἰδού. 200 
XA. οὔκουν προβαλεῖ τὼ χεῖρε κἀκτενεῖς; ΔΙ. ἰδού. 
XA. οὐ μὴ φλυαρήσεις ἔχων, ἀλλ᾽ ἀντιβὰς 


192. οὐ γὰρ ἀλλὰ κιτ.λ. See 
sup. 58. For in truth I was 
just at that time ill from oph- 
thalmia.’ Doubtless this was a 
slave’s ordinary excuse for not 
fighting when called upon. 

194. Αὐαίνου. ‘Near Wither- 
stone, cluse by the seats, there.’ 
Another portentous word sug- 
gestive of pining and emacia- 
tion, and ἀμενηνὰ κάρηνα. But 
Xanthias so far shows more 
pluck than his master. Possibly 
there is an allusion to the λίθος 
διαφανὴς mentioned in Nub. 766. 
Ovid, Fast. tv. 504, mentions 
the triste saxum, or πέτρα dyé- 
λαστος, on which Demeter was 
said to have sat down in grief 
for the loss of her dauyhter. 
Inf. 1089 we find the verb with 
the aspirate, as in ctw, ἀφεύω. 

196. τῷ ξυνέτυχον ; An omen 
on leaving for a journey was 
derived from the first object 
met, ἐνόδιος ξύμβολος, Aesch, 


Prom. 495. Here we may sup- 
pose a ghost was sent up by 
the trap-door called avarlecua. 

197. κάθιζε. ‘Take your seat 
at the oar.’ Dionysus in his 
stupidity understands it on the 
oar, and sits across or upon it 
accordingly. For the accusa- 
tive cf. 682, ἐπὶ βάρβαρον ἑζομένη 
πέταλον. Od. xiI. 171, of δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ 
ἐρετμὰ ἑζόμενοι. 

200. γάστρων, ‘ fat-paunch.’ 


So γλίσχρων, in Pac. 193, de- 
λακρίων, tb. 
201. προβαλεῖ. ‘Come now, 


put out your arms and stretch 
them to the full length.’ The 

προβολὴ was the ‘guard’ or 
fencing-attitude of a pugilist. 
Dionysus perhaps adopts this, 
and is therefore reproved, ‘don’t 
keep playing the fool.’ 

202. ἀντιβάς. ‘Setting your 
foot against the stretcher.’ Eur. 
Bacch. 1126, πλευραῖσιν ἀντιβᾶσα 
τοῦ δυσδαίμονος. 
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ἐλᾷς προθύμως ; 


ΔΙ. xdta πῶς δυνήσομαι, 


ἄπειρος, ἀθαλάττωτος, ἀσαλαμίνιος 
ὦν, εἶτ᾽ ἐλαύνειν; ΧΑ, ῥᾷστ᾽. ἀκούσει γὰρ 


μέλη 


205 


κάλλιστ᾽, ἐπειδὰν ἐμβάλῃς ἅπαξ. ATI. τίνων; 


XA. βατράχων κύκνων θαυμαστά. 
λευε δή. 
ΧΑ. ὦ ὀπέπ, ὦ ὁπόπ. 


ΔΙ. κατακέ- 


ΒΑ. βρεκεκεκὲξ κοὰξ κοάξ, 


βρεκεκεκὲξ κοὰξ κοαξ. 


(210 


λιμναῖα κρηνῶν τέκνα, 


204. dOadrdrrwros. " Land- 
lubber as I am.’ Similar com- 
pounds are ἀπύλωτος (al. ἀθύρω- 
tos) inf. 838, ἀνάνδρωτος, Soph. 
Trach. 108. By ἀσαλαμένιος 
Fritzsch understands ‘non-Sa- 
laminian,’ i.e. no sailor, the 
people of Salamis especially 
practising this art. See Eccles, 
38. Soph. Aj. 359. 

205. ἀκούσει ap: You will 
row to the time of the frogs’ 
croaking,—which are here com- 
pared to the pipe of the xe- 
λευστής. 

207. βατράχων κύκνων. This 
may mean either ‘swans and 
frogs,’ or ‘swan-frogs,’ a jocose 
combination, as if βατραχοκύκ- 
νων. This is Bothe’s view, but 
he goes too far, perhaps, in 
supposing the poet to ridicule 
his rivals under th:s expression. 
He supports his opinion by 262 
seqq. Fritzsch thinks sirans 
are mentioned in joke to raise 
the expectation of beautiful 
music. 

209. The sound of the flute, 
αὐλὸς, is heard; cf. 154. To 
the notes of it, as to that of a 
κελευστὴς, & guttural croaking 
sound is made, either by actors 


dressed up to represent frogs, 
as the Chorus in the Vespae 
represented Wasps (μέσοι διεσ- 
φηκωμένοι, 1072), or by some 
persons concealed while ‘dum- 
my’ frogs were exhibited. An 
ode is performed in the mock- 
dithyrambic style, the word ἐμὰν 
(213) referring to the exarch or 
leader, κορυφαῖος. This ode they 
chaunt keeping time and tune 
with the κοὰξ of the rest (ξύν- 
αυλον, 212). Curtius (Gr. Etym. 
11. 560) compares κοὰξ κοὰξ with 
quack quack, and supposes Ovid 
to imitate the sound, Met. v1. 
376, ‘sub aqua sub aqua maledi- 
cere tentant.’ heka is Sans- 
crit for a frog,and seems formed 
on the principle of onomato- 
poeia. See ‘Chips from a 
German Workshop,’ 11. p. 248. 
The Chorus proper, however, 
are Muora, the initiated vota- 
ries of Iacchus and Demeter, 
so that the ‘Frogs’ form a secon- 
dary chorus only, (παραχορή- 
ynua), though they give the 
title to the play. That they 
were visibly represented hardly 
admits of a doubt. The Schol. 
however thinks they were out 
of sight. 


ΔΙ. 


ΒΑ. 


ΒΑΤΡΑΧΟΙ. 27 


ξύναυλον ὕμνων βοὰν 

’ Ὡ “ > A 9 / 
φθεγξωμεθ᾽, εὔγηρυν ἐμὰν ἀοιδάν, 
κοὰξ κοαξ, 
ἣν ἀμφὶ Νυσήιον 
Διὸς Διόνυσον ἐν 


215 


Aipvais iaynoaper, 

ἡνίχ᾽ ὁ κραιπαλόκωμος 

τοῖς ἱεροῖσι χύτροισι 

χωρεῖ κατ᾽ ἐμὸν τέμενος λαῶν ὄχλος. 

βρεκεκεκὲξ κοὰξ κοάξ. 

4 Ἁ 2 9 9 A 4 

ἐγὼ δέ γ᾽ ἀλγεῖν ἄρχομαι 
\ 9 \ 1g, 

τὸν ὄρρον, ὦ Koak Kxoak 

e “ > ν IAN / 

ὑμῖν δ᾽ ἴσως οὐδὲν μέλει. 


βρεκεκεκὲξ κοὰξ κοαξ. 


220 


225 


ΔΙ. 


ἀλλ᾽ ἐξολοισθ᾽ αὐτῷ κοαξ' 


οὐδὲν γάρ ἐστ᾽ ἀλλ᾽ ἢ κοαξ. 


215. ἀμφὶ--- Διόνυσον. ‘That 
strain which we are wont to 
sing at Limnae in honour of 
Dionysus the child of Zeus from 
Nysa.’ The meaning is, that 
the song, though sung by frogs, 
shall resemble those ordinarily 
sung at the festival of the 
Anthesteria, one of the days of 
which (the third) was called 
Χύτροι, ‘the feast of the pitchers’ 
(Ach. 1076). It is clear that 
the name Διόνυσος is here de- 
rived from Διὸς and Νύσα. And 
so Apollonius, Arg. 11. 905, ἔνθ᾽ 
ἐνέπουσι Διὸς Νυσήϊον vla— ὀργιά- 
σαι. ἘΠῚ. Bacch. 550, ἐσορᾷς 
τάδ᾽, ὦ Διὸς παῖ Διόνυσε ;— 
Limnae, a piece of marshy 
ground near the Acropolis at 
Athens, was anciently so called, 
and retained its name long after 
the reason for it was forgotten. 
Here it is specially named as 
an appropriate residence for 


the frogs, and it is likely that 
the name was given to the play 
for this very reason, as the 
oldest temple of Bacchus stood 
on that site. Hence he calls it 
his τέμενος, inf. 219. Fritzsch 
observes that the ghosts of the 
frogs that formerly lived on 
that marshy spot are here sup- 
posed to croak on in Hades, — 
With ἀμφὶ the epic construc- 
tion is generally the dative, as 
in Nub. 595, ἀμφί μοι aire, Dorp’ 
ἄναξ κιτιλ. The accusative is 
more rarely found, e.g. in 
Aesch. Suppl. 246, εἴρηκας ἀμφὶ 
κόσμον ἀψευδῇ λόγον. 


218. κραιπαλόκωμος. ‘With 
heads aching from their tipsy 
revel.” Cf. Ach. 277, Vesp. 
1255. 


226. αὐτῷ κοὰξ, ‘quack quack 
and all!’ Pac. 1288, κάκιστ᾽ ἀπό- 
λοιο, παιδάριον, αὐταῖς μάχαις 


(Mitchell), 


28 APIZTO®ANOTS 


BA. 


3. ἢ 9 φ \ , 
εἰκότως Y, ὦ πολλὰ πραττων" 


ἐμὲ γὰρ ἔστερξαν μὲν εὔλυροί τε Μοῦσαι 
καὶ κεροβάτας Ilav, ὁ καλαμόφθογγα παίξων' 
προσεπιτέρπεται δ᾽ ὁ φορμικτὰς ᾿Απόλλων, 231 


{2 


ἕνεκα δόνακος, ὃν ὑπολύριον 


ἔνυδρον ἐν λίμναις τρέφω. 


βρεκεκεκὲξ κοὰξ κοαξ. 
ἐγὼ δὲ φλυκταίνας γ᾽ ἔχω, 


ΔΙ. 


235 


3 \ PANS ‘ 
NW πρωκτὸς ἰδίει Tada, 

@ 3 > 479 9 ’ 3 a 
κατ αὐτὶκ eyxuiras ἐρεῖ---- 


ΒΑ. 
ΔΙ. 


παύσασθε. 


βρεκεκεκὲξ κοὰξ κοαξ. 
ἀλλ᾽, ὦ φιλῳδὸν γένος, 
ΒΑ. μᾶλλον μὲν οὖν 


240 


φθεγξόμεσθ᾽, εἰ δή ποτ᾽ ev- 


ηλίοις ἐν ἁμέραισιν 


e / \ , 
ἡλάμεσθα διὰ κυπείρου 
καὶ φλέω, χαίροντες ῳδῆς 


228. ὦ πολλὰ πράττων. ‘You 
meddler with others’ affairs.’ 
See inf. 749.—elxérws, 1.6. οὐδὲν 
ἄλλο ἐσμεν" φίλον γὰρ τοῦτο 
Μούσαις κιτιλ. The god of the 
theatre is treated with scant 
respect by his own chorus. In- 
deed, it seems clear that he is 
not identified with the “Iaxxos 
of the Mystae, inf. 316. 

229. Bergk inserted μὲν after 
Ecreptay metri gratia. Fritzsch, 
regarding the whole passage 221 
—235 88 the strophe, and from 
228 as composed of dimeter tro- 
chaics, introduces some rather 
violent changes. 

230. ὁ παίζων x.7r.d4. ‘Who 
sports on the vocal reed,’ i.e. 
the Pan-pipe, σύριγξ. 

232. ὑπολύριον, ‘ for the ser- 
vice of the lute.’ Fritzsch 
shows, in a long note, that the 


ancient lute had a reed, for 
which in later times a piece 
of horn was substituted, per- 
haps -as a ‘bridge,’ to the 
strings.—é» λίμναις, ‘in watery 
places ’ (generally). 

237. ἰδίει, sudat, A rather 
anomalous verb, and of rare oc- 
currence. In Pac. 85 the second 
« of the aorist is long, πρὶν ἂν 
ἰδίῃς καὶ καταλύσῃς κιτ.λ. In the 
epic it is short, ἴδιον ὡς ἐνόησα, 
Od. xx. 204. 

243. ἡλάμεσθα. ‘we are wont 
to hop,’ Orest. 278, ποῖ ποῖ 
ποθ᾽ ἡλάμεσθα δεμνίων ἀπο:--- 
καὶ φλέω, in allusion to the 
Dionysus Φλέως, who had his 
temple in the Λίμναι. Hesych. 
@réw* Διονύσου ἱερόν, where 
Préws, the genitive of Φλεὺς, 
is thought to be the true read- 
ing. 


BATPAXOI. 29 


Ἱπολυκολύμβοισι μέλεσιν, 
ἢ Διὸς φεύγοντες ὄμβρον 
ἔνυδρον ἐν βυθῷ χορείαν 
αἰόλαν ἐφθεγξάμεσθα 
πομφολυγοπαφλάσμασιν. 
βρεκεκεκὲξ κοὰξ xoa€. 
τουτὶ παρ᾽ ὑμῶν λαμβάνω. 
δεινά τἄρα πεισόμεσθα. 
δεινότερα δ᾽ ἔγωγ᾽, ἐλαύνων 
εἰ διαρραγήσομαι. 
βρεκεκεκὲξ κοὰξ κοάξ. 
οἰμωζξετ᾽" οὐ γάρ μοι μέλει. 
ἀλλὰ μὴν κεκραξόμεσθά γ᾽ 
όπόσον ἡ φαρυγξ ἂν ἡμῶν 


245 


250 
Al. 
BA. 
Al. 
255 
BA. 
Al. 
BA. 


245. πολυκολυμβήτοισι Fritzsch, 
on his own conjecture, which 
is very probable, as the metre 
of this verse halts. Reisig pro- 
posed μέλεσσιν. So πολυτίμοις 
and πολυτιμήτοις inf, 324. 

249. The dative seems to 
express the mode or instru- 
ment. ‘Una cum strepitu ca- 
dentis bullientisque pluviae,’ 
Voss (ap. Bothe). The notion 
is that the singing of the frogs 
under water raised bubbles on 
the surface. 

251. Some will think it 
better to read this verse inter- 
rogatively, with Bothe, ‘Am I 
to take this at your hands?’ 
The reply thus implies resist- 
ance to a threat to stop them. 
Mitchell renders it, ‘I take this 
hint,’ ‘learn this lesson from 
‘baad viz. that you shall not 

ave your song all to your- 
selves. Perhaps, ‘I take this 
strain from you,’ which accord- 
ingly Dionysus repeats in a° 
jeering tone. The reply is, 


‘then we shall be hardly treated,’ 
viz. if you rob us. Meineke 
makes Dionysus repeat v. 250, 
‘ Croak, croak! Yes, that I bor- 
row from you!’ So also after 
261, where it much improves 
the force of Dionysus’ taunt- 
ing reply. Fritzsch inserts the 
verse also after 256 and 265. 
259. The reading of all the 
texts, ὁπόσον ἡ φάρυγξ ἂν ὑμών, 
appears to be solecistic, since 
the dy cannot, in the conjunc- 
tive construction, be separated 
from its relative. In Vesp. 565, 
ἕως ἀνιών ἂν ἰσώσῃ τοῖσιν ἐμοῖσιν, 
we should read ἕως dy ἰὼν ἀνι- 
σώσῃ x.7.’.° Here a slight and 
not improbable correction would 
be ὁπόσον (or ὅσον dv) ἡ φαάρνγξ 
καθ᾽ ὑμῶν x.T.r., though it must 
be confessed that the plural 
ὑμῶν is against the tenor of the 
passage, Xanthias being now 
absent. On the other hand, ἡ 
φάρυγξ ἡμῶν is somewhat un- 
usual for ἡμετέρα, Cf. 467, 473. 


30 


χανδάνῃ δι᾿ ἡμέρας 


ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥ͂Σ. 


260 


βρεκεκεκὲξ κοὰξ κοάξ. 


ΔΙ. 


[βρεκεκεκὲξ κοὰξ xoak,| 


τούτῳ γὰρ οὐ νικήσετε. 


ΒΑ. 
ΔΙ, 


οὐδὲ μὴν ἡμᾶς σὺ πάντως. 
[οὐδὲ μὴν ὑμεῖς γ᾽ ἐμὲ] 
οὐδέποτε' κεκράξομαι γάρ, 
κἂν με δῇ δι’ ἡμέρας, 


265 


[βρεκεκεκὲξ κοὰξ xoa€,| | 

ἕως ἂν ὑμῶν ἐπικρατήσω τοῦ κοάξ, 
βρεκεκεκὲξ κοὰξ κοάξ. 

ἔμελλον ἄρα. παύσειν ποθ᾽ ὑμᾶς τοῦ κοάξ. 


ΧΑ. 


4 A a a A 
ὦ παῦε παῦε, παραβαλοῦ τῷ κωπίῳ. 


ἔκβαιν᾽, ἀπόδος τὸν ναῦλον. ΔΙ. ἔχε δὴ τὠβολώ. 


ΔΙ. 
ἘΞΑ. 

262. οὐ νικήσετε. Equit. 276, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐὰν μὲν τόνδε νικᾷς τῇ βοῇ, 
τήνελλος εἶ, See on 251 sup. 
Dionysus raises his voice higher 
and higher in shouting κοάξ. 
At last the frogs are fairly 
beaten, and suddenly disap- 
pear. 

263. πάντως, ‘do what you 
will,’ ‘come of it what may.’ 
Bergk suspects we should read 
οὐδὲ μὴν ἡμεῖς σε πάντως, and he 
adds a verse on conjecture, 
[οὐδὲ μὴν ὑμεῖς y ἐμὲ] οὐδέποτε 
K.T.X. 

265. κἂν pe δῇ. Meineke 
has κἂν δέῃ. The MS. Rav. 
κἄν με Sj. In Il. xviir. roo, 
ἐμεῖο δὲ δῆσεν ἀρῆς ἀλκτῆρα 
γενέσθαι. 

267. ἕως dy «rr. “ΤἼ1 I 
have mastered (i.e. put down, 
or got the better of) that croak 
of yours.’—r@ κοάξ Fritzsch, 
Bergk. 

268. ἔμελλον dpa. ‘I thought 


ὁ RavOias. ποῦ Ξανθίας; ἡ Ἐανθία. 


iad. ΔΙ. βάδιξε δεῦρο. ἘΔ. χαῖρ᾽, ὦ δέσποτα. 


271 


I should stop you at last from 
that quack / of yours,’ Cf, Ach. 
347, ἔμελλον apa πάντες ἀνα- 
σείειν βοήν, where βοὴν is put 
παρὰ προσδοκίαν for χέρας, ‘to 
ask for quarter.’ Vesp. 460, 
dp ἐμέλλομέν ποθ᾽ ὑμᾶς ἀποσο- 
βήσειν τῷ xpdvyw.—The cry of 
the frogs, which has become 
fainter and fainter, now ceases 
altogether. There is some 
change in the scene, and Cha- , 
ron’s boat approaches the bank, ἡ 
Dionysus, having paid his fare, 
first enquires for his slave, Cf. 
193—6. 

270. τὸν ναῦλον. According 
to the Schol. this word was 
used in all the three genders. 

471. ἢ Ξιανθία. ‘Hi! Xan- 
thias!’ As an interjection, 7 
is not elsewhere used. The or- 
dinary reading, ἢ Ξανθίας ; ‘Is 
that Xanthias?’ seems unob- 
*jectionable. The best copies 
vary between the two. 


BATPAXOI, | 31 


ΔΙ. τί ἐστι τἀνταυθοῖ; FA. σκότος καὶ βόρβορος. 


ΔΙ. 


κατεῖδες οὖν που τοὺς πατραλοίας αὐτόθι 


\ \ 2 ’ A rt I A. ‘ 
Kat TOUS ἐπιόρκους, OVS ἔλεγεν ἡμῖν; ERA. σὺ 


δ᾽ ov; 


Al, 


| ‘ A a 9 ’ 9 ¢ a 
νὴ τὸν ἸΠοσειδῶ ᾽γωγε, καὶ νυνί γ᾽ ope. 


275 


ἄγε δή, τί δρῶμεν ; EA. προϊέναι βέλτιστα νῷν, 
ὡς οὗτος ὁ τόπος ἐστὶν οὗ τὰ θηρία 


Ἁ ‘9 9 3 a 
τὰ δείν᾽ ἔφασκ᾽ ἐκεῖνος. 
ἠλαζονεύεθ᾽, ἵνα φοβηθείην ἐγώ, 


AI. ὡς οἰμώξεται. 
.280 


εἰδώς με μάχιμον ὄντα, φιλοτιμούμενος. 
οὐδὲν γὰρ οὕτω γαῦρόν ἐσθ᾽ ὡς “Ἡρακλῆς. 
ἐγὼ δέ γ᾽ εὐξαίμην ἂν ἐντυχεῖν τινι, 
λαβεῖν τ᾽ ἀγωνισμ᾽ ἀξιόν τι τῆς ὁδοῦ. 


EA. 
AI. 


ποῦ ποῦ στιν; 
| Ot. 
EIA. 
EIA, 
AI. ποῖόν τε; 
νεται" 


274. ἔλεγεν, viz. 
See 146—50. 

276. καὶ νυνί γε. Those pre- 
sent in the theatre before me. 

277. προϊέναι. ‘ To get on 
with our journey.’ This is 
slily said to frighten Dionysus, 
who at first shows a little 
swagger, and asks ‘ Who’s 
afraid ?’ 

279. ἐκεῖνος. Young students 
should be taught that this pro- 
noun never means ‘he,’ nor 
ἐκεῖνον simply ‘him.’ ‘That 
renowned hero,’ or ‘that host 
of ours in the other world.’ 
See sup. 69. Pac. ios, ἐρησόμε- 
vos ἐκεῖνον, viz. Zeus in the 


Ἡρακλῆς. 


νὴ τὸν Mia’ καὶ μὴν αἰσθάνομαι ψόφου τινός. 


BIA. ἐξόπισθεν. AI. ἐξόπισθ᾽ 


286 


ἀλλ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐν τῷ πρόσθε. AT, πρόσθε νυν ἴθι. 
καὶ μὴν ὁρῶ νὴ τὸν Δία θηρίον μέγα. 
EIA. δεινόν' ππαντοδαπὸν γοῦν yiy- 


world above,—oluwiera:, vapul- 
abit, ‘he shall be beaten by me.’ 

280. ἐγὼ, emphatic; ‘he 
thought to frighten me, who 
am not so easily scared !’ 

281. φιλοτιμούμενος, ‘jealous 
of his own honour.’ 

282. οὐδὲν γάρ. Parodied from 
the Philoctetes of Euripides 
(frag. 779 Dind.), οὐδὲν yap οὕτω 
γαῦρον ws ἀνὴρ ἔφυ, ‘nothing 
like a man for conceit!’ Mit- 
chell observes that γαῦρον and 
its derivatives are favourite 
words with Euripides, but not 
found in Aeschylus or Sophocles. 

284. λαβεῖν κιτιλ. “Τὸ get a 
bit of fighting worth coming for.’ 


32 


ELA, 
ΔΙ. 


BA. 
ΔΙ. 
EIA. 


ELA. 
mA, 


_ 293. “Eumrovea. 


APIZTO®ANOTS 


, 4 A / 9 9 
τότε μὲν ye βοῦς, νυνὶ δ᾽ dpevs, τότε δ᾽ αὖ 
A 
γυνὴ 290 
e U a? 7.99 9 4 Ἁ ” 
ὡραιοτατὴ τις, ΔΙ. ποῦ ott; φέρ᾽ ἐπ᾽ αὑτὴν iw. 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐκέτ᾽ αὖ γυνή ᾽στιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἤδη κύων. 
Ἔμπουσα τοίνυν ἐστί. EA. πυρὶ γοῦν λάμ- 


πεται 
ἅπαν τὸ πρόσωπον. ΔΙ. καὶ σκέλος χαλκοῦν 
ἔχει; 


νὴ τὸν Ποσειδῶ, καὶ βολίτινον θάτερον, 205 

σάφ᾽ ἴσθι. ΔΙ. ποῖ δητ᾽ ἂν τραποίμην; BA. 
ποῖ δ᾽ ἐγώ; 

ἱερεῦ, διαφύλαξόν μ᾽, ἵν᾿ ὦ σοι ξυμπότης. 

ἀπολούμεθ᾽, ὦναξ Ἡράκλεις, ΔΙ. οὐ μὴ κα- 
λεῖς μ᾽, 

avOpwd’, ἱκετεύω, μηδὲ κατερεῖς τοὔνομα. 

Διόνυσε τοίνυν. Al. τοῦτ᾽ ἔθ᾽ ἧττον θατέρου. 

ἴθ᾽ ἧπερ ἔρχει. δεῦρο δεῦρ᾽, ὦ δέσποτα. 301 


A spectre Μορμὼ, used by nurses and 


was supposed to be sent up by 
Hecate, who was said ἀνάσσειν 
τῶν νυκτιπόλων ἐφόδων, Eur. Ion 
1050, and πέμπειν φάσματα Hel. 
569, and to assume various 
forms, both human and ani- 
mal. Eccl, 1056, “Euroved τις 
ἐξ αἵματος φλύκταιναν ἠμφιεσμένη. 
The present passage is thought 
to be borrowed from Cratinus 
(Athen, x1t1. 2, p. 566), οὐ 
ῥοδοδάκτυλος οὖσα, κατὰ τὸν Kpa- 
τῖνον, ἀλλὰ βολίτινον ἔχων θᾶ- 
τερον σκέλος. For βόλιτος, ‘cow- 
dung,’ see Ach. 1026. The 
particular allusion is quite 
uncertain. Fritzsch, who com- 
pares Soph. El. 481, χαλκόπους 
᾿Ερινὺς, supposes the name “Ex- 
πουσα to mean ἡ ἑνὶ ποδὶ xpw- 
μένη. See Hesych. inv. Similar 
spectral forms were Aapla, 


mothers to frighten refractory 
children. 

107 ἱερεῦ. Dionysus appeals 
to his own priest, who had a 
προεδρία in the theatre, for pro- 
tection. ‘Get me safe through,’ 
he says, ‘that you and I may 
dine together again.’ It seems 
that he was expected to give 
the actors a dinner; see Ach. 
1087, ὁ τοῦ Διονύσου γάρ σ᾽ 
ἱερεὺς μεταπέμπεται. 

209. κατερεῖς, μηνύσεις, ‘don’t 
let them know my name.’ 
Dressed as Hercules, the timid 
god fears lest that character 
should bring him into trouble; 
and he would not be recognized 
as Dionysus because of his re- 
lation to the spirits as a 
Chthonian power. 


BATPAXOI, 33 
ΔΙ. τί δ᾽ ἔστι; ἘΞΑ, θάρρει' πάντ᾽ ἀγαθὰ πεπρά- 
γαμεν, 
ἔξεστί θ᾽ ὥσπερ "Ἡγέλοχος ἡμῖν λέγειν' 
ἐκ κυμάτων γὰρ αὖθις αὖ γαλῆν ὁρῶ. 
ἥμπουσα φρούδη, ΔΙ. κατόμοσον. EA. νὴ 
τὸν Ada, 305 
ΔΙ. καὖθις κατόμοσον. FA. νὴ A’, AI. ὄμοσον, 
| BA, νὴ Ala. 
ΔΙ. οἴμοι τάλας, ὡς ὠχρίασ᾽ αὐτὴν ἰδών' 
EIA. 68) δὲ δείσας ὑπερεπυρρίασέ σου. 
ΔΙ, οἴμοι, πόθεν μοι τὰ κακὰ ταυτὶ προσέπεσεν; 


3 9 , Aa 3 bd , 
tly αἰτιάσομαι θεῶν μ᾽ ἀπολλύναι: 
αἰθέρα Διὸς δωμάτιον, ἢ χρόνον πόδα; 
φ | ane | 42 , 
οὗτος. ΔΙ. τί ἔστιν; HA. οὐ κατήκουσας ; 
ΔΙ. τίνος ; 
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αὐλῶν πνοῆς. ΔΙ. ἔγωγε, καὶ δάδων γέ με 


αὔρα τις εἰσέπνευσε μυστικωτάτη. 


ΞΑ. 
303. ὥσπερ Ἡγέλοχος, Β6. 
ἔλεξε. This actor, in reciting 


the verse in Eur. Orest. 279, 
which is here quoted, had pro- 
nounced γαλήν᾽, 1.6. γαληνὰ, ‘a 
calm,’ like γαλῆν, ‘a cat,’ or ‘a 
weasel,’ and was ridiculed ac- 
cordingly. The circumstance 
is mentioned in the Scholia in 
both authors. It shows the 
subtleness of the Greek ear for 
tone and accent, 

308, dl, the ἱερεὺς, who (the 
Schol. says) was wuppds κατὰ 
φύσιν, ‘red-haired,’ For the 
double sense, see sup. 153, 
Some give the verse to Diony- 
sus, and read μουν for gov or 
(Bergk) σοῦ. There is a play 
between the ὠχρὸν of the one, 
and the πυρρὸν of the other. 
Cf. inf. 481. The sense ia, ‘if 
you looked ὠχρὸς, he looked 


P. 


τυρρὸς still more.’ 

311. χρόνου πόδα. See sup. 
100. There is an allusion, as 
in Nub. passim and inf. 890—2, 
to the καινὰ δαιμόνια which 
Socrates and Euripides were 
charged with introducing. 

312. οὐ κατήκουσας ; ‘Don’t 
you hear?’ The sound of the 
αὐλὸς is heard, indicating the 
approach (rdpodos) of the chorus 
of the Mystae. Torch-bearing, 
symbolical of element-worship, 
was an essential feature of the 
Mysteries, as in that of Demeter 
and Persephone, Similarly Cas- 
sandra in Kur. Tro. 348, and 
Theonoé in Hel. 865, come on 
the stage under religious en- 
thusiasm, attended by and hold- 
ing torches. In εἰσέπνευσε there 
seems a reference to incense, 
θυώδη φλόγα. See Aesch. Ag. 94. 


3 


34 


ἀλλ᾽ ἠρεμεὶ ππτήξαντες ἀκροασιίώμεθα. 


ΧΟ. Ἴακχ᾽, ὦ Ἴακχε. 
Ἴακχ᾽, ὦ Ἴακχε. 


ΞΑ. 


ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥ͂Σ 


315 


τοῦτ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ἐκεῖν᾽, ὦ δέσποθ᾽, οἱ μεμνημένοι 


ἐνταῦθα “του παίζουσιν, ods ἔφραζε νῷν. 


ἄδουσι γοῦν τὸν Ἴακχον. ὅνπερ Διαγόρας. 
κἀμοὶ δοκοῦσιν.. ἡσυχίαν τοίνυν ἄγειν 


AT, 


320 


βέλτιστόν ἐστιν, ὡς ἂν εἰδῶμεν σαφώς. 


ΧΟ. Ἴακχ᾽, ὦ 


416. Ἴακχε. The voices of 
the Chorus are heard, but their 
appearance in the parodos upon 
the orchestra takes place at 323. 
This form of the name was 
peculiar to the Mystic worship. 
Mitchell cites, with other pas- 
sages, Herod. vit. 65, καί ol 
φαίνεσθαι τὴν φωνὴν εἶναι τὸν 
μυστικὸν Ἴακχον. Both words 
involve the same root Fax (vac, 

vox), but while Bacchus is the 

jolly wine-god, Iacchus is the 
Chthonian power, the wdpedpos 
of Demeter, and the equivalent, 
in the Greek symbolism, to the 
‘Osiris in the element-worship 
of the Egyptians. a 

319. ovs ἔφραζε. Seo 158. 

ae ‘Svrep Διαγόρας. Whether 
‘this man was distinct from the 
atheistic philosopher of Melos, 
alluded to in Nub. 830, Σωκράτης 
ὁ Μήλιος, and mentioned in Av. 
1072, and was the composer 
of dithyrambs contemporary 
with Simonides, Bacchylides, 

and Pindar, has been doubted, 
and the controversy has lately 
been renewed (Prof. Jebb, Reply 
‘to Prof. Mahaffy, p. 25). 
philosopher was more probably 
a different person and of later 
date, imbued with the material- 
istic teaching of Democritus 
‘and Anaxagoras. In the pre- 


“πολυτίμους ἐν ἕδραις ἐνθάδε ναίων, 


sent passage the poet is pro- 
bably meant, with a satirical 
allusion to his frequent mention 
of Dionysus in his dithyrambic 
poems, or, as Mitchell thinks, 
his repetitions and reduplica- 
tions, like Ἵακχ᾽ ὦ Ἴακχε. Ἡ 
this be the case, there need be 
no reference to the misbelief 
‘alleged against the other Di- 
ageras in respect of the Mys- 


teries. 

324. The Chorus, in the 
Ionic @ minore metre, which 
seems specially suited to a reli- 
ious address (see Eur. Bacch. 
60 and 370 seqq.), invoke the 
‘presence of the god with his 
‘votaries and ‘call upon him to 
‘join in the sacred dance. The 
‘antistrophe occurs at 340. From 
‘v. 157 Fritzsch infers that both 
gexes (in dress at least) were 
represented in ‘this opening ode. 
The reading of this and the 
antistrophic verse is very doubt- 
‘ful. Fritzsch and Meineke here 
have Ἴακχ᾽ ὦ πολυτέμοις ἐν paces 
ἐνθάδε ναίων, Ἴακχε {the last 
word added by Fritzsch from one 
MS.), ‘and in 340 ἔγειρε" Proyéas 
'λαμπάδας ἐν χερσὶ γὰρ ἥκει τινάσ- 
σων. Bergk, ἐν χερσὶ [τινάσσω»] 
yap ἥκει, regarding the accusa- 
tive as depending on ἥκει, and 


rejecting trwiccwy as a gloss. 


EA. 


Al, 


Meineke sugg 
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"Iany’ ὦ Ἴακχε, ὦ τ 325 
ἐλθὲ τόνδ᾽ ἀνὰ λειμῶνα yopevowy, 
ὁσίους ἐς θιασώτας, 

“πολύκᾳριτον μὲν τινάσσων 

περὶ κρατὶ σῷ βρύοντα 

στέφανον μύρτων' θρασεῖ δ᾽ ἐγκατακρούων 330 
ποδὶ τὰν ἀκόλαστον 

φιλοπαίγμονα τιμάν,. 

χαρίτων πλεῖστον ἔχουσαν μέρος, ἀγνάν, ἱερὰν 
ὁσίοις μύσταις χορείαν. 236 
@ πότνια «ολυτίμητε Δήμητρος κόρη, 

ὡς ἡδύ μοι προσέπμευσε χοιρείων κρεῶν. 


οὔκουν ἀτρέμ᾽ ἕξεις, Fv τι καὶ χορδῆς λάβῃς ; 


ests ἐγείρων φλῥὲ 330. ἐγκατακρούων. . ‘ Keep- 


éas λαμπάδες ἐν χερσὶ γὰρ ἥκει. 

9. verse is in some way in- 
terpolated; the most probable 
correction is that given in the 
text, ἐγείρου for ἔγειρε, and 
emitting yap ἥκει (al. ἥκει), 

with Hermann’s πολψτίμοις for 
φολυτιμήτοις in 323. 

326. τόνδ᾽ ἀνὰ λειμῶνα. The 
orchestra is meant. Se in 
Aesch. Suppl. 508 it represents 
ἃ sacred τέμενος, and the King 
says to the Chorus, λενρὸν κατ᾽ 
ἄλσος νῦν ἐπιστρέφου τόδε. 

328. τωάσσων. Eur. Bacch. 
552, μόλε χρυσῶπα τινάσσων ἀνὰ 
θύρσον κατ᾽ οΟλυμπον. -- βρύοντα, 
construe with μύρτων, “loaded 
with myrtle-berries.’ Soph. Oced. 
Col. τό, xdpos—Bpiwy δάφνης, 
ἐλαίας, ᾿ἀμπέλου. The myrtle 
was the sacred plant with the 
worshippers at the Mysteries. 
Perhaps the berries were sym- 
bolical of fertility, or ghey were 
‘more sought after, as we prefer 
holly or mistletoe with plenty 
of berries. 


ing. time with bold step to the 
free and sportive rite.’ Cf. 374 


2435. Fritzsch regards ἱερὰν 
as a gloss, and reads, “carts 
propemodum emendatione,” as 
he says, dyrdw ὁσίοις dua μύσ» 
φαισι χορείαν. (μετὰ μ. Mein.) 
The simple dative will mean 
‘held sacred by the holy devotees.’ 

337. Xanthias, whose in- 
terest is-conterad.on the prospect 
of good cheer, exclaims, ‘ What 
& nice whiff of roast pork 
reached my nostrils!’ A young 
pig was sacrificed at the Mys- 
teries, Ach. 764, Pac. 375. The 
construction is the same.as ἡδὺ 
ὄζειν τινὸς (Pac. 425, ᾿οἷον δὲ 
wveis, ὡς ἡδὺ κατὰ τς καρδία), 
and the subject to προσέπνευσε, 
unless it be taken as an 1η- 
definite neuter, is χορεία. 

389. οὔκουν κιτιλ. “Phen 
keep quiet, and perhaps you 
will get a bit of the tripe.’ The 
poorer persons who attended 
the sacrifices, and were called 


3—2 
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ΧΟ. ἐγείρου φλογέας λαμπάδας ἐν χερσὶ [γὰρ ἥκει] 


τινάσσων 


Ἴακχ᾽, ὦ Ἴακχε, 


340 


νυκτέρου τελετῆς φωσφόρος ἀστήρ. 
φλογὶ φέγγεται δὲ λειμών' 


yovu πάλλεται γερόντων" 


345 


ἀποσείονται δὲ λύπας 
, > 2) A a 4 [4 
χρονίους T ἐτὼν παάλαιων ἐνιαυτους, 


ἱερᾶς ὑπὸ τιμᾶς. 


σὺ δὲ λαμπάδι φέγγων 


250 


προβάδην ἔξαγ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀνθηρὸν ἕλειον δάπεδον 


χοροποιόν, μάκαρ, ἥβαν. 
εὐφημεῖν χρὴ κἀξίστασθαι τοῖς ἡμετέροισι χο- 


ροῖσιν 
bs 4 a 4 A 4 4 
ὅστις ἄπειρος τοιῶνδε λόγων, ἢ γνώμῃ μὴ 
καθαρεύει, 355 
βωμολόχοι, expected a piece of 351. προβάδην, ‘with the 
the inferior meat to be tossed processional step,’ which was 


to them. It was the only way 

by which the poorer classes 

obtained meat at all. But 

χορδὴ here perhaps implies 

something better than the mere 

"ate τοὺς ἀργελόφους, Vesp. 
72. 

340. See sup. 324. 

342. ἀστήρ. He was wor- 
shipped as χοραγὸς ἄστρων, i.e, 
as ἃ sun-god, Soph. Ant. 1147. 

344. Fritzsch reads φλέγεται 
δὴ φλογὶ λειμών, after Hermann, 
φλέγεται being the reading of 
good MSS. 

45. πάλλεται, ‘movesnimbly.’ 
One of the attributes of the god 
who was ἀεὶ καλὸς καὶ ἀεὶ νέος, 
was to infuse youth and vigour 
into his aged votaries, as into 
Cadmus and Teiresias, Bacch, 
194. Cf. inf. 400. 


technically called προβαίνειν, in- 
cedere.—trerov δάπεδον, i.e. to 
ΔΛίμναι, sup. 217. The god is 
invoked as the leader of the 
band, as in Bacch. 141, ὁ δ᾽ 
ἔξαρχος Βρόμιος, εὐοῖ. 

353- Lhe Chorus, having now 
advanced to the centre of the 
orchestra, call upon the un- 
initiated to make room for the 
sacred procession. Compare 
Ach. 237, Nub. 263, Equit. 1316; 
and for ἐξίστασθαι, via cedere, 
‘to stand out of the way fora 
person approaching,’ Ach. 617. 
Ibid. 239, δεῦρο was ἐκποδών. 

355. τοιῶνδε λόγων. Under 
pretence of alluding to the 
Mysteries, the poet gives utter- 
ance to the political remarks. 
which follow. That this is a 
true parabasis, though deficient 
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ἢ γενναίων ὄργια Μουσῶν μήτ᾽ εἶδεν μήτ᾽ ἐχό- 


ρευσεν, 


μηδὲ Kparivou τοῦ ταυροφάγου γλώττης βακ- 
χεῖ ἐτελέσθη, 


a 


ἢ βωμολόχοις ἔπεσιν χαίρει, μὴ. ᾽ν καιρῷ 


τοῦτο ποιοῦσιν, 

ἢ στάσιν ἐχθρὰν μὴ καταλύει, μηδ᾽ εὔκολός 
ἐστι πολίταις, 

ἀλλ᾽ ἀνεγείρει καὶ ῥιπίζει, κερδῶν ἰδίων ἐπι- 


θυμών, 


260 


ἢ τῆς πόλεως χειμαξομένης ἄρχων καταδωρο- 


δοκεῖται, 


in some of the usual parts, is 
Mitchell’s opinion. It is re- 
sumed, in fact, inf.’ 674. 
Fritzsch assigns the anapaests 
to the person of the ‘Tepes, 
‘‘hierophanta, Cereris sacer- 
dos.” The point of the opening 
passage is to satirize Cratinus 
as a composer of dithyrambs. 

2456. Μουσῶν, By ἃ slight 
change from μυστῶν (as sup. 
191 κρέων for νεκρῶν) he intro- 
duces allusions to the stage, 
inf, 367.—éxdpeveev, choro cele- 
bravit, not unfrequently takes 
an accusative even of the per- 
son. 

357. Kparlvov. ‘The Bacchic 
(or drunken). orgies of Cra- 
tinus’ are again put παρ᾽ ὑπό- 
voay for Διονύσου ὄργια, and 
ταυροφάγου is either a real 
epithet of the god, or a slight 
change from ταυρομόρφου. See 
Eur. Bacch. 920—2. Fritzsch 
regards the epithet as referring 
to some success of Cratinus as 
a writer of dithyrambs, the 
prize for which was an ox. 
For Cratinus, who had now 
been many years dead, see Pac. 


yoo, compared with Ach, 1172, 
Equit, 400, 523 seqq. The 
general sense is, that all who 
are enemies of their country, 
and those who know nothing 
of the comic stage and its pre- 
rogatives of free-speaking, are 
not now invited to take part 
in the counsels of the poet. 

358. The simplest explana- 
tion of this obscure verse is, 
‘Or who takes pleasure in scur- 
rilous words which exercise this 
(i.e. scurrility) not in season.’ 
Cf. Pac. 748, τοιαῦτ᾽ ἀφελὼν 
κακὰ καὶ φόρτον καὶ βωμολοχεύ- 
par’ ἀγεννῆ. There is probably 
an allusion to the χλευασμὸς, 
or licensed fun and bantering 
at the bacchic festivals, inf. 
405—7. 

360. ῥιπίζει, ‘ fans into flame,’ 
sc. τὴν στάσιν. See Ach. 66), 
888. The allusion is peobably 
to Alcibiades, who now as ever 
was scheming and intriguing 
against the interests of his 
country; cf. 1422.---κερδῶν ἰδίων, 
cf. Thesm. 360, κερδῶν εἵνεκ᾽ ἐπὶ 
βλάβῃ. 


261. καταδωροδοκεῖται, ‘has 


38 APISTO®ANOTS 
ἢ προδίδωσιν φρούριον % ναῦφ, ἢ τἀπόρρητ᾽ 
ἀποπέμπει 
ἐξ Αὐγίνης, Θωρνκίων ὦν; εἰκοστολόγορ᾽ κακο- 
δαίμων, 
ἁσκώματα καὶ λίνα καὶ πίτταν διαπόμπων εἰς 
᾿Επίδαυρον, 


ἢ χρήματα ταῖς τῶν ἀντυπάλων ναυσὶν παρέ- 
χεῖν τινὰ πείθει, 365 


ἢ κὰἀτατιλᾷ τῶν ᾿Βκαταίων, κυκλίοισι χοροῖσιν 


e U 
ὑπάδων, 
a 


ἀποτρώγει, 


his hortesty bribed away,’ of 
‘bribed out of him.’ The κατὰ 
has the same sense as in κατα“ 
χαρίζεσθαι, κατανροδοῦναι, Karas 
χρῆσθαι, ‘to use up,’ ἄσ. 

363. τἀπόρρητα, ‘contraband 
goods.’ So in Equit. 182, ἐξά- 
quv ye τἀπόρρητα. The word 
seems chosen as yi eee to 
the character of the speakers 
as μυσταί, Bee Thesm. 363, 
dies ἐῶ ταῖσιν ἐχθροῖς τοῖς 

meréposs λέγουσι, 

363. Θωρυκίων. Of. 381. He 
appears to have been a collector 
of the five-per-cent. duty on all 
import- 8, imposed by the 
Athenians in lien of the φόρον 
onthe tributary states, Thuc. vit. 
a8. Mr Cox (Hist. Gr. 11. p. 426) 
doubts if the change was sys- 
tematically carried out. Schol. 
οὗτοι ταξίαρχος ἦν ἐν rots Τξελο- 
φοννησιακοῖ: τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων, by 
πίσσαν ἔπεμψε τοῖς ἀντιπάλοι! ° 
ὅθεν γνωσθεὶς ἐκωμφδεῖτο ἐπὶ προ: 
δοσίᾳς. As Aegina ‘‘lay more 
conveniently for clandestine 
éxportation than Athens, mueh 
contraband trade in donse- 
quence took place there.” Mit- 


ἢ τοὺρ μισθοὺς τῶν ποιητῶν ῥήτωρ ὧν εἶτ᾽ 


Ghell. Residing at Aegina, he 
seems to have used his oppor- 
tunities for sending war-sup- 
plies to the enemy at Epidaurnus. 
uc. VIII. 3.—doxdpara, 
see Ach. 97 ; perhaps the leather 
flaps that covered the oar-holes 
of a θαλαμῖται. ἜΣ Νὴ 
365. πείθει. proba 
alludes to the intrigues of ΑΝ 
biades with Cyrus and Tissa- 
phernes in favour of the Lacedae- 
monians, 80 frequently described 
in Thuo, vir. See Cox, Hist. 
Hi. Pp. 517---34. 
366. κατατιλᾷ, ‘commits any 
nuisance in chapels of Hecate.’ 
Some stch irreverence was 
charged against Cinesias. See 
sup. 153, Vesp. 394, inf. 1437, 
Eool. 330, οὔτι που Kivyotat cov 
κατατεγίληκέν robes ; 

7. τοὺς mwobots. Fritzsch, 
with one of the scholiasts, refers 
this to one Archinus (’Apxivoy), 
who had the charge of the 
public treasury, and (perhaps 
from motives of economy) re« 
duced the pay of the comic 
actors, (τὸν μισθὸν τῶν κωμῳ- 
δῶν, Behol.) The same com: 
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κωμῳδηθεὶς ἐν ταῖς πατρίαις τελεταῖς ταῖς τοῦ 
Διονύσου" 

τούτοις αὐδῶ καὖθις ὠπανδῷ καῦΐθις τὰ τρίτον ᾿ 
μάλ᾽ ἀπαυδῶ 

9g! [4 “ e a 9 . 

ἐξίστασθαι μύσταισι χοροῖς ὑμεῖς δ᾽ ave- 
γείρετε μολπὴν 370 

καὶ παννυχίδας τὰς ἡμετέρας, af τῇδε πρέ- 
πουσιν ἑορτῇ, 

χώρει νυν πᾶς ἀνδρείως 

3 ᾽ ΓῚ a 

εἰς τοὺς εαὐαμθεῖς KOATTOUS. 

λειμώνων ἐγκρούων 

καἀπισκώπτων 

καὶ παίζων καὶ χλευάζων, 


375 


Ἰαΐηῦ seems to have been 

rought against his colleague 
Agyrrhius. This Agyrrhius (sup, 
140) seems to have resented 
some attack made on him in 
comedy by curtailing the fee 
allowed to comic poets towards 
the expenses of the exhibitions, 
which, as in the oase of the 
trierarchies, did not fall wholly 
on the choragus. The words 
ῥήτωρ de εἶτ᾽ dworputye should 
mean ‘though a public speaker, 
still he nibbles from their pay ;’ 
as if he was bound to support 
them. Apparently the joke con- 
sists in this; ‘he had been 
abused, and then he goes and 
stops the pay, through his in- 
fluence with the people in as- 
sembly.’ Whether ποιητῶν here 
refers to the poets or to the 
actors is perhaps uncertain. 
The latter may be defended by 
τρυγῳδίαν ποιῶν, applied by 
Dicaeopolis to himself in Ach. 


409. 
on The μάλα is to be con- 
strued with αὖθις, as is shown 


by the familiar combination 
par ad&s. The use of the 
singular, ἀπαυδῶ, shows that 
the preceding ἐπιρρημάτιον was 
delivered by the ἡγεμών. The 
rest of the Chorus are now 
called upon to recite a dancing- 
tune (μολπὴ), which is in a 
metre frequently used by Euri- 
pides, anapaestic dimeter, often 
catalectic, composed entirely of 
spondees. Meineke reads τοισίδ᾽ 
ἀπαυδῶ, the MSS. giving rovros 
ἀπαυδῶ. Compare 306. 

371. Meineke reads κατὰ 
παννυχίδας τὰς ἡμετέρας καὶ τῇδε 
πρέπουσαν ἑορτῇ, the last part 
of εν verse eae care 

376. καὶ χλεὺυ . The χλευ- 
ασμὸξ,ΟΥ Hating! okie (΄ chaff. 
ing’), was part of the rite, and 
was supposed to have been in- 
troduced to cheer Demeter when 
grieving for the loss of her 
daughter, See the Homeric 
Hymn to Demeter, 202. Diodor. 
Sic. v. 4. The procession along 
the sacred road from Athens 
to Eleusis (see Wordsworth’'s 


APISTO®ANOT> 


Ἴακχε φιλοχορευτά, συμπρόπεμπέ με. 
σὺ γὰρ κατεσχίσω μὲν ἐπὶ γέλωτι 


> 9 9 
Kaw εὐτελείᾳ τόν Te σανδαλίσκον 


405 


καὶ τὸ ῥάκος, κἀξεῦρες dor’ 

ἀξημίους παίξειν τε καὶ χορεύειν. 
Ἴακχε φιλοχορευτά, συμπρόπεμπέ pe, 
καὶ γὰρ παραβλέψας τι μειρακίσκης 


νῦν δὴ κατεῖδον, καὶ μάλ᾽ εὐπροσώπον, 


410 


-συμπαιστρίας, yiTwviov: 
παραρραγέντος τιτθίον προκύψαν. 
Ἴακχε φιλοχορευτά, συμπρόπεμπέ με. 


ΔΙ. 
αὐτῆς 


ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἀεί πως φιλακόλουθός εἰμε καὶ per 


παίζων χορεύειν βούλαμαι. FLA. κἄγωγε πρός. 


404. κατεσχίσω. This is com- 
monly explained, ‘For it is you 
who cause the tearing and rend- 
ing of the sandal and the old 
garment by way of a cheap 
Joke.’—éa’ εὐτελείᾳ, lit. ‘ with a 
view to cheapness,’ ‘with a re- 

for thrift,’ i.e. so as to 
cause no serious loss. Cf. Av. 
805, els εὐτέλειαν χηνὶ σνγγεγραμ- 
péy. But Fritzsch renders it, 
tu enim nos risus parsimoni- 
aeque causa et scisso calceo et 
scissa veste uti in Eleusiniis 
jussisti.”” He refers to Hesych. 
in σχιστὸς χιτὼν, who describes 
it as ‘a kind of women’s open 
shift, fastened in front with a 
brooch.’ This will explain παρ- 
appayévros im 412. The allu- 
sion, he thinks, is to the cheap 
and ordinary clothing worn by 
the pilgrims. It does not ap- 
pear certain whether the y)ev- 
ασμὸς was confined solely to 
verbal banterings, or was ex- 
tended to sportive action. It 
may be that in the procession 


those who intended to ‘go in 
for the fun’ wore clothes which 
were old and of little value if 
torn to pieces. To this ἀζημίους 
may also refer, unless we sup- 
pose there is a reference to the 
δίκη αἰκίας or κακηγορίας which 
might follow ordinary assaulte 
and banterings. The personal 
attacks that follow show the 
degree of lieenee that was as- 
sumed on these occasions. 

ib. The Rav. MS. gives κα- 
τασχίσω μὲν and éfevpes, whence 
Kock ingeniously reads xaracxt- 
odpevos—éinipes, and Meineke 
adopts this. The indicative 
however seems better to express 
custom than the participle. 

414, 5. ‘*Fortasse choro sunt 
tribuendi,” Bergk. Fritzsch, 
who regards this couplet as 
antistrophic to 395, 6, assigns 
it to the bearer of the torch in 
the procession (lepeds), and to 
Dionysus, reading φιλακόλουθος 
dy, μετ᾽ αὐτῆς, and AIO, xpos 
δὲ κἂν ἔγωγε, 80. βουλοίμην. 


BATPAXOI. 
XO. βούλεσθε δῆτα κοινῇ 


416 


σκώψωμεν "A ρχέδημον ; : 
ὃς ἑπτέτης ὧν οὐκ ἔφυσε φράτερας, 


νυνὶ δὲ δημαγωγεῖ 


ἐν Toy ave Ῥεκροῖσι, 


420 


κἀστὶν τὰ πρῶτα τῆς ἐκεῖ μοχθηρίας. 


τὸν Κλεισθένους δ᾽ 


417. ἐκ νἀδημω A dema-. 
gogue and (like Cleophon inf. 
680) 8 ξένος, who though long 
perhaps éxrérys) resident at 

thens had not been enrolled 
as a citizen. For this privilege 
eould be obtained by aliens 
either by a vote of the people 
or, in some cases, by purchase 
(Cox, Hist. Gr. 1. p. 224). He 
was one of the orators who 
brought to trial the generals 
after the sea-fight at the Ar- 
ginusae (ibid. Vol. m. p. 553). 
Dr Holden (Onomast. in v.) 
refers to Xen. Hellen. 1. 7, 2, 
Mem, 1. 9, 4, and Lysias, 
contr. Alcibiad. 1. 25, where, 
&s inf. 588, he is called ᾿Αρχέ- 
δημος ὁ yAduwv. Siivern on 
the Clouds (p. 147, Hamilton} 
temarks that this epithet is 
often apne’ to the politically 

urblin 


17. MSS. φράτορας. Cobet, 
Var. wat Ρ. 350, apis that 
the older form is LTEpas, 
which he would Hones re re- 
store in Aristophanes; so too 
Meineke. The Chorus should 
have said ὀδόντας, in allusion to 
the second teeth of children at 
the talking age, φραστῆρες, and 
the early age at which enrol- 
ment into the ¢parpla: usuall 
téok place. See Ach. 146. 
Herod. II. 68, γλῶσσαν δὲ μόνον 
θηρίων οὐκ ἔφυσε (xpoxéde:Xos). 

420. vexpotor, The Mystae, 


ἀκούω. 


as enjoying a happier existence, 
call the poer mortals in the 
upper world st Athens the real 
‘ Dead,’ especially in their pre- 
sent political troubles. Fritzsch 
explains, éy τοῖς ἄνω δημαγωγεῖ 
νεκροῖσι, ‘‘inter vivos mortuo- 
rum demagogus atque patronus 
est,” and he refers it to his 
zeal in demanding vengeance 
for those drowned at the battle 
of the Arginusae. 

421. τὰ πρῶτα, " at the head 
of the villainy there.’ Schol. 
ἀντὶ τοῦ εἰπεῖν δημαγωγίας ἣ 
πολιτείας. Eur. Orest. 1246, 
Μυκηνίδες, ὦ φίλαι, τὰ πρῶτα 
κατὰ Πελασγὸν ἕδος ᾿Αργείων. 

422. τὸν Κλεισθένους. Τί this 
is the same Cleisthenes as in 
Ach. 118, he would seem ta 
have enjoyed a long reputation 
for the most discreditable pro- 
fligacy. See sup. 48. There 
is an evident play on βινεῖν and 
Σεβῖνος who is perhaps the same 
as Σαβάξιον in Vesp. 10, ἃ 
Phrygian name of Dionysus. 
Similar allusions to the Διόνυσος 
Φλέως (Hesych. in v.) and to 
deme ᾿Ανάφλυστος occur in the 
ae in 427. See also Ecol. 

979, 80.— ἐν ταῖς ταφαῖσι, ‘at 
the burial-place (the Ceramicus) 
of his father Cleisthenes,’ who 
seems to have been interred 
there at the public expense 

ritzsch). His tearing of the 
and rending of the face or 


44 


ΔΙ, 


ΧΟ, 


ΔΙ. 
ΞΑ. 


ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥ͂Σ 


ἐν ταῖς ταφαῖσι πρωκτὸν 

τίλλειν ἑαυτοῦ καὶ σπαράττειν τὰς γνάθους" 
κἀκόπτετ᾽ ἐγκεκυφώς, 425 
κἄκλαε, κἀκεκράγει 

Σεβῖνον, ὅστις ἐστὶν ἀναφλύστιος, 
καὶ Καλλίαν γέ φασι 

τοῦτον τὸν ᾿ἱπποβίνου 

ξύσθον λεοντῆν ναυμαχεῖν ἐνημμένον. 
ἔχοιτ᾽ ἂν οὖν φράσαι νῷν 

Πλούτων᾽ ὅπου ᾽νθάδ᾽ οἰκεῖ; 

ξένω γάρ ἐσμεν ἀρτίως ἀφιγμένω. 
μηδὲν μακρὰν ἀπέλθῃς, 

μηδ᾽ αὖθις ἐπανέρῃ με, 435 
ἀλλ᾽ ἴσθ᾽ ἐπ’ αὐτὴν τὴν θύραν ἀφιγμένος. 
αἴροι’ ay αὖθις, ὦ παῖ. 

τουτὶ τί ἦν τὸ πρᾶγμα: 

ἄλλ᾽ ἢ Διὸς Κόρινθος ἐν τοῖς στρώμασιν ; 


430 


pulling at the whiskers may be 
meant, παρατίλλεσθαι Ach, 31. 
Hamaker’s conjecture, quoted 
by Meineke, is very ingenious, 
Σεβῖνος οὐκέτ᾽ ἔστιν ἁναφλύστιος, 
these words being the supposed 
burden of his dirge. 

428. Καλλίαν. From Av. 
282, ὥσπερ el λέγόις Ἱππόνικος 
Καλλίου κἀξ Ἱππονίκου Καλλίας, 
it may be inferred that there 
were grandsons and grandsires 
of these names surviving at 
that period (414 B.c.); and 
Dr Holden (Onomast. in Ἱππό- 
yexos) distinguishes not less than 
six of one name or the other 
who succeeded each other, from 
the first Callias mentioned in 
Herod. vi. 121, a8 the son of 
Phaenippus. Of this Callias, 
who was famous rather for his 
wealth than for political or mili- 


tary skill, Dr Holden (Onom, 
in v.) has collected many facts, 
especially from the Symposium 
of Xenophon, where he is re- 
peatedly mentioned, Fritzsch, 
from the Schol., remarks that 
as Hipponicus was a man of 
good repute, the word substi- 
tuted for that name designates 
the vices of Callias. From the 
words ναυμαχεῖν, and the mock 
allusion to Hercules in his 
lion-skin, it would seem that 
he was present in the fight at 
the Arginusae. Perhaps he 
wore some kind of fur dress 
that was ridiculed as effeminate. 
See sor. 

439. Διὸς Κόρινθος. A pro- 
verb for a stale story, oc- 
curring in Pind. Nem. vu. ult. 
It was said to have been told 
the Megarians, when about to 


XO. χωρεῖτε 
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440 
νῦν ἱερὸν ava κύκλον θεᾶς, ἀνθοφόρον ἀν᾽ ἄλσος 
παίζοντες οἷς μετουσία θεοφιλοῦς ἑορτῆς. 

ἐγὼ δὲ σὺν ταῖσιν κόραις εἶμι καὶ γυναιξίν, 444 
οὗ παννυχίζουσιν θεῷ, φέγγος ἱερὸν οἴσων. 


χωρῶμεν ἐς πολυρρόδους 448 
λειμῶνας ἀνθεμώδεις, 
τὸν ἡμέτερον τρόπον, 4:ο. 


τόν καλλιχορώτατον, 
παίζοντες, ὃν ὄλβιαι 
Μοῖραι ξυνάγουσιν. 
μόνοις γὰρ ἡμῖν ἥλιος : ‘ 
καὶ φέγγος ἱλαρόν ἐστιν, 455 
ὅσου μεμυήμεθ᾽ εὐ- 


revolt from Corinth, that the 
sacred city of Zeus would not 
tolerate their conduct. Thus, 
says the Schol,, the Corinthian 
herald was nicknamed by them 
ὁ Διὸς Κόρινθος. See Eccles. 
828, Nub. 710. Fritzsch sup- 
poses that some kind of trade- 
mark was affixed to Corinthian 
manufactures, which he shows 
from Athen. 1. p. 27 D to have 
been held in repute. 

440—5. These verses, which 
Bergk gives to the Chorus, 
Fritzsch assigns to the ἱερεὺς, 
as sup. 414. Certainly this bet- 
ter suits ἐγὼ in 444. 

441. κύκλον. Perhaps the 
circular area set apart for the 
dances round the altar, hence 
called κύκλιοι χοροὶ in the per- 
formance of dithyrambs, Av. 
1379, τί δεῦρο πόδα σὺ κυλλὸν 
ἀνὰ κύκλον κυκλεῖς ; Thesm. 941, 
ἄγ᾽ ἐς κύκλον χειρὶ σύναπτε χεῖρα. 
But Fritzsch contends that the 
περίβολος is meant, the enclo- 
sure of the sacred τέμενος at 


Eleusis, comparing Pollux 1. 
10, καὶ ὁ περὶ αὐτὰ (τὰ ἄλση) 
κύκλος, περίβολος. us ἀν᾽ 
ἄλσος is merely exegetic of 
κύκλον. 

443. οἷς μετουσία, i.e, the 
μύσται who alone have a right 
to take part in the dance. 

444. ἐγὼ δέ. Spoken by the 
leader, who represents the éap- 
xos of the dance, 

453. ξυνάγουσι, concelebrant, 
‘assist in conducting.’ ‘‘ Sensus 
est; quam choream felici fato 
instituimus.” Bothe. For Mot- 
pat Meineke proposes Μοῦσαι or 
Ὧραι. 

454. μόνοις ἡμῖν καιτλ. Here 
we have a close approximation 
to our ideas of heaven as a re- 
ward for virtue in this life, and: 
of light being vouchsafed to the 
better spirits in the other world. 
There is a similar idea in Eur, 
Alcest, 1003. For εὐσεβεῖν περὶ. 
ξένους see sup. 147. — ἰδιώτας, 
i.e. dorots. Hesych. ἰδιῶται" 
πολῖται. 


46 APIZTOSANOTS 


σεβῆ τε διήγομεν 


τρύπον περὶ τοὺς ξένους 


καὶ τοὺς ἰδιώτας. 


ΔΙ. dye δὴ τίνα τρόπον τὴν θύραν κόψω; τίνα; 460 
πῶς ἐνθάδ᾽ ἄρα κόπτουσιν οὑπιχώριοι ; 
BLA. οὐ μὴ διατρίψεις, ἀλλὰ ψεῦσαρ τῆς θύρας, 
καθ᾽ Ἡρακλέα τὸ σχῆμα wat τὸ λῆμ᾽ ἔχων. 
ΔΙ. παῖ παῖ. AI. τίς οὗτος ; ΔΙ, πώ ὁ καρ- 
τερός. 
ΑΙ, ὦ βδελυρὲ κἀναίσχυντε καὶ τολμηρὲ od 465 
καὶ μιαρὲ καὶ παμμίαρε καὶ μιαρώτατε, 
ὃς τὸν κύν᾽ ἡμῶν ἐξελάσας τὸν Κέρβερον. 
ἀπῇξας ἄγχων κἀποδρὰς ὥχου λαβών, 
ὃν ἐγὼ ᾿᾽φύλαττον. ἀλλὰ viv ἔχει μέσος" “" 
τοία Στυγός σε μέλανοκάρδιος πέτρα 470 
460. In this very lively scone MS. Rav, γεύφσηι, 
Dionysus hegins with @ good 465, 6. This qouplet ocenrs 
deal of assumed brag and Pac. 182, 3. 
bravery and ends with cowar- 468. ‘throttling him,’ 


dice and disgrace. He is as 
much frightened by the looks 
and the threats of Judge Aeacns, 
who now acts as porter at 
luto’s palace,) as Trygaeus is 
by those of Πόλεμος and Hermes 
in Pac. 193; 233- 

462. οὐ ph «rr. -Cf. 202. 
᾿ Don't stand there loitering, 
but put your knuckles into the 
door, with a spirit as well as a 
dress and manner that resemble 
Hercules.’ Dionysus is evi- 
dently a little timid, and per- 
haps he gives a faint tap. The 
query ris οὗτος is given from 
within. The moment he hears 
it is Hercules Aeacus bounces 
out and hurls.a volley of threets 
ab his head. Dionysus is ‘ shut 
up’ at once. For γώσει Bergk 
reads γεῦσαι (the imperative). 


ἄγχων, 
‘holding him by the throst? 
Aeacus says ‘our dog,’ because, 
as Fritzsch remarks, Aeacus 
and Cerberus are represented:as 
joint guardians of Pluto's do- 
main.— daodpas, ' ‘going off like 
a thieving slave.’—dr ἐγὼ «7.2., 
he makes it a personal insult 


and offenne. 

470. peravoxdpdies wérpa. 
Black basalt, which the Greeks 
and Bomans called adamunt, 
and from its Plutonic origin 
regarded as the material preva- 
lent in the world below, where 
‘non exorato stant adamante 
viae,” Propert. v. 11, 5; Lueret. 
τι. 447, ‘adamantina saxa.’ 
The passage is ‘mock-tragic, 
and doubtless delivered ἀσγονσ- 
τὶ, with a volubility which is 
tao wouch for the feeble heart of 


EIA. 
EA. 


Dionysus. 
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᾿Αχερόντιός Te σκόπελος αἱματοσταγὴς 
φρουροῦσι, Κωκυτοῦ τε περίδρομοι κύνες, 
"Ἐχιδνώ θ᾽ ἑκατογκέφαλος, ἣ τὰ σπλάγχνα σου 


διασπαράξει, πνευμόνων τ᾽ ἀνθάψεται 


Ταρτησίᾳ μύραινα τὼ νεφρὼ δέ σὸν 
αὐτοῖσιν ἐντέροισειν ἡματωμένω 
διασπάσαντᾳ, Topyoves Τιθράσιαι, 
ἐφ᾽ ἃς ἐγὼ δρομαῖον ὁρμήσω πόδα. 
οὗτος, τέ δέδρακας; ΔΙ. ἐγκέχοδα' κάλει θεόν. 
ὦ καταγέλαστ᾽, οὔκουν ἀναστήσει ταχὺ 480 
πρίν τινά σ᾽ ἰδεῖν ἀλλότριον; ΔΙ. ἀλλ᾽ ὡρακιῶ. 


473 


The Schol. says, dictioni Γοργόνες Αιβυστικαὶ sub- 


there is a parody on the Theseus 
of Euripides (frag. 387, 8). 

472. κύνες, i.e. the Furies, 
who are often so called in 
tragedy. 

473—0. σπλάγχνα are the 
large organs {heart and liver), 
ἔντερα the entrails. Hence 
Aesch. Ag. 1221, σὺν ἐντέροις τε 
omhayxy, ἑποίκτιστον γέμος. 

475. Tapryola. Tartessus 
was, like the river Eridanus, 
‘more mythical than real. It 
was supposed to be a city in 
the far west, in Spain or Portu- 
gal, and one of the descen 
into the nether world. Fritzseh 
with a Paris MS. gives Tap- 


τησσία. 

47). ἸΤιθράσιαι. A deme af 
he eid tribe was called Ti- 
Spas. Possibly the inhabitants 
had some physical or moral cha- 
acteristic, ugliness or (Schol.) 
“πονηρία, which gave them the 
sobriquet of ‘Gorgons.’ Or it 
may be that some of the gro- 
tesque sculptures called Iép- 
yew τύποι in Aesch. Eum. 40, 
were shown in the neighbour- 
hood of the deme. ‘ Tragicae 


stituitur comica Γοργόνες Τιιθρά- 
ova,” Fritzsch; who remarks 
that Plathane and her com- 


panion are the ‘Gorgons’ 
‘meant, 
478. ἐφ᾽ ds. ‘And 7 am off 


to fetch them as fast as I can 
Bo.’ (Hzit Aeacus.) 

479. καλει θεόν. This wae 
a bacchie formula uttered by 
the torch-bearer in sacred pro- 
cessions, whereupon the people 
called out Σεμολήϊ᾽ Ἴακχε, πλου- 
τοδότα (Schol.). The god in- 
voking himself (or his congener 
Iacchus) for aid in his sore dis- 
tress, is like the appeal to his 
priest to save him, sup. 297. 
Fritzsch e¢ontends that the 
meaning is zomina aliquem de- 
mum,‘name seme god (e.g. ᾿Απόλ- 
wy ἀποτρύναιοο) to whom our 
sprayers for deliverance may be 
specially addressed.’ 

481. ὡρακιῶ. The same word 
88 Wxpidw, BUp. 307, with the 
mspizate transferred, as im Ziw 
from ἔχω See Pac 702. 
Hoesych. σκοτοῦσθαι μετὰ ὠχριά- 
sous ἢ καὶ ἱδρῶτος. 


48 APISTO®ANOTS 


ἀλλ᾽ οἷσε πρὸς τὴν καρδίαν μου σπογγιάν. 


ἰδοὺ λαβέ. προσθοῦ. ποῦ στιν; ὦ χρυσοῖ θεοί, 


ἐνταῦθ᾽ ἔχεις τὴν καρδίαν; ΔΊ. δείσασα γὰρ 


9 \ ’ ’ , 
εἰς τὴν κάτω μου κοιλίαν καθείρπυσεν. 


485 


ὦ δειλότατε θεῶν σὺ κἀνθρώπων. ΔΙ. ἐγώ; 


πώς δειλός, ὅστις σπογγιὰν ἤτησά σε; 
οὔκουν ἕτερός γ᾽ ἂν εἰργάσατ᾽ ἀνήρ. ἘΔ. ἀλ- 


κατέκειτ᾽ dv ὀσφραινόμενος, εἴπερ δειλὸς ἦν" 
3 A > 5» Ἁ 3 9 

ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἀνέστην καὶ προσέτ᾽ ἀπεψησάμην. 
ἀνδρεῖά γ᾽, ὦ Πόσειδον. ΔΙ. οἶμαι νὴ Δία. 


490 


‘ 3 9 » A , “a @ 4 
σὺ δ᾽ οὐκ ἔδεισας τὸν ψόφον τῶν ῥημάτων 
καὶ τὰς ἀπειλάς; EIA, οὐ μὰ Δί᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἐφρόν- 


EIA. 

λὰ τί; 
ΔΙ. 
EIA. 

τίσα. 
ΔΙ. 


ἴθι νυν, ἐπειδὴ ληματιᾷς κἀνδρεῖος εἶ, 


σὺ μὲν γενοῦ᾽ γώ, τὸ ῥόπαλον τουτὶ λαβὼν 495 
καὶ τὴν λεοντῆν, εἴπερ ἀφοβόσπλαγχνος εἶ" 
ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἔσομαί σοι σκενοφόρος ἐν τῷ μέρει. 


BA. 


,᾿ «ὧν , wo 9 A ? ‘ , 
φέρε δὴ ταχέως avT οὐ γὰρ ἀλλὰ πειστέον" 


καὶ βλέψον εἰς τὸν "Ηρακλειοξανθίαν, 
εἰ δειλὸς ἔσομαι καὶ κατὰ σὲ τὸ λῆμ᾽ ἔχων. 500 


ΔΙ. 
482. οἷσε. See Ach. 1122. 
483. χρυσοῖ. Most editors 


take this as a commonplace, 
‘precious,’ πολυτίμητοι. But 
see Ach. 82, κἄχεζεν ὀκτὼ μῆνας 
ἐπὶ χρυσῶν ὀρῶν. In this verse 
‘Meineke and Fritzsch, with the 
Schol., give the words ποῦ ᾽στιν; 
to Dionysus, while Bothe as- 
‘signs to him προσθοῦ. 

488. MS. Ven. οὐκ ἂν ἕτερος 
ταῦτ᾽ (γ᾽ αὔτ᾽ R.). Meineke reads 
οὐκ dv ἕτερός Ὑ air. Perhaps, 
οὐτᾶν ἕτερος y avr. But οὔ- 
κουν---γε is Often the same as 


μὰ AL ἀλλ᾽ ἀληθῶς οὐκ Μελίτης μαστιγίας. 


οὐ γοῦν. 

490. ἀνέστην. Fritzsch well 
compares Nub. 127, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ 
ἐγὼ μέντοι πεσών γε πείσομαι. 

494. ληματίας κἀνδρεῖος Mei- 
neke with Bentley and var, lect. 
ap. Schol, 

501. οὗκ Μελίτης. Hercules 
was the patron-god of the deme 
or district of Athens called 
Μελίτη, and is said to have had 
& special cultus there, where 
the temple of Theseus still 
stands, It was also the resi- 


dence of Callias the son of Hip- 
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’ 9 Ἁ A , 9 Ψ , 
φέρε νυν, ἐγὼ Ta στρώματ᾽ αἴρωμαι ταδί, 


@E. 


ὦ pirtal ἥκεις “Ἡράκλεις ; δεῦρ᾽ εἴσιθι. 


ἡ γὰρ. θεός σ᾽ ὡς ἐπύθεθ᾽ ἧκοντ᾽, εὐθέως 


ἔπεττεν ἄρτους, ἧψε κατερικτῶν χύτρας 


505 


ἔτνους δύ᾽ ἢ τρεῖς, βοῦν ἀπηνθράκιζ᾽ ὅλον, 
πλακοῦντας ὥπτα, κολλάβους. ἀλλ᾽ εἴσιθι. 


> ) "δ 
σ᾽ ἐγὼ 


κάλλιστ᾽, ἐπαινῶ ΘΕ μὰ τὸν ᾿Απόλλω οὐ μή 


περιὀόψομάπελθοντ᾽, ἐπεί τοι καὶ κρέα 


ἀνέβραττεν ὀρνίθεια, καὶ τραγήματα 


510 


ἔφρυγε, κὦνον ἀνεκεράννυ γλυκύτατον. 
ἀλλ᾽ εἴσιθ᾽ aw ἐμοί. ἘΞΑ. πάνυ καλῶς. OE. 


ληρεῖς ἔχων" 


οὐ γάρ σ᾽ ἀφήσω. καὶ γὰρ αὐλητρίς γέ σοι 
ἣδ᾽ ἔνδον ἔσθ᾽ ὡραιοτάτη κωρχηστρίδες 


ponicus (sup. 428); and there 
is here again an allusion to his 
fur dress. Hesych. in ἐκ MeN- 
τῆς μαστιγίας. ᾿Αριστοφάνης ἐν 
Βατράχοις ὑπήλλαξεν, ἀντὶ ‘rod 
φάναι ἐκ Μελίτης Ἡρακλῆς.--- 
καλεῖται δὲ ὁ ἐν Μελίτῃ ‘Hpa- 
κλῆς, ᾿Αλεξίκακοςς. Fritzsch as- 
sents to the opinion οὗ Apol- 
lonius, quoted by the schol., 
that Callias the son of Hippo- 
nicus is really meant, Cf. 430. 
--μαστιγίας, ‘the scamp,’ the 
familiar opprobrium of a slave. 

503. No sooner has Xanthi- 
as assumed his new character 
of Hercules, than fortunes 
change. He is invited to dine 
on a fare large enough to satisfy 
the gluttony of the real Her- 
cules. For the ‘ox roasted 
whole,’ after the Persian cus- 
tom, see Ach. 87, παρετίθει δ᾽ 
ἡμῖν ὅλους ἐκ κριβάνου βοῦς. 

505. κατερικτὰ were coarsely 
ground or bruised grains or 


Ρ, 


legumes, for making porridge. 

507. κολλάβους, ‘rolls,’ κόλ- 
λῦραι, Pac. 123. 

508. καἀλλιστ᾽, ἐπαινῶ. ‘You 
are very good; I had rather 
not.’ A polite formula for de- 
clining a favour (benigne, merci, 
or non, merci). Cf. Ach. 485, 
inf. 888, and 512, πάνυ καλῶς 
‘you really are very good.’ 
Fritzsch however contends that 
the formula merely means, “10:18 
well as it is.’—ov μὴ «.7.d., ‘don’t 
think that I shall allow you to 
go; why, she was just going 
ta hoil the chickens and put the 


.tarts in the oven; and the wine 


she was mixing is of the very 
sweetest sort!’ For ἐπεί ra 
καὶ see Ach. 933.—dvéBparrer, 
Pac. 1197. Ach. 1005. 

511. K@vov is a rather rare 
crasis. We have κῴκίαν in 
Thesm., 349. 

514. ἥδ᾽ &dor. ‘Inside the 
house here.’ Bothe retains the 


4 
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v a. a 
ἕτεραι δύ᾽ ἢ τρεῖς. 
στρίδες : 


EIA, πῶς λέγεις; ὀρχη- 
515 


ἡβυλλιῶσαι κἄρτι παρατετιλμέναι. 


ἀλλ᾽ εἴσιθ᾽, ὡς ὁ μάγειρὸς ἤδη τὰ τεμάχη 
ἤμελλ᾽ ἀφαιρεῖν yn τράπεζ᾽ εἰσήρετο. 


aA 3 
ἴθι νυν, φράσον πρώτιστα ταῖς ὀρχηστρίσιν 
ταῖς ἔνδον οὔσαις αὐτὸς ὡς εἰσέρχομαι. 


520 


a Le) A 
ὁ παῖς, ἀκολούθει δεῦρο τὰ σκεύη φέρων. 


2 / φ ww , \ a 
ἐπίσχες OUTOS. Οὐ Τι Του σπουδὴν TWoOlet, 


e , / e , 3 , 
ὁτιὴ σε παίζων Ἡρακλέα veoxevaca ; 
9 Ἁ ’ ΝΜ > — 7 
οὐ μὴ φλναρήσεις ἔχων, ὦ Ἐξανθία, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀράμενος οἴσεις πάλιν τὰ στρώματα; 525 


il. 
> 


τί δ᾽ ἔστιν; ov δή πού μ᾽ ἀφελέσθαι διανοεῖ 


ἄδωκας αὐτός ; ΔΙ. οὐ τάχ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ ἤδη ποιῶ. 

f \ , a >> A ’ 
κατάθου τὸ δέρμα. ἘΑ. ταῦτ᾽ ἐγὼ μαρτύρομαι 
καὶ τοῖς θεοῖσιν ἐπιτρέπω. ΔΙ. ποίοις θεοῖς ; 

\ ~ 2 3 > » 
τὸ δὲ προσδοκῆσαί σ᾽ οὐκ ἀνόητον καὶ κενὸν 530 


MS. reading, for which most of 
the editors give ἤδη ’vdor. 

518. eloypero, The Greeks 
as well as the Romans seem 
to have used a moveable table- 
top (mensa) as 8 tray on 
which they brought in and re- 
moved the various viands, For 
αἴρειν = φέρειν see Pac. 1. 

519. Tats—ovcas. ‘Those 
ballet-girls you said (514) were 
inside the house.’—avrds, ‘ the 
master,’ ‘the principal guest.’ 
Meineke omits this couplet af- 
ter Hamaker. 

522. οὔ τί που κιτιλ. ‘Surely 
you don’t take it in earnest that 
by way of a joke I dressed you 
up as Hercules! Come, come, 
no more of your nonsense, Mr 
Xanthias! Take up the bundle 
and carry it again.’ For é- 
owevasew see Ach. 384. 


524. ov ph κιτιλ. ‘Don’t go 
on talking nonsense.’ Cf. 202. 
Plat. Gorg. p. 490 E, ποῖα ὑπο- 
δήματα pdvapels ἔχων; 

527. ddwxas αὐτός. There 
appears to have been a saying, 
alluded to in Plat. Phileb. p. 
19 fin., that a present once 
given could not be taken away 
again. 

529. ἐπιτρέπω. ‘*Hanc rem 
testibus confirmo et deos facio 
litis nostrae arbitros.” Fritzsch, 
who observes that the language 
is forensic, Cf. Ach. 1115, Bov- 
λει περιδόσθαι, κἀπιτρέψαι Λαμά- 
xy; Vesp. 521, πάνυ γε, καὶ 
τούτοισί γ᾽ ἐπιτρέψαι θέλω. 

530. τὸ δὲ κιτιλ. ‘The very 
expectation was senseless and 
vain, &c. The idiom inf. 741 
is different. Slaves had no re- 
cognised parentage, so that on 
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ws δοῦλος ὧν καὶ θνητὸς ᾿Αλκμήνης ἔσει ; 


ἀμέλει, καλῶς" ἔχ᾽ αὔτ᾽. ἴσως yap τοί ποτε 


ἐμοῦ δεηθείης ἄν, εἰ θεὸς θέλοι. 


fe) A A 4 ’ 3 
ταῦτα μὲν πρὸς ἀνδρός ἐστι 


[οὶ » A , ‘ 
VvouvV EXOVTOS Kat φρένας Kab 


πολλὰ περιπεπλευκότος, 


535 


μετακυλίνδειν αὑτὸν ἀεὶ 

πρὸς τὸν εὖ πράττοντα τοῖχον 
μᾶλλον 7 γεγραμμένην 

εἰκόν᾽ ἑστάναι, λαβονθ᾽ ὃν 
σχῆμα: τὸ δὲ μεταστρέφεσθαι 
πρὸς τὸ μαλθακώτερον 


δεξιοῦ πρὸς ἀνδρός ἐστι 


540 


καὶ φύσει Θηραμένους. 


that ground alone the claim 
was absurd, 
_ 5432. ἀμέλει. ‘Ah! well, it’s 
all right! Take it (the δέρμα), 
and perhaps before long you 
will stand in need of me, please 
heaven !’—ydp, as if he had 
sald ἀλλὰ τάχα μεταμελήσει. 
534—48. The antistrophe oc- 
curs 590—604. 
536. μετακυλίνδειν Fritzsch 
(and so Cobet, Nov. Lect. p. 


133) for -δεῖν. 
537. τοῖχον. *To the side 


of the ship which is highest out 
of the water.’ A man who has 
sailed much, says the Chorus, 
has learnt how to save himself 
in a storm. To this proverb 
Euripides alludes in Orest. 895, 
TO yap γένος τοιοῦτον. ἐπὶ τὸν 
εὐτυχῆ πηδώσ᾽ ἀεὶ κήρυκες. Com- 
pare ibid. 706, καὶ ναῦς γὰρ 
ἐνταθεῖσα πρὸς βίαν πόδα ἔβαψεν, 
ἔστη δ᾽ αὖθις, ἣν χαλᾷ πόδα. 
The Schol. cites Eur. Alemena 
(frag. 92), οὐ γάρ ποτ᾽ εἴων 
Σθένελον εἰς τὸν εὐτυχῆ χωροῦντα 


τοῖχον τῆς δίκης ἀποστερεῖν, and 
adds, εἴρηται δὲ ἐκ μεταφορᾶς 
τῶν ἐπιβατῶν τῆς νεὼς, ὅταν 
Garépov μέρους αὐτοῖς κατακλυ- 
ζομένου, πρὸς τὸ ἕτερον οὗτοι μεθ- 
ίστανται. 

.538. γεγραμμένην, " painted.’ 
Ach, 992, ὥσπερ ὁ γεγραμμένος 
(sc. Ἕρως, ἃ work of Zeuxis). 

541. Θηραμένους. This man, 
who was one of the 4oo, and a 
chief agent in breaking up the 
Athenian democracy (Thue. vit. 
68), ‘‘the willing and able 
instrument of Antiphon and 
his fellow-conspirators in their 
plans of organised assassin- 
ation’ (Cox, Hist. 11. p. 556),and 
afterwards one of the Thirty, 
though opposed to their harsher 
measures, seems to have had 
the reputation of being a trim- 
mer, and always taking the 
side that was most in popular 
favour. Cf. inf. 967. Cicero 
seems to have much admired 
him, Tuse. D. 1. ὃ 100, ‘Sed 
quid ego Socratem aut Thera- 


4—2 
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ΔΙ. 


4 \ a , 4 3 
ov yap ἂν γέλοιον ἢν, εἰ 


Ξανθίας μὲν δοῦλος ὧν ἐν 
’ [4 

στρώμασιν Μιλησίοις 
ἀνατετραμμένος κυνῶν ὀρ- 

79 99> w# 9 ᾽ > 
χηστρίδ᾽, εἶτ᾽ ἤτησεν auld, ἐ- 

Ἁ A \ A , 

yo δὲ πρὸς τοῦτον βλέπων 


τοὐρεβίνθου ᾿δραττόμην᾽ οὗ- 


545 


γ @ 9 “a 9 AN ” 
τος δ᾽ ἅτ᾽ ὧν αὐτὸς πανοῦργος 
4 φΦη» A f 
εἶδε, KAT ἐκ τῆς γνάθου 
πὺξ πατάξας μοὐξέκοψε 


τοὺς χοροὺς τοὺς προσθίους ; 
Πλαθάνη, Πλαθάνη, δεῦρ᾽ ἔλθ᾽" ὁ πανοῦργος 


ΠΑ, 


e / 
οὑτοσί, 


ὃς εἰς τὸ πανδοκεῖον εἰσελθών ποτε 


548 


550 


ἑκκαίδεκ᾽ ἄρτους κατέφαγ᾽ ἡμῶν. ILA. νὴ Δία, 


menem, praestantes viros vir- 
tutis et sapientiae gloria com- 
memorem?’” Hence he was 
nicknamed K é@opvos, a boot that 
would fit either foot. He took 
an active part in the prosecu- 
tion of the generals, though 
himself one of the trierarchs 
in the fight off the Arginusae, 
who was entrusted with the 
charge of saving the crews 
(Cox, 11. p. 547). His political 
conduct is defended by Dr Hol- 
den in his able sketch, Ono- 
mast. Ar. in v., p. 834. Mr 
Cox (Hist. 1. p. 554) regards 
him as mainly instrumental in 
procuring the condemnation of 
the generals. He says (p. 556) 
that “his whole career abso- 
lutely reeked of villainy.” 

543. ἥἤτησεν. See Thesm. 
633, σκάφιον Ξένυλλ᾽ ἤτησεν, ov 
yap ἦν ἀαμίς. ---πρὸς τοῦτον βλέ- 
πων, herilem nutum observans. 

548. τοὺς χορούς. Said παρὰ 


προσδοκίαν for τοὺς γομφίους. 
‘It would have been 8 joke,’ 
says Dionysus, ‘if I, the god of 
the theatre, had been attacked 
and beaten by my own slave.’ 

549- Dionysus is reinstated 
in his dignity, and Xanthias is 
once more the slave, when the 
tables are turned, and Hercules 
is met with threats of vengeance 
instead of offers of entertain- 
ment.—II\addvn, aname formed 
from πλάθανος, a baker’s board. 
She evidently acts the shrew, 
and attacks the god with a vol- 
ley of threats. 

551+3. The quantity of food 
consumed represents, of course, 
the traditional gluttony of Her- 
cules, who in Eur. Ale. 755, ef 
τι μὴ φέροιμεν, ὥτρυνεν péperv.— 
κρέα, ‘twenty stewed beef-steaks 
worth half an obol a-piece.’ It 
seems to have been a com- 
mon comic joke to represent 
Hercules running off without 
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ἐκεῖνος autos δῆτα. EA. κακὸν ἥκει τινί. 


ΠΑ. 


ΠΑ. 


καὶ κρέα γε πρὸς τούτοισιν ἀνάβραστ᾽ εἴκοσιν 
av ἡμιωβολιαῖα. ἘΔ. δώσει τις δίκην. 
καὶ τὰ σκόροδα τὰ πολλά. ΔΊ. ληρεῖς, ὦ γύναι, 
κοὐκ οἶσθ᾽ ὃ τι λέγεις. 
πρασεδόκας, 


554 


ΠΑ. οὐ μὲν οὖν με 


. ὁτιὴ κοθόρνους εἶχες, ἂν γνῶναί σ᾽ ἔτι; 
/ ’ A ’ 3 ’ 
τί δαί; τὸ πολὺ τάριχος οὐκ εἴρηκά πω. 


ΠΛ. 


ΠΑ. 


Ἁ 9 4 
μὰ Δί᾽, οὐδὲ τὸν τυρόν γε τὸν χλωρόν, τάλαν, 
ὃν οὗτος αὐτοῖς τοῖς ταλάροις κατήσθιεν. 
Ld 
κἄπειτ᾽ ἐπειδὴ τἀργύριον ἐπραττόμην, 


560 


ἔβλεψεν εἴς με δριμὺ κἀμυκᾶτό γε. 


EIA. 
ΠΑ. 
ΠΛ, 


paying for his dinner. See 
Pac. 741, τούς θ᾽ Ἡρακλέας τοὺς 
μάττοντας καὶ τοὺς πεινῶντας 
ἐκείνους, τοὺς φεύγοντας κἀξαπα- 
τῶντας ἐξήλασ᾽ ἀτιμώσας πρῶτον. 
59. τάλαν... The masculine 
form of the vocative is compared 
with the Attic ὦ μέλε, some- 
times addressed to a woman. 

561. ἐπραττόμην. ‘When I 
asked for payment he looked at 
me in a threatening way and 
roared at me like a bull !’— 
δριμὺ, see inf. 604. Fritzsch 
follows Porson in assigning the 
four verses §59—562 to Pla- 
thane. The last words, κάμυ- 
karo γε, read rather like the re- 
mark of a new speaker. 

563. τούτον πάνυ τοὔργον. 
‘‘Pecuniam debitam non red- 
dere,” Fritzsch. The same 
phrase below (568) he explains 
‘‘insuper furari.” 

564. μαίνεσθαι, ‘Pretending 


τούτου πάνυ τοὔργον, οὗτος ὁ τρόπος πανταχοῦ. 
YU 9 9 a / a 

καὶ τὸ ξίφος γ᾽ ἐσπᾶτο, μαίνεσθαι δοκῶν. 

νὴ Δία, τάλαινα. ITA. νὼ δὲ δεισάσα γέ που 

39. 4% Ἁ ’ 3 4 \ 3 μ 

ἐπὶ τὴν κατήλιφ᾽ εὐθὺς ἀνεπηδήσαμεν" 


566 


to be mad.’ See sup. 41. In 
Here. Fur. 995, δεύτερον δὲ 
παῖδ᾽ ἑλὼν χωρεῖ τρίτον θῦμ᾽ ws 
ἐπισφάξων δυοῖν, we may assume 
from the context that he rushed 
sword in hand on his remaining 
child. In that scene Megara, 
the wife, retires in terror into 
the inner room and shuts the 
door. Here the two women are 
said to have rushed upstairs. 
566. The precise meaning 
of κατήλιψ is uncertain, as well 
as the etymology. Fritzsch 
calls it ‘‘obseurissima vox,”’ 
but thinks it is nearly identical 
in meaning with the Homeric 
épao8upy. Perhaps it is con- 
nected with ἠλίβατος, which 
may involve the root of λεῖος, 
λεῦρος, smooth and therefore 
inaccessible. Hesych. κατήλιψ' 
μεσόδμη, μεσότοιχον, δοκὸς 4% 
ὑπό τινος βαστάζουσα τὸν ὄροφον. 
οἱ δὲ ἱκρίωμα τὸ ἐν τῷ οἴκῳ, ὃ καὶ 
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ὁ δ᾽ ὥχετ᾽ ἐξάξας ye τὰς ψιάθους λαβών. 


καὶ τοῦτο τούτου τοὔργον. ἀλλ᾽ ἐχρὴν τι δρῶν. 
ἴθι δὴ κάλεσον τὸν προστάτην Κλέωνά μοι. 

σὺ δ᾽ ἔμοιγ᾽, ἐάνπερ ἐπιτύχης, “Ὑπέρβολον, 570 
ἵν᾽ αὐτὸν ἐπιτρίψωμεν. 


ΠΑ. ὦ μιαρὰ φάρυγξ, 


ὡς ἡδέως ἄν σου λίθῳ τοὺς γομφίους 
κόπτοιμ᾽ ἄν, οἷς μου κατέφαγες τὰ φορτία. 


ΠΛ. 
ITA. 


ἐγὼ δέ γ᾽ εἰς τὸ βάραθρον ἐμβάλοιμί σε. 
ἐγὼ δὲ τὸν λάρυγγ᾽ av ἐκτέμοιμί σου, 


575 


δρέπανον λαβοῦσ᾽, ᾧ τὰς χόλικας κατέσπασας. 


βέλτιον. Like the’ 3 


ὦιον (cf. Thesm. 6 oop 
less had access pak, 
staircase or ipdiers of. Od. x. 
558. Eur. Phoen. too. Sopho- 
cles (frag. 148) has the form 
διηλιφές. Meineke thinks this 
line should be assigned to Pla- 
a: and so Fritzsch, who 
8 also the next. 

567. τὰς ψιάθους, the mats. 
The Schol. records a reading 
τοὺς ψιάθους, which Bothe and 
Dindorf adopt. Meineke thinks 
this verse should be given to a 
separate speaker. See on 561. 

568. ἐχρῆν, debebas; ‘you 
ought to have punished him 
before this.’ Cf. Pac. ro41, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἥκειν ἐχρῆν. Meineke adopts 
the suggestion of the Schol., 
δύναται καὶ ἣ γυνὴ λέγειν, and 
gives the clause to the πανδο- 
κεύτρια. ’ But it is evident that 
Xanthias hopes to see his mas- 
ter well punished, and advises 
it. 

569. Κλέωνα. Like an Athe- 
nian μέτοικος, she seeks justice 
through the interference of a 
patron, προστάτης. The next 
verse Meineke omits with Ha- 
maker, giving ἀλλ᾽ ἐχρῆν---τὰ 






φορτία to ἸΠανδοκεύτρια. But the 
poet perhaps represents a ri- 
valry of the two great dema- 
gogues, who have each their 
clientela in Hades. For the 
death of Hyperbolus see Thuc. 
VIII. 73. 

572. Few will approve Mei- 
neke’s conjecture, τοὺς γομφίους 
ἄν σου λίθῳ ᾽κκόπτοιμ ἄν. He 
would also read ἐκτέμνοιμι in 
575 for the sake of uniformity. 
But the aorist may follow ἐμβά- 
Aout by a kind of attraction. 
That verse however (574) Mei- 
neke omits, 

576. ᾧ, according to the 
Schol., refers back to τὸν λά- 
puyya, ‘that weasand of yours 
with which you swallowed down 
(bolted) the tripe.’ Fritzsch 
compares Hor. Epist. 1. 15, 34, 

‘patinas cenabat omasi, vilis et 
agninae, tribus ursis quod satis 
esset.’ It is however equally 
easy to translate ‘with the 
crooked knife with which you 
cut and pulled down (from the 
wall where they were hanging) 
those bits of tripe.’ 

ἐδ, The MSS. here give τοὺς 
κόλικας, which the Schol. ex- 
plains ἄρτους ἢ ἔντερα, the latter 
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9 3. 4 9 4 A 
ἀλλ᾽ εἶμ᾽ ἐπὶ τὸν Κλέων᾽, ὃς αὐτοῦ τήμερον 


ἐκπηνιεῖται ταῦτα προσκαλούμενος. 


f 4 9 , A 
κάκιστ᾽ ἀπολοίμην, Ἐξανθίαν εἰ μὴ pra. 
οἶδ᾽ olda τὸν νοῦν παῦε παῦε τοῦ λόγου. 


580 


οὐκ av γενοίμην Ἡρακλῆς ἄν. ΔΙ. μηδαμῶς, 
ὦ Ἐξανθίδιον. BA. καὶ πῶς ἂν ᾿Αλκμήνης ἐγὼ 
υἱὸς γενοίμην, δοῦλος ἅμα καὶ θνητὸς av; 


οἶδ᾽ οἶδ᾽ ὅτι θυμοῖ, καὶ δικαίως αὐτὸ δρᾷς" 


585 


GAN ἢν σε τοῦ λοιποῦ ToT ἀφέλωμαι χρόνου, 


ΔΙ. 
a 4, ἤ 9 a 9 ͵7 
κἂν εἴ με τύπτοις, οὐκ ἂν ἀντείποιμί σοι. 
, ? ’ ς ’ \ , 
“πρόρριζος αὐτός, ἡ γυνή, τὰ παιδία, 
3. 9 3 ’ e ’ 
κάκιστ᾽ ἀπολοίμην, καρχέδημος ὁ γλάμων. 
EIA. δέχομαι τὸν ὅρκον, κἀπὶ τούτοις λαμβάνω. 
le) ὸ Μ ΝΜ 9 9 ὃ « 
XO. viv σὸν ἔργον ἐστ᾽, ἐπειδὴ 


590 


τὴν στολὴν εἴληφας, ἥνπερ 
εἶχες ἐξ ἀρχῆς, πάλιν 


word clearly referring to χό- 
λικας. Cf. Ach. 872, ὦ χαῖρε 
κολλικοφάγε Βοιωτίδιον. 

577. ἐπί. Fritzsch translates, 
‘‘ibo ad Cleonem,” comparing 
645. See also sup. rrr. 

578. ἐκπηνιεῖται. Hesychius 
has ἐκπηνιοῦνται: ἐκμυρίσεται, 
which is thought to be a con- 
fusion between two glosses, 
singular (ἐκμηρύσεται) and plu- 
ral, Fritzsch gives the sense 
thus: “απ hoc ipso in loco 
hodie te in ius vocato totam 
litem extricabit.” Properly, the 
word applies to the drawing out 
wool or woollen thread, πήνη, 
from the basket, τάλαρος, into 
which it had been laid after 
spinning. As by the eaters of 
maccaroni at Naples, the tripe 
was perhaps devoured in lengths. 
In Vesp. 1144 tripe is compared 
to woollen thread,—perhaps 
from the way of preparing it,— 


ἐν ᾿Εκβατάνοισι γίγνεται κρόκης 
χόλιξ;---προσκαλούμενος, ‘by u 
summons before the court.’ 

582. καὶ πῶς ἃν κιτλ. He 
retorts on Dionysus his own 
words, sup. 531. 

584. εἴμετύπτοις. Thecon- 
temptible cowardice of the god 
is well expressed by this ἀθ- 
claration. 

587. ἡ γυνὴ κιτιλ. * Respi- 
cit ad jurisjurandi formulam in 
judiciis.” Bothe. The jolly 
bachelor-god represents himself 
as & family man.—’Apxédnpos, 
see ΒΌΡ. 417. 

589. ἐπὶ τούτοις, ‘on these 
terms,’ viz. the utter ruin of 
Archedemus, Eur. Alc. 375, 
ἐπὶ τοῖσδε παῖδας χειρὸς ἐξ ἐμῆς 
δέχου. 

592. Fritzsch places ἃ comma 
after εἶχες as well as after πάλιν, 
and he combines ἐξ ἀρχῆς πάλιν, 
denuo. 
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ἀνανεάξειν ** 


καὶ βλέπειν αὖθις τὸ δεινόν, 


τοῦ θεοῦ μεμνημένον 


Φ 39. » ’ 
ᾧπερ εἰκάξεις σεαυτόν. 

3 \ a e ’ 
εἰ δὲ παραληρῶν ἁλώσει 


κἀκβαλεῖς τι μαλθακόν, 


595 


αὖθις αἴρεσθαί a’ ἀνάγκη 
᾽στὲν πάλιν τὰ στρώματα. 


Il 
e 


οὐ κακῶς, ὦνδρες, παραινεῖτ᾽, 


9 \ 9 la a. 3 
ἀλλὰ καὐτὸς τυγχάνω ταῦτ 


ἄρτι συννοούμενος. 


ὅτι μὲν οὖν, ἣν χρηστὸν ἢ τι, 


ταῦτ᾽ ἀφαιρεῖσθαι πάλιν πει- 


600 


/ , ? 9 aD? οὕ 
ράσεταί μ᾽ εὖ of0 ὅτι. 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως ἐγὼ παρέξω 

3 a a 
᾿μαυτὸν ἀνδρεῖον τὸ λῆμα 

Ἁ , 3 Ψ, 
καὶ βλέποντ᾽ ορίγανον. 
δεῖν δ᾽ ἔαικεν, ὡς ἀκούω 
τῆς θύρας καὶ δὴ ψόφον. 


ΑΙ. 


503. Dindorf and Bergk mark 
a lacuna after ἀνανεάζειν. 
neke supplies πρὸς τὸ σοβαρόν. 
Bothe and the older editions 
add σαυτὸν del. Fritzsch, πρὸς 
τὸ γαῦρον. 

595. κἀκβάλῃς MS. Ven., καὶ 
βάλῃς the rest. See Blaydes on 
Soph. El. 569. 

597. ‘orat Meineke (‘orate 
Bergk), after the eorrection of 
Dawes, ODind. has ᾽στὶν with 
Bentley. MS. Ven.’o7i. Bothe 
and vulg. ἀνάγκη Tis. 
Rav. gives ἀνάγκη πάλιν κιτ.λ. 
Properly, ἀνάγκη ἔσται would 
a ad ud not el, to precede. 

598. ἄνω. ‘*That’s just 
what I mate thinking of myself.’ 


a X 
ξυνδεῖτε ταχέως τουτονὶ τὸν κυνοκλόπον, 


Mei- 


The MS.: 


605 


604. βλέποντ᾽ ὀρίγανον, i.e. 
δριμύ ot schol). Bo βλέπειν κάρ- 
Saya, Vesp. 485, νᾶπυ, Equit. 
631, βλέπονσα θυμβροφάγον, Ach. 
254, sup. 562, ἔβλεψεν εἴς με 
δριμύ. ----καὶ δὴ, ‘already.’ Soph. 
Oed. Col. 31 καὶ δὴ μὲν. οὖν 
παρόντα, and Eccles. 786, where 
the same formula means, ‘ say 
rather, at this very moment.’ 

605. Aeacus, who had left 
the stage at 478, now returns 
with two attendants, to whom 
he says ἀνύετον, ‘be quick in 
arresting this fellow,’ the 
supposed Hercules. Dionysus 
chuckles at the idea of Xan- 
thias being in trouble now; 
but Xanthias shows fight. 
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ba δῷ δίκην" ἀνύετον. AI. ἥκει τῳ κακόν. 


— 4 3 ’ A / 
EA. οὐκ ἐς κόρακας ; μὴ πρόσιτον. 


, 
pares + 


ΑΙ. elev, καὶ 


ὁ Διτύλας yo Σκεβλύας yo Παρδόκας 


χωρεῖτε δευρὶ καὶ μάχεσθε τουτῳί. 
εἶτ᾽ οὐχὶ δεινὰ ταῦτα, τύπτειν τουτονὶ 


ΔΙ. 


610 


κλέπτοντα, πρός τ᾽ ἀλλότρια; AI. μάλλ᾽ ὑπερ- 


φυᾶ. 
ΔΙ. 


σχέτλια μὲν οὖν καὶ δεινά. ΞΑ. καὶ μὴν νὴ Δία, 


εἰ πώποτ᾽ ἦλθον δεῦρ᾽, ἐθέλω τεθνηκέναι, 
a ? a a bal / Ἁ 4 
ἢ 'κλεψα τῶν σῶν ἀξιὸν τι καὶ τριχος. 


607. Perhaps the question 
should be marked at πρόσιτον, 
‘Go to the—crows with you 
and don’t come near me!’ Thus 
ov μὴ πρόσιτον will have the 
usual sense.of an imperative 
with a future tense, and és κό- 
paxas virtually means ἐλθόντε. 
Compare Aesch. Theb. 250, ov 
σῦγα μηδὲν τῶνδ᾽ ἐρεῖς κατὰ πτό- 
Aw; otherwise, of course, πρόσ- 
trov must be the imperative. 
Dindorf reads οὐκ és κόρακας; 
οὐ μὴ πρόσιτον; εἶεν, μαχεῖ, after 
Elmsley.—xal μάχει; “80 you 
show fight, do you?’ He calls 
the aid of some slaves to come 
and do the fighting for him. 
Meineke rejects the two verses, 
608—9. 
me δεῦρο (for δευρὶ) Fritzsch 
with MS. Ray. 

610. οὐχὶ δεινά, ‘And isn’t 
it then hard to beat this poor 
fellow for stealing,—and that 
too what belonged to another?’ 
The joke seems to turn on the 
absurdity of stealing what is 
not another’s. Precisely so in 
Vesp. 942 Bdelycleon Bays to 
his cross old father, οὐκ αὖ σὺ 
παύσει χαλεπὸς ὧν καὶ δύσκολος, 


καὶ ταῦτα τοῖς φεύγουσιν; where 
the whole point of the remark 
turns, of course, on his ill- 
nature to culprits. Bothe well 
compares Equit. 578, καὶ πρὸς 
οὐκ αἰτοῦμεν οὐδέν. Dindorf and 
Meineke read πρὸς τἀλλότρια, 
Fritzsch and. Bergk προσέτ᾽ 
ad\Xorpia.—Dionysus, though he 
wishes his slave to get into 
trouble, perhaps objects, as his 
master, to his being too hardly 
dealt with. Cf. 623. Mitchell 
says this is done, in reality, 
with the intention of aggravat- 
ing matters against him. 

ότι. BOGAN, i.e. μὴ ἀλλὰ, 15 
given as a reading by the Schol. 
for μάλ᾽, and is self-evidently 
right ; ‘ don’t say δεινὰ, but Bay 
ὑπερφνᾶ, i.e. περισσῶς δεινά.᾽ 
Those words are given to Xan- 
thias by Dindorf and Bothe, to 
Aeacus by Fritzsch, Meineke 
and Bergk, after Dobree. In 
the latter case, they must be 
taken ironically, since Aeacus 
has enjoined the punishment. 

612. σχέτλιακιτ.λ. Meineke 
gives these words to Xanthias, 
Fritzsch and Bergk to Dionysus, 
Dindorf and Bothe to Aeacus. 
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f 4 A ‘ A . 
- kat σοι ποιήσω πρῶγμα yevvaioy πάνυ' 


615 


βασάνιξε «γὰρ τὸν παῖδα τουτονὶ λαβών, 
4 [2 3 3 A 9 3 4 , 4 
kav ποτέ μ᾽ ἕλῃς ἀδικοῦντ᾽, ἀπόκτεινόν μ 


ἄγων. 
ΑΙ. 
᾿ κλίμακι 


Ἁ A »- 
καὶ πῶς βασανίσω; ἘΞΑ. πάντα τρόπον, ἐν 


δήσας, κρεμάσας, ὑστριχίδι μαστιγῶν, δέρων, 

a 3 > 9 A Ca wv 9 ’ 
στρεβλῶν, ἔτι δ᾽ ἐς τὰς ῥῖνας ὄξος ἐγχέων, 620 
πλίνθους ἐπιτιθείς, πάντα τἄλλα, πλὴν πράσῳ 
μὴ τύπτε τοῦτον μηδὲ γητείῳ νέῳ. 


ΑΙ. 


616. βασάνιζε. This ‘ gene- 
rous’ offer (πρόκλησις) to the 
complainant, to take the slave 
and torture him, is an ingenious 
shift on the part of Xanthias to 
_get his master once more in- 
to ἃ scrape. 

617. ἕλῃς. If you succeed 
in convicting me through his 
evidence. 

618. βασανίσω, the aorist 
subjunctive. So MS. Ven., and 
so Cobet, Nov. Lect. p. 178. 
Fritzsch and Bergk retain Baca- 
vigw with most of the copies, in 
consequence of the present im- 
perative in 616. For the use 
of the deliberative subjunctive 
in the present Mitchell well 
compares Aesch. Ag. 758, πῶς 
ge προσείπω, πῶς σε σεβίζω; 
Suppl. 213, τίν᾽ οὖν κικλήσκω 
τῶνδε δαιμόνων ἔτι; We have 
καὶ πώς here to ask a real 
question, which is more com- 
monly πώς καὶ, the other for- 
mula being usually ironical, 
‘surely not.’ See however Soph. 
Oed. R. 735, καὶ rls χρόνος τοῖσδ᾽ 
ἐστὶν οὐξεληλυθώς :---ν κλίμακι, 
‘tie him to a ladder or hang 


δίκαιος ὃ λόγος" κἄν TL πηρώσω γέ Got 


him up by his hands, and flog 
him with a lash of bristles.’ Cf. 
Pac. 746. 

620. στρεβλῶν, giving him a 
turn on the wheel. Plut. 875. 
Lysist. 846. 

621. πλίνθου. Hither hot 
bricks, or a heavy weight of 
bricks laid on hischest. Fritzsch 
adopts the former view, com- 
paring μύδρους αἴρειν. χεροῖν, 
Soph. Ant. 264. 

6223. τοῦτον. Emphatic, per- 
haps; ‘dont beat him with gar- 
lick or with a young leek,’ i.e. a 
soft rod that will not hurt him. 
Some boy’s play may be meant ; 
or there may be a reference to 
the custom in Arcadia of flogging 
the statue of Pan with squills 
(oxtAXas) when game was scarce. 
See Theocr. vir. τού, μή τί ru 
παῖδες ᾿Αρκαδικοὶ σκίλλαισιν ὑπὸ 
πλευράς τε καὶ ὥμους τανίκα μασ- 
τίσδοιεν, ὅτε κρέα τυτθὰ παρείη. 

623. πηρώσω. A stipulation 
was made in προκλήσεις of this 
kind, that if a slave was seri- 
ously injured by the torture, 
the damage should be assessed 
and paid for, 
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a / 
τὸν παῖδα τύπτων, τἀργύριόν ToL κείσεται. 


ἘΔ. μὴ δῆτ᾽ ἔμοιγ᾽, 


οὕτω δὲ βασάνιζ᾽ ἀπαγα- 


γών. 625 
ΑἹ. αὐτοῦ μὲν οὖν, ἵνα σοὶ κατ᾽ ὀφθαλμοὺς λέγῃ. 
κατάθου. σὺ τὰ σκεύη ταχέως, χὥώπως ἐρεῖς 
ἐνταῦθα μηδὲν ψεῦδος. ΔΙ. ἀγορεύω τινὶ 
, ἐμὲ μὴ βασανίζειν ἀθάνατον ὄντ᾽" εἰ δὲ μή, 
αὐτὸς σεαυτὸν αἰτιῶς ΑἸ. λέγεις δὲ τί; 630 
ΔΙ, ἀθάνατος εἶναί φημι Διόνυσος Διός, i 
τοῦτον δὲ δοῦλον. AI. ταῦτ᾽ ἀκούεις. EA. 
φήμ᾽ ἐγώ. 
καὶ πολύ γε μᾶλλόν ἐστι μαστιγωτέος" 
εἴπερ θεὸς γάρ ἐστιν, οὐκ αἰσθήσεται. 
ΔΙ. τί δῆτ᾽, ἐπειδὴ καὶ σὺ φὴς εἶναι Beds, 635 
οὐ καὶ σὺ τύπτει τὰς ἴσας πληγὰς ἐμοί; 
EIA. δίκαιος 6 λόγος" χὠπότερον ἂν νῷν ἴδῃς 
κλαύσαντα πρότερον ἢ προτιμήσαντά τι 
624. κείσεται, shall be placed the speaker is ἀθάνατος. The 


as a deposit in the event of 
damage. 

625. οὕτω, sc. ὡς ἔχει, ‘at 
once.’ Scholl. οἷον ἄνευ τιμῆς. 

626. αὐτοῦ. ‘Nay rather 
here in our court, that you 
may be present to hear his 
answers’ (that he may speak 
to your face). So ἐνταῦθα is 
used with emphasis in 628. Cf. 
Eur, Andr. 1117, χὠ μὲν κατ᾽ 
ὄμμα στὰς προσεύχεται θεῷ. 
Rhes. 422, καὶ λέγω Kar’ ὄμμα 
σον. 

627. τὰ σκεύη, Viz. the bun- 
dle of στρώματα. 

630. λέγεις δὲ τί; ‘What's 
that you say?’ Properly, an 
ironical question, like καὶ πῶς, 
καὶ ris, &c., ‘and pray what is 
it that you assert?’ Aeacus is 
quite astonished to hear that 


confession, Fritzsch remarks, 
was extorted by fear; and as 
Xanthias too claimed to be a 
god (Hercules), a test is sug- 
gested which one truly immor- 
tal would not feel. 

634. εἴπερ x.7.X. Another 
ingenious plea for bringing the 
mischief upon Dionysus. Xan- 
thias knows his man, and feels 
sure that his cowardice will be 
turned against him. 

636. οὐ καὶ σύ. Let us see, 
he says, if you will feel it, and 
let us apply your own argument 
to yourself, 

638. προτιμήσανταιυ From 
the notion of preference that of 
caring for, or specially regard- 
ing, easily followed. Cf. 655.— 
μὴ θεὸν, sc. εἶναι, ‘to be not a 
god,’ but a mortal and a slave. 
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, 9 a“ e a ᾿ , 
τυπτόμενον, εἶναι τοῦτον ἡγοῦ μὴ θεόν. 


οὐκ ἔσθ᾽ ὕπως οὐκ εἶ σὺ γεννάδας ἀνήρ' 640 


πῶς οὖν βασανιεῖς νὼ δικαίως; AT. ῥᾳδίως" 


πληγὴν παρὰ πληγὴν ἑκάτερον. ἘΞΑ. καλῶς 


BA, οὐ μὰ AC. ΑΙ. οὐδ᾽ 


645 


ἀλλ᾽ εἶμ᾽ ἐπὶ τονδὶ καὶ πατάξω. ΔΙΊ. πηνίκα; 


καὶ δὴ ᾿πάταξα. AI. κᾷτα πῶς οὐκ ἔπταρον; 


4 4 , 3 a a 9 A 
οὕκουν ανύσεις; tatratat. ΑἸ. τί τατταταῖ; 


ΑΙ. 
χωρεῖς γὰρ εἰς τὸ δίκαιον. ἀποδύεσθε δή. 
ΞΑ. 
λέγεις. 
io , ’ Ψ 9 e 0 > 
OV, σκόπει νυν ἣν fe ὑποκινήσαντ᾽ ἴδης. 
ΑΙ. ἠδη ᾿πάταξά σ᾽. 
ἐμοὶ δοκεῖς. 
ΑΙ. 
AI. οὐκ oida° τουδὶ δ᾽ αὖθις ἀποπειράσομαι. 
ΞΑ. 
640. σύ. ‘You, at all events, 


are a man of the right sort; 
for the course you take is that 
of justice.’ Fritzsch refers yev- 
vadas to γενναῖον, sup. 615. 
Perhaps, ‘a man of birth,’ 1. 6. 
no slave, the joke consisting in 
the mistake. Cf. 738. Aeacus, 
as the judge, praises justice 
both here and sup. 623. Xan- 
thias appears to repeat his 
formula in 637; and perhaps 
δικαίως here has reference to 
the same attribute of fairness, as 
specially professed by Aeacus. 


643. πληγήν. Supply διδούς. 
644. ἰδού. ‘There now, I’m 
ready.’ ‘*Hoc dicto vestem 


Xanthias exuit, ut jussus est.” 
Bothe. Dindorf assigns the 
word to Aeacus.—vtoxiveiy is 
‘to wince,’ ‘to move away from 
the blow.’ " 

645. ἐπάταξα. See sup. 54. 
Meineke, after Kock, reads ov 
μὰ Ac οὐκ ἐμοὶ δοκεῖς. With 
δοκεῖς supply ἡσθῆσθαι. But 
perhaps we should read δοκώ. 
Fritzsch, who says ‘‘non ap- 


paret eur Aeacus nullo interro- 
gante subito dixerit ἤδη ’xrarata 
σ᾽, transposes 645—6, and reads 
in the second line fay. ἤδη 


"waratas; Al. ov μὰ Al’, Rap. 


οὐδ᾽ ἐμοὶ δοκεῖς. 

646. πηνίκα. Supply τύψεις 
rather than ἔτυψας (ἐπάταξας) 
with the Schol. This is clear 
from the answer; ‘I have struck 
you already.’ Cf. 604.—-The 
first blow being but slight, Dio- 
nysus pretends not to have 
felt 1. 

647. οὐκ €rrapon ‘Then 
why didn’t Isneeze?* Hecom- 
pares the blow to the tickling 
of the nose with a straw or 
a feather. 

649. τί rarrarat. ‘What's 
the meaning of that tut tut?’ 
Meineke does not improve the 
sense by making Xanthias ex- 
claimlarraratlarrarat. Fritzsch 
combines the exclamation in 
one word, with MS. Rayv., 
larrararrararrara?. Compare 


Soph. Phil. 746. 
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μῶν ὠδυνήθης; BA. ov μὰ Af, ἀλλ᾽ ἐφρόντισα 


ΑΙ. 
ΔΙ. 
ΑΙ, 
ΑΙ. 
Al. 
EIA. 
Al. 


οἴμοι. 


651. Ἡράκλεια. In the At- 
tic deme of Διόμεια there was 
a temple at which a feast was 
celebrated to Hercules. ‘‘Simu- 
lat igitur Xanthias, in mentem 
subito sibi venisse tempus eius 
festi celeberrimi in quo laute 
vivere soleat; quod festum quo- 
niam nunc non agatur, prop- 
terea se ingemuisse dicit.” 
Bothe, Fritzsch supposes that 
the festival of Hercules had 
been dropped through the trou- 
bles of the war, and that this 
is a hint that they ought to be 
revived. 

652. ἱερός. ‘Under the special 
protection of heaven,’ viz. for 
not feeling the blow. Bothe 
explains it ‘religious,’ viz. for 
making mention of the festival 
on such an occasion; and so 
Mitchell, “ἃ pious person this.” 

653. ἰού. As this exclamas 
tion means (according to its 
accent) both ‘O dear!’ and 
‘hurrah!’, Dionysus pretends 
that it was the latter ery, for 
that help is at hand, Doubt- 
less he points to some ἱπιπεῖς 
present in the theatre. 

654. κρομμύων. His eyes 
water, he says, from the smell 
of onions. The mention of the 
ἱππεῖς suggested to him the 


ὁπόθ᾽ “Ηράκλεια τάν Διομείοις γίγνεται. .651 
ἄνθρωπος ἱερός. δεῦρο πάλιν βαδιστέον. 

ἰοὺ ἰού. AI. τί ἔστιν; ΔΙ. ἱππέας ὁρῶ. 

τί δῆτα κλάεις; ΔΙ. κρομμύων ὀσφραίνομαι. 
ἐπεὶ προτιμᾷς γ᾽ οὐδέν. ΔΙ. οὐδέν μοι μέλει. 655 
βαδιστέον tap ἐστὶν ἐπὶ τονδὶ πάλιν. 

ΑΙ, τί ἔστι; HA. τὴν ἄκανθαν ἔξελε. 
τί τὸ πρῶγμα τουτί; δεῦρο πάλιν βαδιστέον. 


σιτία ἡμερῶν τριῶν. Compare 
Pac. 248, ὡς μεγάλα καὶ δριμέα 
τοῖσιν Μεγαρεῦσιν ἐνέβαλες τὰ 
κλαύματα. ᾿ 

655. ἐπεὶ κιτλ' ‘For, of 
course, you don’t care about it 
at all!’ Ironically said. Bergk’s 
reading seems very improbable, 
el el προτιμᾷς οὐδέν. Fritzsch 
continues this verse to Diony- 
sus, and reads ἐπεὶ προτιμᾷς 
οὐδὲν, οὐδ᾽ ἐμοὶ μέλει Sas you 
don’t care about it, neither 
do I.’ And the words τί δῆτα 
κλάεις he assigns to Xanthias. 
Some copies, according to Mei- 
neke, omit the ye, which indeed 
is not necessary to the sense. 

657. τὴν ἄκανθαν. He holds 
up his foot, perhaps because he 
has been hit on the shin, and 
pretends that he cried out from 
a thorn that had run into it.— 
Aeacus is puzzled at the indif- 
ference of both, and asks what 
can this mean? But the next 
blow is somewhat harder. and 
elicits an exclamation, "Απολ- 
λον. But instead of adding 
ἀποτρόπαιε he turns it into a 
verse of Hipponax. The tone 
however in which “Aro\)\ov was 
uttered makes Xanthias say 
‘he felt it!’ Cf. 664. 
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665 


670 


675 


AI. “AroXdov, | os που Δῆλον ἢ IIv0ar’ ἔχεις. 
EA. ἤνγησεν' οὐκ ἤκουσας; ΔΙΊ. οὐκ ἔγωγ᾽, ἐπεὶ 660 
ἴαμβον Ἵππώνακτος ἀνεμιμνησκόμην. 
EIA. οὐδὲν ποιεῖς γάρ, ἀλλὰ τὰς λαγόνας σπόδει. 
Al. μὰ τὸν Ai’, ἀλλ᾽ ἤδη πάρεχε τὴν γαστέρα. 
ΔΙ. Πόσειδον, HA. ἡλγησέν τις. 
ΔΙ. ὃς Αὐγαίου πρῶνας ἢ γλαυκᾶς ἀεὶ 
ἁλὸς ἐν βένθεσιν, 
ΑΙ. ov τοι μὰ τὴν Δήμητρα δύναμαί πω nabety 
ὁπότερος ὑμῶν ἐστι θεός. GAN εἴσιτον᾽ 
ὁ δεσπότης γὰρ αὐτὸς ὑμᾶς γνώσεται 
χὴ Φερσέφατθ', ἅτ᾽ ὄντε κἀκείνω θεώ. 
ΔΙ. ὀρθῶς λέγεις" ἐβουλόμην δ᾽ ἂν τοῦτό σε 
, πρότερον ποιῆσαι, πρὶν ἐμὲ τὰς πληγὰς λαβεῖν. 
ΧΟ. Μοῦσα χορῶν ἱερῶν ἐπίβηθι καὶ ἔλθ᾽ ἐπὶ 
᾿ς τέρψιν ἀοιδᾶς ἐμᾶς, 
τὸν πολὺν ὀψομένη λαῶν ὄχλον, οὗ σοφίαι 
660. οὐκ ἔγωγε, 86. ἤλγησα. 


661. ἀνεμιμνησκόμην, “1 was 
quoting.’ The Schol. assigns 
the verse not to Hipponax but 
to Ananias or Ananius, whose 
compositions seem to have been 
sometimes confused with the 
other’s, 


663. μὰ τὸν Δ’, Supply 
οὐδὲν ποιῶ. 
665. ὃς Αἰγαίου κιτ.λ. From 


the Laocoon of Sophocles, ac- 
cording to the Schol., who reads 
ὃς Αἰγαίου μέδεις πρῶνας, whence 
Bergk proposes πρῶνας ἔχεις. 
νοῆσαι Meineke, with 
MS. Ven. 

674. Ashort parabasis here 
commences with an ἐπιρρημά- 
τιον, an invocation to the Comic 
Muse to favour the company 
with her presence. This cor- 
responds to the latter half of 


the full parabasis; see Equit. 
581 and Vesp. 1070. Ach. 664. 
Why it is here imperfect, 
Mitchell attempts at much 
length to explain. The simplest 
view is, that the first part had 
already occurred at 354.---ἐπὶ 


τέρψιν, ‘to be amused by my 
strain.’ 
676. σοφίαι, ‘professions,’ 


i, e, men who are σοφοὶ, versed 
in arts of a more ambitious 
(or publicly useful) kind than 
Cleophon’s, who was called 
ὁ λυροποιὸς, Andoc. de Myst. 
p. 146 (ap. Holden, Onom, Ar. 
p- 856). He was a ξένος, and 
said to have been originally a 
slave from Thrace, who had 
contrived to get himself enrolled 
as acitizen. To him Euripides 
alludes in Orest. go4, ’Apyetos 
ovx Αργεῖος ἠναγκασμένος. There 
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μυρίαι κάθηνται, 


φιλοτιμότεραι. Κλεοφῶντος, ἐφ᾽ οὗ δὴ χείλεσιν 
ἀμφιλάλοις 
δεινὸν ἐπιβρέμεται 


Θρῃκία χελιδών, 


680 


ἐπὶ βάρβαρον ἑζομένη πέταλον' 
κελαδεῖ δ᾽ ἐπίκλαυτον andoviov νόμον, ὡς ἀπο- 


λεῖται, 
Kav ἴσαι γένωνται. 


is a reference perhaps to the 
numerous sophists and rhe- 
toricians who, in the bad sense, 
were more ambitious even than 
thisdemagogue. Aristophanes, 
whose sympathies were with 
the oligarchs, though he seems 
to admit (690) that the esta- 
blishment of t the 400 was 8 po- 
litical mistake, joins in the cry 
of those who, as Mr Cox says, 
Hist. 11. p. 478, ‘‘regarded plain- 
spoken demagogues as the very 
scum and offscouring of the 
earth.” In a note on p. 521 
Mr Cox defends Cleophon from 
the charge at least of dishonesty, 
and of trading on war with a 
view to his own personal profit. 
680. ἐπιβρέμεται. The swal. 
low, a symbol of barbaric speech 
(Aesch. Ag. 1050), is said to 
‘roar’ on the loud-speaking lips 
of one who spoke both his na- 
tive and his adopted language. 
So Shakespeare, in Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, ‘He roars like 
a sucking nightingale.’ Herod. 
11, 57, ἕως ἐβαρβάριξζε, ὄρνιθος 
τρόπον ἐδόκεέ σφι φθέγγεσθαι. 
682. ἐπὶ----πέταλον. The ac- 
cusative implies motion to and 
perching on, so that the prepo- 
sition in fact contains both 
meanings. Bergk thinks the 


685 


words corrupt, and proposes 
(what few will accept) ὀπὶ Bdp- 
βαρον ἡδομένῃ πίτυλον. Meineke 
too pronounces ἑζομένη corrupt, 
and reads ὑποβάρβαρον. See how- 
ever sup. 197. 

683. The reading of the Rav. 
and the best MSS, is κελαρύζει, 
whence somereadxedadei(Bergk), 
others ῥύξει (Dind., Meineke), 
‘he growls the doleful ditty of 
& nightingale,’ like a snarling 
dog when threatened with a 
beating. Cf. Aesch. Suppl. 69, 
τὼς καὶ ἐγὼ φιλόδυρτος Ἰαονίοισι 
νόμοισι κατιλ. Fritzsch reads 
τρύζει, by a probable conjecture. 
And the burden of his song is, 
that ‘ he will come to grief even 
though the votes are equal.’ 
This is simple enough, and 
nothing is gained by Bergk’s 
ἕως ἀπολεῖται. For the institu- 
tion of acquittal by equal votes 
see Iph. Taur. 1472. Eum. 741, 
νικᾷ δ᾽ Ὀρέστης κἀν ἰσόψηφος 
κριθῇ. Fritzsch remarks: ‘‘e 
verbis τρύζει---κἂν ἴσαι γένωνται, 
concludo tum maxime Cleo- 
phontem publice accusatum 
atque id actum esse, ut Cleophon, 
sicut antea Hyperbolus, in ex- 
ilium mitteretur.” This he in- 
fers from 707 inf, 


G4 APIS TO®ANOTS 


A e 4 Ἁ ’ 9 Ά “A , 
τὸν ἱερὸν χορὸν δίκαιόν ἐστε χρηστὰ TH πόλει 


ξυμπαραινεῖν καὶ διδάσκειν. 


δοκεῖ 


πρῶτον οὖν ἡμῖν 


ἐξισῶσαι τοὺς πολίτας κἀφελεῖν τὰ εδείματα. 
v Ω “ ’ 
κεῖ τις ἥμαρτε σφαλεὶς te Φρυνίχου παλαίσ- 


μασιν, 


ἐγγενέσθαι φημὶ χρῆναι τοῖς ὀλισθοῦσιν τότεδοο 


688. ἐξισῶσαι. The political 
advice here tendered to the city 
is to put all citizens on an equal 
footing, ἐπὶ ἴσῃ καὶ ὁμοίᾳ, in 
other words, to restore those 
who had been made ἄτιμοι, or 
whowere threatened with ἀτιμία, 
perhaps through the influence 
of Alcibiades, of whom Phryni- 
chus the general was a keen 
opponent. Thue, virl. 25 seqq. 
Against his own convictions, 
and apparently through fear of 
the enmity of Alcibiades as a 
leader of the demos, he joined 
with Antiphon in the oligarch- 
ical plot which ended in the 
establishment of the Four Hun- 
dred, See Cox, 11. pp. 469, 4759 
481. This course ‘‘the oli- 
garchic Phrynichus,” adopted, 
‘‘ Magna eam in rem calliditate 
usus, qua etiam in reliqua vita 
. toultum pollebat. Recte igitur 
Aristophanes eos qui a Phryni- 
cho sibi passi sunt persuaderi 
ut in illius dominationis socte- 
tatem transirent, supplantatos 
esse dicit Phrynichi artibus,” 
Dr Holden, Onomast. p. get 

he metaphor from wres 
i.e, in antagonism with AL 
cibiades, is retained in σφαλεὶς 
and ὀλισθοῦσιν, terms referring 
to slipping or being tripped up. 

689. παλαίσμασιν. Phryni- 
chus, the tragic writer, had 
written a play called the An- 
taeus, in which he had described 


his aay with Her- 
cules. (Schol.) 

“Veniam excusationis dari 
jubet illis qui admiserint ali- 
quid sub imperio Quadrin- 
gentorum, vel propter conso- 
ciata cum Phrynicho consilia.” 
Bothe. ‘In Ranis tantum ab- 
est, ut popularem causam tu- 
eatur Aristophanes, ut defen- 
dat optimates. Quippe veniam 
dari vult eis civibus, qui impe- 
rio faverint quadringentorum.” 
Fritzsch. ‘The political good 
feeling, as well as tact and 
address, manifested throughout 
the present epirrhema and its 
counterpart, are beyond all 
praise.” Mitchell, 

όσο. ἐγγενέσθαι, 1.6. ἐξεῖναι. 
‘I affirm that it ought to be 
allowed us, in respect of those 
who then made a slip, to put 
away the ch and to forgive 
their past mistakes.’ Meineke 
approves of .Bergk’s correction 
Tis πρότερον ἁμαρτίας, ‘to free 
them from the ‘eonsequences 
of their folly.’ Lf-rets ὀλισθοῦσιν 
were the object of ἐγγενέσθαι 
and the subject of λῦσαι, we 
should expect λύσασθαι, ---- éx- 
θεῖσι, which some explain ‘ set- 
ting forth,’ may perhaps be a 
figure derived from the making 
away of infants by exposure 
(inf. 1190). Mitchell translates, 
‘having made known the cause 
which led them into error,’ 


a crasis, as in Nub. 42, 523, 


BATPAXOI, | 65 
4 7¢7 b] a [ον Ἃ ε [ 
αἰτίαν ἐκθεῖσι λῦσαι τὰς πρότερον ἁμαρτίας. 
9 ° w Ld a » 3 93> 9 “A 
εἶτ᾽ ἄτιμόν φημι χρῆναι μηδέν᾽ εἶν᾽ ἐν τῇ πόλει. 
καὶ γὰρ αἰσχρόν ἐστι τοὺς μὲν ναυμαχήσαντας 


μίαν 
καὶ Πλαταιῶς εὐθὺς εἶναι κἀντὶ δούλων δεσπό- 
τας" 


FAA a 399 ἽΝ > A A 9 a , 
κοὐδὲ ταῦτ᾽ ἔγωγ᾽ ἔχοιμ᾽ av μὴ οὐ καλῶς φασ- 
ΜΝ 
κειν ἔχειν, 695 
4.1} a, of we 7 4 a 9 > γ᾿. " 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐπαινῶ μόνα γὰρ αὐτὰ νοῦν ἔχοντ᾽ ἐδρά- 
σατε" 
πρὸς δὲ τούτοις εἰκὸς ὑμᾶς, οὗ μεθ᾽ ὑμῶν πολλὰ 
| δὴ 
χοὶ πατέρες ἐναυμάχησαν καὶ προσήκουσιν γένει, 


εἶν᾽ ἐν. taeans after the battle of Pla- 


taea. The slaves were invited 


An elision or 


inf, 794. 

693: καὶ γὰρ x.r.. The sense 
and connexion is this: ‘It is a 
shame to have emancipated of 
old the slaves who fought at 
Salamis, and of late those who, 
like them, served in ἃ single 
sea-fight, and yet not to forgive 
those who have fought for you 
in many battles the one mistake 
they made in following the ad- 
vice of their leader Phrynichus.’ 
—play, viz. the fight at Sala- 
mis, which he compares with 
that off the Arginusae, the year 
before. Cf. 33, 191. The ‘Pla- 
taean’ citizenship with the 
Athenians was analogous to 
the jus Latii or the Caerites 
(Hor. Epist. 1.6, 62) of the Ro- 
mans. Itappears to have been 
conceded by the Plataeans them- 
selves to such of their slaves as 
had fought at Salamis; and 
being thus made Plataean citi- 
zens, they shared in that kind 
of quasi-citizenship with Athens 
which was granted to the Pla- 


P. 


to serve in the triremes which 
fought at the Arginusae, pro- 
bably under some similar pro- 
mise, See Cox, Hist. 11. p. 544. 
So jealous were the burghers of 
the true citizenship, that they 
would only concede an inferior 
order of rank to their benefac- 
tors. On these emancipated 
slaves see Arnold on Thue, 11.55. 

697. πρὸς δὲ κιτιλ. “ But be- 
sides that, it is but reasonable 
for you to forgive (remit) at 
their request this one fault ‘to 
those who fought by your side, 
as did their fathers before them, 
on many an occasion, and are 
related by descent,’ 1. 6. which 
the slaves who were made 
Πλαταιεῖς were not. ‘‘ Intelli- 
guntur optimates sive factio 
quadringentorum.” Fritzsch. 
Bothe remarks that πρὸς δὲ is 
better taken separately than as 
governing τούτοιξ. ---πολλὰ δὴ, 
cf. Ach. 695, πολλὰ δὴ ξυμπονή- 
cavra—avip ἀγαθὸν ὄντα Mapa- 
θῶνι περὶ τὴν πόλιν, 


ὄ 


66 ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥ͂Σ 


τὴν μίαν ταύτην παρεῖναι ξυμφορὰν αἰτουμένοις. 
ἀλλὰ τῆς ὀργῆς ἀνέντες, ὦ σοφώτατοι φύσει, 700 
πάντας ἀνθρώπους ἑκόντες συγγενεῖς κτησώμεθα 
κἀπιτίμους καὶ πολίτας, ὅστις ἂν ξυνναυμαχῇ. 
εἰ δὲ τοῦτ᾽ ὀγκωσόμεσθα κἀποσεμνυνούμεθα, 

τὴν πόλιν καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἔχοντες κυμάτων ἐν ἀγκά- 


λαις, 


ὑστέρῳ χρόνῳ ToT αὖθις εὖ φρονεῖν οὐ δόξομεν. 
3 > 9 \ 9 8 9 aA , 4 ; “a , ¢; 
εἰ δ᾽ ἐγὼ ὀρθὸς ἰδεῖν βίον ἀνέρος ἢ τρόπον ὅστις 


ΝΜ 3 9 , 
ET οἰμώξεται, 


699. παρεῖναι. ‘To let pass.’ 
Aesch. Ag. 943: “ιθοῦ" κράτος 
μέν τοι πάρες γ᾽ ἑκὼν ἐμοὶ, ‘let 
the victory pass into my hands.’ 
The sense of ἀνιέναι in the next 
-line is much the same, and it 
is often constructed with a 
(perhaps partitive) genitive. 
“Let us relax our resentment, 
and freely and willingly adopt 
all men as relations and as 
citizens with full rights, on the 
sole condition that they help us 
in our sea-fights.’ Meineke, 
with MS. Rav., tends αἰτουμένους, 
which is defensible in the pas- 
sive sense. The poet here, as 
in the remarkable passage Ly- 
sistr. 580, shows himself fully 
alive to the great evils of ex- 
clusive citizenship. 

yoo. ‘“‘Egregie Athenienses 
σοφωτάτους dicit φύσει. Nama 
demagogis inducebantur, ut 
faepe contra ingenium facerent 
insipide.” Beck, quoted by 
Fritzsch. 

703. εἰ δὲ κιτιλ, § Whereas 
if we continue to puff ourselves 
up in this matter, and haughtily 
stand aloof, and that when we 
have the government in the 
grasp of the waves, in after 
times we shall be thought to 


706 


have no Sense on some other 
occasion.’ See inf. 83, Eur. 
Hec. 623, εἶτα δῆτ᾽ ὀγκούμεθα, 
ὁ μέν Tis ἡμῶν πλουσίοις ἐν δώ- 
μᾶσιν, ὁ δ᾽ ἐν πολίταις τίμιος 
κεκλημένος. Fritzsch and Bérgk 
restore the punctuation of the 
best copies, others, after Brunck, 
construing κἀποσεμνυνούμεθα Thy 
πόλιν. ‘** Recte ἃ Kustero haec 
inita est constructio, καὶ ταῦτα 
τὴν πόλιν Exovres—.” Fritzsch. 
So also Bergk and Meineke; 
yetthe formula καὶ ταῦτα should 
commence the sentence. 

704. ἐν ἀγκάλαις. Parodied 
from a verse of Aeschylus (or, 
as Fritzsch believes, of Archi- 
lochus), ψυχὰς ἔχοντες κυμάτων 
ἐν ἀγκάλαις. 

705. οὐ δόξομεν has the: usual 
sense (like οὐκ οἶμαι) of ‘we 
shall seem not’ &e. 

706. εἰ δ᾽ ἐγώ. From po- 
litical advice the poet passes on 
to notice a social grievance, the 
cheating tricks of some well- 
known and well-abused bath- 
keeper, The matter seems 


trifling; but it gives a good 


illustration of the way in which 
the stage was used for showing 
up these rascally traders. The 
verse itself is said to be from 


. ΒΑΤΡΑΧΟΙ͂. * 67 


οὐ πολὺν ovd ὁ πίθηκος οὗτος ὁ νῦν ἐνοχλῶν, 
Κλειγένης ὁ μικρός, 


e , A e , le) 
0 πονηρότατος βαλανεὺς ὁπόσοι κρατοῦσι κυκη- 


σιτέφρου᾽ 


ψευδολίτρου κονίας. 


καὶ Κιμωλίας γῆς, 


710 
é 


χρόνον ἐνδιατρίψει" ἰδὼν δὲ tad’ οὐκ 
9 A wv 3 [4 φΦ ΓῚ , 
εἰρηνικὸς ἔσθ᾽, iva μή ποτε κἀποδυθῇ μεθύων 


ἄνευ ξύλου βαδίζων. 


716 


, a 
πολλάκις γ᾽ ἡμῖν ἔδοξεν ἡ πόλις πεπονθέναι 
ταυτὸν ἔς τε τῶν πολιτῶν τοὺς καλούς τε κἀγα- 


θοίς, 


ΝΜ 3 A i 
és τε τἀρχαῖον νόμισμα καὶ τὸ καινὸν χρυ- 


σίον. 


the Φοινίκη or the Οἰνεὺς of the 
tragic poet Ion of Chios (Pac. 


835). ‘If, says the poet, ‘I 


can see straight before me into 
the life or the conduct of one 
who is sure to come to grief, 
—this ape Cleigenes, who now 
froubles us, will not stay long 
amongst us.’—ovéde, i.e. he shall 
go too, like somebody else (Cleo- 
phon).—7l@nxos, a term applied 
to mischievous people especially 
of small stature; as in Ach. 
907 to Nicarchus the informer, 
who was μικκὸς paxos, ἀλλ᾽ ὅπαν 
κακόν, ib. gog. 

710. ὁπόσοι, 1.6. πάντων ὁπό- 
σοι.----κυκησιτέφρου, “cinere per- 
mixtae ideoque adulteratae,” 
Bothe. In place of soap, the 
Greeks used only lye or pearl- 
ash (κονία, Ach, 18), and the 
Κιμωλία γῆ, which, like our 
‘fullers’ earth,’ was a kind of 
alkaline marl, obtained from 
Cimolus, one of the Cyclades. 
Bothe cites Ovid. Met. vir. 463, 
ὁ cretosague terra Cimoli.’ Pliny 
also, ΝΗ. 35, 17,8 195, reckons 


720 


Cimolia among other kinds of 
creta, friable white earth.—- 
ψευδολίτρου, containing bad soda. 
(See Blakesley on Herod. 11. 86.) 
This reading (MSS, ψευδονίτρου) 
is from Pollux.—xparotcr, ‘ who 
are lords of,’ as a sailor is called 
κώπης ἄναξ, &c. A satire (says 
Fritzsch) on an obscure man 
who is spoken of as the great 
king. The “awful distance” 
noticed by Mitchell between οὐ 
“πολὺν----χρόνον, is explained by 
Fritzsch as introducing an un- 
expected sentence or threat of 
expulsion. 

715. κἀποδυθῇ. Lest he be 
set upon and stripped of his 
cloak by sume λωποδύτης, he 
carries a bludgeon. In οὐκ εἰρηνι- 
xos he refers also to the man’s 
meddling in politics, and being 
opposed to the peace. 

"1. πολλάκις δ᾽ Fritzsch, 
who thinks the argument con- 
tinued from 7os. Others read 
πολλάκις γ᾽, but in the majority 
of the MSS. there is no particle. 

420. τὸ καινὸν χρυσίον. An 


5—2Z 
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οὔτε yup τούτοισιν οὖσιν ov κεκιβδηλευμένοις, 
9 \ a e ’ e ΄“ , 
ἀλλὰ καλλίστοις ἁπάντων, ws δοκεῖ, νομισμά- 
των, 
Ἁ ’ 9 a“ σι * , 
καὶ μόνοις ὀρθῶς κοπεῖσι καὶ κεκωδωνισμένοις 
ἔν τε τοῖς “Ἕλλησι καὶ τοῖς βαρβάροισι παν- 


ταχοῦ, 
χρώμεθ᾽ οὐδέν, ἀλλὰ τούτοις τοῖς πονηροῖς χαλ- 
κίοις, 725 


χθές τε καὶ πρώην κοπεῖσι τῷ κακίστῳ κόμματι, 
τῶν πολιτῶν θ᾽ ods μὲν ἴσμεν εὐγενεῖς καὶ σώ- 


φρονας 


issue of alloyed gold coins had 
been made the year before in 
the Archonship of Antigenes 
(according to Bentley’s correc- 
tion of the scholia), and it had 
been much disparaged and de- 
preciated in comparison with 
the older coinages. This coinage 
is alluded to in Eccl. 815, where 
perhaps τοὺς χαλκοῦς ἐκείνους 
may refer to coins that had 
more of copper in them than 
of precious metal, Hence τοῖς 
“πονηροῖς χαλκίοις inf. 725. Com- 
pare the contemptuous κόμμα 
καινὸν, inf. 890. Mitchell seems 
rightin referring ἀρχαῖον νόμισμα 
to the pure silver of the old 
Attic coins. The poet uses the 
contrast as a simile to show 
how the state has in like man- 
ner taken up with bad advisers 
and strangers for its leaders. 
721—727. οὔτε γὰρ is an- 
swered by τῶν πολιτῶν θ᾽ x.r.X. 
‘ As we do not now use the old 
coins at all, so we reject and 
treat with contempt the honest 
old citizens of the good stamp.’ 
Meineke, on his own conjecture, 
alters καὶ τὸ καινὸν χρυσίον to 
καὶ καλῶς κεκομμένον. It is evi- 
dent however from 730 that 


τοὺς καλούς τε κἀγαθοὺς is briefly 
put, and that καὶ τοὺς κακοὺς is 
left to be supplied from the 
context.—ovcow, the participle 
of the substantive verb is added 
as if the perfect participle had 


' been (as in Latin) but a verbal 


adjective. — τούτοισιν, viz. τοῖς 
ἀρχαίοις. Meineke suggests rov- 
τοισι τοῖσιν οὐ K.T.r. For κίβδη- 
dos, ‘spurious,’ ‘alloyed,’ see 
Eur. Hipp. 616, Bacch. 475, 
εὖ τοῦτ᾽ ἐκιβδήλευσας, ἵν᾽ ἀκούειν 
θέλω. ΑΥ̓ΘΒ 158, πολλὴν ἀφεῖλες 
τοῦ βίου κιβδηλίαν. 

722. After this verse Bergk 
proposes to insert 724. Meineke 
places the latter verse after 726. 

723. κωδωνίζειν, ‘toring’ 8 
coin (sup. 19) implies that no 
coins had been issued without 
being previously tested in this 
way: hence ‘sterling in value.’ 
A coin cracked will not ring; 
and the use of the hammer and 
punch or dye for coining (first 
mentioned in Aesch. Suppl. 282) 
was very apt to cause this de- 
fect.—ép0Gs κοπεῖσι, with the 
impression straight and not (as 
is very frequent in old coins) 
awry, παρακεκομμένοις, Ach. 517. 

727. εὐγενεῖς. The upper 


BATPAXOI, 69 


ἄνδρας ὄντας καὶ δικαίους καὶ καλούς τε κἀγαθούς, 
καὶ τραφέντας ἐν παλαίστραις καὶ χοροῖς καὶ 


μουσικῇ, 
προυσελοῦμεν, τοῖς δὲ χαλκοῖς καὶ ξένοις καὶ 
πυρρίαις 730 


καὶ πονηροῖς κἀκ πονηρῶν εἰς ἅπαντα χρώμεθα 
ὑστάτοις ἀφυγμένοισιν, οἷσιν ἡ πόλις πρὸ τοῦ 
IEn A > A ς ’ bJ 4 > + 
οὐδὲ φαρμακοῖσιν εἰκῇ ῥᾳδίως ἐχρήσατ᾽ ἄν. 
ἀλλὰ καὶ νῦν, ὠνόητοι, μεταβαλόντες τοὺς Tb 


πους, 
χρῆσθε τοῖς χρηστοῖσιν αὖθις" καὶ κατορθώσασι 
γὰρ 735 


classes, as contrasted with the 
mob led by the demagogues. 
Fritzsch remarks that Cleophon 
and the citizens made ἄτιμοι, 
in the former part, correspond 
to Cleigenes and the ‘ well-born’ 
in this. 

729. παλαίστραις. Eur. El. 

518, ὁ μὲν (sc, πλόκαμος) παλαίσ- 
τραις ἀνδρὸς εὐγενοὺς τραφεὶς, ὁ δὲ 
κτενισμοῖς θῆλυς. Compare Bacch, 
455- 
730. πυρρίαι. Under this 
nickname of a slave, ‘ Red-pate,’ 
Cleophon seemsalluded to (679). 
---αλκοῖς, more properly ὑπο- 
χάλκοις, alloyed with copper. 

730. προυσέλουμεν. Bergk 
reads in his text προσέλουμεν, 
but he thinks the true reading 
is προζελοῦμεν, ““ secundum Ar- 
cadum dialectum.”’ (Compare 
ζέρεθρον = βάραθρον, andémitdpe, 
as from apis). Curtius (Gr. 
Et. 11. §55) seems to disapprove 
Buttmann’s explanation of F 
coalescing with πρό. So does 
Fritzsch; but he avows himself 
unable to analyse the word. 

731. els ἅπαντα. The usual 
idiom is χρῆσθαί τωί rt, “ to put 


something to a particular pur- 
pose,’ asin 725, χρώμεθ᾽ οὐδέν. 
Very rarely a preposition is 
added. Meineke here reads κἀκ 
πονηρῶν οὖσι πάντα χρώμεθα. 

733. φαρμακοῖσι.  ‘Scape- 
goats,’ human victims sacrificed 
by way of expiation to the in- 
fernal gods, even in the most 
civilized time of Athens, at the 
feast of the Thargelia, either 
annually or (as Bothe thinks) 
on special occasions. The cus- 
tom seems analogous to the 
burying of a Vestal alive, and 
some other acts of ‘devotion’ 
in Greek and Roman history 
and mythology, involving the 
sacrifice of human life. These 
victims were also called xa@dp- 
ματα. See Equit. 1405. From 
the context here we may assume 
that none but the vilest crimi- 
nals were so made away with. 
From Aesch. Eum. 304, ἐμοὶ 
τραφείς re καὶ xaOcepwuévos, it 
may probably be inferred that 
the victims were fed and fat- 
tened up as if for a cannibal 
banquet, which, in theory, the 
horrid rite was. 
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εὔλογον" κἄν τι σφαλῆτ᾽, ἐξ ἀξίου γοῦν τοῦ 


ἦν τι καὶ πάσχητε, πάσχειν τοῖς σοφοῖς δοκή- 


N A ’ b! a | Ul > A 
νὴ tov Ava τὸν σωτῆρα, γεννάδας ἀνὴρ 


ὁ δεσπότης cov. EA. πῶς γὰρ οὐχὶ γεννάδας, 


ὅστις γε πίνειν οἷδε καὶ βινεῖν μόνον; 
4 , A , > 9 [4 > Ψ 

τὸ δὲ μὴ πατάξαι σ᾽ ἐξελεγχθέντ᾽ ἄντικρυς, 

ὅτε δοῦλος ὧν ἔφασκες εἶναι δεσπότης. 

ψ ’ wv a , ‘ 

ὥμωξε μέντἀάν. ΑἹ. τοῦτο μέντοι δουλικὸν 


740 


Lv, a ,» Ψ 4 ’ a 
εὐθὺς πεποίηκας, ὅπερ ἐγὼ χαίρω ποιῶν. 


ξύλου, 
σετε. 
ΑΙ. 
ΑΙ. 
EA. 
BA. 


[μ , A , 
ὅταν καταράσωμαι λάθρᾳ τῷ δεσπότῃ. 


γ36. εὔλογον. If you suc- 
ceed, your success will be credit- 
able to you; if you do fail, you 
will at least be thought by 
eople of sense to have been 
anged on a respectable gibbet. 
The article means, ἄξιον εἶναι 
δοκήσει τὸ ξύλον ἐξ οὗ K.T.X. 
Fritzsch says the origin of the 
roverb was Timon’s hanging 
himself on a fig-tree, the wood 
of which was of no value.— 
εὔλογον, 8c. ἔσται, for εὐλογίαν 
«ροσθήσει. There was a proverb, 
cited by the Schol., ἐξ ἀξίου 
γοῦν κἂν ἀπάγξασθαι ξύλου, ‘You 
may even submit to death if 
the cause is a creditable one.’ 
737. ‘* Post h. v. plura deesse 
videntur.” Bergk. And Fritzsch 
observes of the contest that 
follows, ‘‘hic locus, quo tragi- 
corum certamen praeparatur, 
nescio quo pacto mihi saepe 
displicuit, quum modo brevi- 
orem esse, modo totum aliter 
institutum cuperem.” 
738. Aeacus, who has not 
hitherto got much evidence out 
of Dionysus, remarks to Xan- 


αίρεις, ἱκετεύω; AI. μάλλ᾽ ἐποπτεύειν δοκῶ 
βρ ’ ’ 


746 


thias that his master really is 
quite the gentleman for, his 
pluck under the lash. Gentle- 
man indeed, says Xanthias, 
when wine and women are his 
sole concern. See Ach. .78. 

ὕγ4ι. TddeuyK.7.r ‘The idea 
of his not flogging you when you 
were fairly convicted, for saying 
you were the master when you 
were only the slave!’ For the 
use of the infinitive cf. Nub. 
268, Eur. Med. 1052,Alcest. 832. 
There was an ancient variant 
ἐξελέγξαντ᾽. 

743. τοῦτο. This contempt 
for your master, implied in the 
threat just uttered. 

745. ἐποπτεύειν. ‘To be in 
heaven,’ ‘to be enjoying a sight 
of the most sacred mysteries,’ 
τὰ τέλεα καὶ éwomrrixd. —The 
fellowship and sympathy in 
roguery between the minion of 
Pluto and the minion of Diony- 
sus are very wittily described. 
The poet delighted to make the 
gods seem no better than men. 
Cf. Pac. 849. 


΄ BATPAXOI, ᾿ 71 


τί δὲ τονθορύζων, ἡνίκ᾽ av -πληγὰς λαβὼν 


πολλὰς ἀπίης θύραζε; ΑἸ. καὶ τοῦθ᾽ ἥδομαι. 


οἶδ᾽ ἐγώ. 


[ Ld , σι 
ὁμόγνιε Leb’ καὶ παρακούων Seomoriiy 


τί δὲ πολλὰ πράττων; ΑΙ. ὡς μὰ AV οὐδὲν 


750 


ἅττ᾽ ἂν λαλῶσι; AI. μάλλὰ πλεῖν ἢ μαίνομαι. 


τί δὲ τοῖς θύραζε ταῦτα καταλαλῶν; AI. ἐγώ; 


μὰ Δ, ἀλλ᾽ ὅταν δρῶ τοῦτο, κἀκμιαίνομαι. 


ὦ Doth’ "Απολλον, ἔμβαλέ μοι τὴν δεξιάν, 


καὶ δὸς κύσαι καὐτὸς κύσον, καί μοι φράσον, 755 
πρὸς Διός, ὃς ἡμῖν ἐστιν ὁμομαστιγίας, 

τίς οὗτος οὖὔνδον ἐστὶ θόρυβος χὴ βοὴ 

χὼ λοιδορησμός; AI. Αἰσχύλου κεὐριπίδου. 


d. Al. πρᾶγμα, πρῶγμα μέγα κεκίνηται, μέγα 


ἐν τοῖς νεκροῖσι καὶ στάσις πολλὴ πάνν. 760 


ἐκ τοῦ; ΑΙ. νόμος τις ἐνθάδ᾽ ἐστὶ κείμενος 


ἀπὸ τῶν τεχνῶν, ὅσαι μεγάλαι καὶ δεξιαί, 


"47. τονθορύζων, whimpering 
and (whining: See Ach. 683.— 
πληγὰς λαβὼν, viz. for cursing 
your master. 

749. πολλὰ πράττων, ‘when 
meddling in his affairs.’ Cf 
228.—ws οὐδὲν, Le. οὕτω χαίρω 
ὡς οὐδὲν ἄλλο οἶδα χαίρων, or, 
οὕτως ἡδὺ ὡς οὐδὲν ἄλλο ὧν οἶδα. 

750. παρακούων. Stealthily 
and wrongly hearing. Schol. 
λάθρα ἑπακροώμενος. Perhaps 
he means, ‘ misunderstanding 
an order on purpose.’ With the 
next line ef. 103. 

752. θύρασι Meineke. The 
adverb (as in Ach, 1222) ex- 
presses motion towards. On 
the form in fe see Curtius, Gr. 
Etym. 11. 615, who thinks it is 
altered from a locative in ya, 

753. ὅτανκιτιλ, ‘Nay, when 
I do that, I am in ecstacies!’ 


«-μὰ Ala implies οὐ μόνον pal- 
γομαι, ἀλλὰ K.7.X., Cf. 7 

756. For ὁμόδουλος ΤΟ nthias 
BAYS ὁμομαστιγίας, meaning, as 
the Schol. explains, the Ζεὺς 
who is patron-god of slaves. 
His title probably was Ζεὺς 
Κτήσιος (Aesch, Ag.) rather than 
Ζεὺς δούλεος. 

759. Meineke includes the 
ἃ in Aeacus’ speech, in which 
he follows MS. Rav. and 
Fritzsch. He further adopts 
Bergk’s suggestion in transpos- 
ing the whole verse 758 to follow 
760,—-& change much for the 
worse. He would thus give to 
Xanthias yw λοιδορησμὸς Αἰσχύ- 
dou κεὐριπίδου ἐκ τοῦ; Fritzsch 
continues the words Αἰσχύλου 
κεὐριπίδον to Xanthias. 

762. ἀπὸ τῶν τεχνῶν. The 
commentators, following the 


(2 APIS TO®ANOT?S 


τὸν ἄριστον ὄντα τῶν ἑαντοῦ συντέχνων 
σίτησιν αὐτὸν ἐν πρυτανείῳ λαμβάνειν, 
θρόνον τε τοῦ Πλούτωνος ἐξῆς, ἘΔ. μανθάνω. 


ΑΙ. 


ig 4 \ ’ , 
EWS αφίκοιτο τὴν τέχνην σοφώτερος 


766 


ἕτερός τις αὐτοῦ" τότε δὲ παρωχωρεῖν ἔδει. 


BIA. 
Al. 


Al. 


τί δῆτα τουτὶ τεθορύβηκεν Αἰσχύλον; 
ἐκεῖνος εἶχε τὸν τραγῳδικὸν θρόνον, 

e A , Ἁ , A , 
ὡς ὧν κράτιστος THY τέχνην. ἘΞΑ. νυνὶ δὲ Tis; 
ὅτε δὴ κατῆλθ᾽ Evpiidns, ἐπεδείκνυτο 


771 


τοῖς λωποδύταις καὶ τοῖσι βαλλαντιοτόμοις 
καὶ τοῖσι ππατραλοίαισε καὶ τοιχωρύχοις, 
ὅπερ ἔστ᾽ ἐν “Αἰδου πλῆθος, οἱ δ᾽ ἀκροώμενοι 
τῶν ἀντιλογιῶν καὶ λυγισμῶν καὶ στροφῶν 775 
ὑπερεμάνησαν, κἀνόμισαν σοφώτατον᾽ 

Ψ 4.59 ‘ 9 , A 4 
Kater ἐπαρθεὶς ἀντελάβετο τοῦ θρόνου, 


Schol., assume that such a law 
really existed in Athens. But 
it may be doubted if the σίτησις 
ἐν Τρντανείῳ was ever given to 
any but public benefactors. 
With mere skill in arts and 
professions it cannot seriously 
be connected, nor the προεδρία, 
which is implied in θρόνον τοῦ 
Πλούτωνος ἑξῆς.---ὅσαι μεγάλαι, 
.6.ζ. 88 ποιητικὴ, ῥητορικὴ KC., 
opposed to βάναυσοι. 

765. Meineke reads μανθά- 
yes; and makes the question a 
part of Aeacus’ speech. 

766. ἕως ἀφίκοιτο.. For the 
optative see on 24 sup. Here 
ἔδει follows as if ἔκειτο had pre- 
ceded. 

768. τί δῆτα κιτλ. ‘Why 
then has this caused alarm to 
Aeschylus?’ Cf. 757. 

. 77%. ὅτε δ᾽ οὖν Fritzsch; but 
δ᾽ οὖν (inf. 804) gives the sense 
of ‘at all events,’ ‘be that as 
it may,’ and is not here appro- 


priate. The δὴ may be ren- 
dered, ‘So, when Euripides 
came down here’ &c.—éwedelx- 


yuro, ‘he began to spout,’ or 


to make rhetorical ἐκιδείξεις. 
His plays, it is hinted, were so 
full of clap-trap that none but 
scamps would hear them. 

772. τοῖς βαλαντιητόμοις 
Fritzseh and vulg. The best 
MSS. give καὶ rots βαλαντιοτό- 
pots. 

775. λνγισμῶν (al. λογισμῶν, 
Schol.), ‘his twistings and turn- 
ings.’ Both seem figures bor- 
rowed from wrestling. Aesch. 
Buppl. 623, δημηγόρους δ᾽ ἤκου- 
σεν εὐπειθεῖς στροφὰς δῆμος Ile- 
λασγῶν. Soph. Trach. 779, μάρ- 
Was ποδός νιν, ἄρθρον F λνγίζεται. 
The popularity of the poet’s 
legal and sophistical language 
is here plainly asserted. See 
Pac. 534. 

777. ἐπαρθείς, ‘Being put 
up to it,’ viz. by his hearers, 
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ty’ Αἰσχύλος καθῆστο. FA. κοὺκ ἐβάλλετο; 
μὰ Δί, ἀλλ᾽ ὁ δῆμος ἀνεβόα κρίσιν ποιεῖν 

780 
ὁ τῶν πανούργων ; ΑἸ. νὴ Δί᾽, οὐράνιόν γ᾽ ὅσον. 
pet Αἰσχύλου δ᾽ οὐκ ἦσαν ἕτεροι σύμμαχοι; 


785 


EA. κἄπειτα πῶς 


ΑΙ. 
ὁπότερος εἴη τὴν τέχνην σοφώτερος. 
ΞΑ. 
EA. 
ΑΙ. ὀλίγον τὸ χρηστόν ἐστιν, ὥσπερ ἐνθάδε. 
EIA. τί δῆθ᾽ ὁ Πλούτων δρᾶν παρασκευάζεται; 
ΑΙ. ἀγῶνα ποιεῖν αὐτίκα μάλα καὶ κρίσιν 
κἄλεγχον αὐτῶν τῆς τέχνης. 
οὐ καὶ Σοφοκλέης ἀντελάβετο τοῦ θρόνου ; 
ΑΙ, 


μὰ OP οὐκ ἐκεῖνος, ἀλλ᾽ ἔκυσε μὲν Αἰσχύλον, 


ὅτε δὴ κατῆλθε, κἀνέβαλε τὴν δεξιάν, 


κἀκεῖνος ὑπεχώρησεν αὐτῷ TOD Opovov" 


790 


νυνὶ δ᾽ ἔμελλεν, ὡς ἔφη Κλειδημίδης, 


‘elated with conceit.’—dvredd- 
Bero, ‘put in a claim to the 
tragic throne.’ Cf. 787. 

iM 78. ovK ἐβάλλετο. “Wasn’t he 
pelted ?’ Schol. οὐκ ἐλιθοβολεῖτο. 
- 981. οὐράνιον ὅσον, ‘loud 
sa to reach the sky.’ 

ἐνθάδε, here in the lower 
oat (with an allusion to ‘here 
in the theatre’), Fritzsch com- 
pares Thucyd. v1. 35, ὀλίγον δ᾽ 
ἣν τὸ πιστεῦον τῷ ᾿Ἑρμοκράτει. 

786. ἔλεγχον, ‘an examina- 

tion.’ 
. 988. ἔκυσε. He had no feel- 
ing of rivalry with Aeschylus, 
viz. respecting his occupation of 
the throne; he viewed himonly 
as a friend and fellow-poet. 
But rather than the honour 
should pass to Euripides un- 
opposed, Sophocles consented 
(good easy man as he was) to 
contest the throne with him. 

790. ὑπεχώρησεν. Aeschylus 
vacated the seat, offering it to 
Sophocles; or perhaps, ‘made 
room for him on his seat.’ The 


latter would not at once accept 
the honour, but resolved to 
wait, like a combatant kept in 
reserve, to see the issue of the 
eontest between Aeschylus and 
Euripides, and to engage with 
Euripides, should he prove vic- 
torious. Aesch. Cho. 866, τοιάνδε 
πάλην μόνος ὧν ἔφεδρος δισσοῖς 
μέλλει θεῖος ᾿Ορέστης ἄγειν. Kur. 
Rhes. 119, νικῶν δ᾽ ἔφεδρον παῖδ᾽ 
ἔχεις τὸν Πηλέως.---Κλειδημίδης, 
probably one of Sophocles’ ac- 
tors. The information had come 
from this man, that Sophocles 
would certainly compete with 
Euripides. This is hardly sa- 
tisfactory. Accordingly, Meineke 
reads ws ἔφη, Κλειδημίδης x.7.X., 
ἐς magno sensus discrimine,” as 
he remarks, This makes the 
actor of Sophocles declare he 
will contest the honour with 
Euripides at all events (ye), Le. 
though not with Aeschylus. 
This is plausible; but without 
a fuller knowledge about Clei- 
demides we cannot decide. 


74 ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥ͂Σ 


ἔφεδρος καθεδεῖσθαι" κἄν μὲν Αἰσχύλος κρατῇ, 
ἕξειν κατὰ χώραν εἰ δὲ μή, περὶ τῆς τέχνης. 
διαγωνιεῖσθ᾽ ἔφασκε πρός γ᾽ Εὐριπίδην. 


A a  ν DF A "9 9 ’ cA 
τὸ χρῆμ᾽ ap ἔσται; AI. νὴ Av, ὀλίγον ὕστερον. 
κἀνταῦθα δὴ τὰ δεινὰ κινηθήσεται. 


796 


καὶ γὰρ ταλάντῳ μουσικὴ σταθμήσεται. 


τί δέ; μειαγωγήσουσι τὴν τραγῳδίαν; 
I. καὶ κανόνας ἐξοίσουσι καὶ πήχεις ἐπῶν, 


καὶ πλαίσια ξύμπηκτα ἘΞΑ. πλινθεύσουσι yap ; 


ΑΙ. 


καὶ διαμέτρους καὶ σφῆνας. ὁ γὰρ Εὐριπίδης 


κατ᾽ ἔπος βασανιεῖν φησι τὰς τραγῳδίας. 802 


BA. 
AI. 


793. &ewx.7.d., ‘he intend- 
ed to remain in his place,’ i.e. 
to keep quiet. 

795. τὸ χρῆμα. ‘Will the 
proceeding (i.e. the κρίσις) then 
take place?’ So Fritzsch, 
Bergk and Meineke, with MS. 
Rav., for ri xp. 

796. τὰ δεινὰ, ‘those cun- 
ning arts will be brought into 
action.’ A common combina- 
tion, especially in past narrative, 
as Eur. Taur. 1366, ὅθεν τὰ 
δεινὰ πλήγματ᾽ ἣν γενειάδων. 

798. μειαγωγήσουσι. This is 
said to have been a sacrificial 
term, when a victim of less 
than the proper weight was 
brought forward at the feast of 
Apaturia. The people, i.e. the 
company present, called out 
μεῖον τοῦτο, and the officer who 
brought it to be weighed in the 
scale was called, it would seem, 
μειαγωγός. See Hesychius and 
Photius in v. 

799. κανόνας καὶ πήχεις form, 
as it were, one notion, ‘two-foot- 
rules (18 inch rules) of verses.’ 
---πλαίσια, ‘squares made of 


ἢ που βαρέως οἶμαι τὸν Αἰσχύλον φέρειν. 
ἔβλεψε γοῦν ταυρηδὸν ἐγκύψας κάτω. 


four boards,’ like a brickmaker’s 
mould, which suggests the fol- 
lowing joke, ‘why, are they 
going to make bricks?’ The 
πηκτὰ are opposed to a bit of 
board cut into a square, as 
Hesiod’s πηκτὸν ἀροτρὸν is con- 
trasted with avroyvés. The com- 
mon reading, πλινθεύσουσί γε, 
as part of Aeacua’ speech, was 
corrected by Kock, whom Mei- 
neke follows. Bergk’s reading is 
less happy, σπλινθεύσουσι γῆν 3 
Fritzsch (in his note) reads 
πλινθεύουσι with two MSS, 
What he understands by πλιν- 
θεύειν rralova he does not state. 

8ο:. σφῆνας. The plays will 
be, as it were, split open and 
measured across.—xar ἔπος, 
‘verse by verse.’ 

803. τὸν Αἰσχύλον, ‘the great 
Aeschylus,’ It is needless to 
read τόδ᾽, a8 Ranke proposed. 

804. γοῦν. The reading of 
many MSS. and Edd. for δ᾽ 
οὖν of the MS. Rav., which has 
quite a different sense; see 
sup. 771. Here γοῦν is infer- 
ential ; ‘at all events he bent 
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EIA. κρινεῖ δὲ δὴ τίς ταῦτα; ΑἹ. τοῦτ᾽ ἦν δύσκολον' 


a A 4 BY 9 , e “ 
σοφῶν γὰρ ἀνδρῶν ἀπορίαν εὑρισκέτην. 


δοό 


οὔτε γὰρ ᾿Αθηναίοισι συνέβαιν᾽ Αἰσχύλος, 


ΕΑ. 
ΑΙ. 


πολλοὺς ἴσως ἐνόμιξε τοὺς τουχωρύχους. 
λῆρόν τε τἄλλ᾽ ἡγεῖτο τοῦ γνῶναι πέρι 
φύσεις ποιητῶν εἶτα τῷ σῷ δεσπότῃ 


SIO 


9 , e A a A ” . φῳ 

ἐπέτρεψαν, οτιὴ τῆς τέχνης ἔμπειρος HV 

3, Ἀ}2ν,; . Σ ὦ > ε , 

ἀλλ᾽ εἰσίωμεν' ὡς ὅταν γ᾽ οἱ δεσπόται 

3 ’ 8 » ὁ a ’ 

ἐσπουδάκωσι, κλαύμαθ᾽ ἡμῖν γίγνεται. 
XO. ἡ που δεινὸν ἐριβρεμέτας χόλον ἔνδοθεν ἕξει, 


down his head low and glared 
like a bull,’ viz. when preparing 
to toss, és κέρας παρεμβλέπων, 
Eur. Hel. 1558. So κάτω κύτ- 
των in Vesp. 279- 

807. συνέβαινε. He did not 
go with the Athenians, i.e. in 
their religious views; for he 
was said to have been banished 
for speaking too freely about 
the Mysteries. Fritzsch com- 
pares Eur. Hel. 1007, ἡ Κύπρις 
δέ μοι ἵλεως μὲν εἴη, συμβέβηκε 
δ᾽ οὐδαμοῦ. Bothe renders this 
wrongly, quippe ne Athenienses 
quidem accipiebat Aeschylus. 
‘He both disagreed with their 
views, (and therefore was un- 
able to get the aid of the Athe- 
nians as umpires in the con- 
test,) and at the same time he 
thought none but an Athenian 
was a good judge of tragedy.’ 
In this was the dropla,—no one 
could be found to. decide, if the 
contest did take place. The 
Schol. explains τοιχωρύχους of 
the good- for-nothing partisans 
of Euripides, 

809. λῆρον. Cf. Lysist. 860, 
ὅτι λῆρός ἐστι τἄλλα πρὸς Κι- 
γνησίαν. 

810. ‘Post φύσεις ποιητῶν 
unus alterve versus excidit, 
eratque de Euripide sermo,” 


Bergk. A very improbable sup- 
position, we are inclined to 
think, The meaning clearly is, 
that Aeschylus would not have 
a fair umpire between himself 
and Euripides (to these the 
dual εὑρισκέτην refers;) he had 
quarrelled with his own coun- 
trymen, and he thought no 
other person was to be found 
who was any judge of tragedy 
at all. The first contest {793 793) 
is between Aeschylus and 

pides, Should the latter prevail, 
the second contest will be be- 
tween Sophocles and Euripides. 

812. 8ravy. Meineke gives 
ὁπόταν, the ye being absent in 
MS. Ven.—écrovddkwor, a rare 
form of the perfect subjunctive. 
Similarly Equit. 1149, ἅττ᾽ ἂν 
κεκλόφωσί pov. Aves (1350, δϑ' 
ἂν πεπλήγῃ τὸν πατέρα. Ib, 
st ὅπως ἃν ὠφλήκῃ δίκην. 

ΕΠ, 1057, μή μοι βεβήκῃ. 
‘ When the masters have taken 
up a matter in earnest, there 
is generally a beating in store 
for the slaves,’ 

814. epBpenéras, ‘the loud 
roaring,’ i.e. the grandiloquent, 
poet. Throughout this descrip- 
tion, which for versatility in 
epithets may be compared with 
Nub. 440—455, Aeschylus is 
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nvix av ὀξύλαλον παρίδῃ θήγοντος ὀδόντα 815 
ἀντιτέχνου' τότε δὴ μανίας ὑπὸ δεινῆς 


ὄμματα στροβήσεται. 


ἔσται δ᾽ ἱππολόφων τε λόγων κορυθαίολα νείκη, 
σκινδαλάμων τε παραξόνια, σμιλεύματά τ᾽ 


ἔργων, 


ς A 9 a , 9 A 
φωτὸς ἀμυνομένου φρενοτέκτονος ἀνδρὸς 
ῥήμαθ᾽ ἱπποβάμονα. 


820 


. φρίξας δ᾽ αὐτοκόμου λοφιῶς λασιαύχενα χαίταν, 
δεινὲν ἐπισκύνιον ξυνάγων βρυχώμενος ἥσει 


compared to ἃ lion with glaring 
eyes and bristling mane, some 
expressions being intermixed 
borrowed from chariot-racing 
and ship-building, and perhaps 
(in 815) from a wild boar, 
soldiers’ crests (818) &c. The 
dactylic rhythm of the hexame- 
ters is purposely Aeschylean. 
It is so constructed, that in the 
four divisions of four lines each 
8 spondee is admitted as a 
variant only in the first foot 
of the first and the fourth foot 
of the second verse. 

815. ἡνίκ᾽ dv. ‘When he 
has caught a side-glance at the 
tusks of his smart-talking rival 
as he whets them for the con- 
test.’ This is better than to 
take dyriréxvov as the genitive 
after ἴδῃ as a verb of sense 
equivalent to αἴσθηται, and it 
does not much matter whether 
we read ὀξυλάλον, or ὀξύλαλον 
with the best MSS. Fritzsch 
renders, ‘quando limis specta- 
bit, rivali acrem dentem acu- 
ente,” thus making θήγοντος 
the _ genitive absolute, and 
taking ὀξύλαλον as an epithet 
somewhat out of its place. 

818. ὑψιλόφων Fritzsch, by 
an ingenious conjecture, He 


refers to 924—5. 

819. σκινδαλάμων Bergk, Mei- 
neke with most of the MSS. 
σχινδαλάμων Dindorf with Por- 
son. Curtius (Gr. Etym. 1. 246) 
with some of the Grammarians 
writes σχινδαλμὸς, giving the 
root as oxd and oxd. The 
dactylic metre here is conclu- 
sive in favour of the longer 
form. So also ΝᾺ. 130, λόγων 
ἀκριβῶν oxwdardpous μαθήσομαι ; 
The word perhaps refers to the 
splinters of cars broken in a 
chariot-race, whence παραξόνια 
may mean ‘the hair-breadth 
encounters.’ Fritzsch however 
regards it as a synonym of ἐνή- 
Aara, ‘linch-pins.’ 

ib. σμιλεύματα, ‘polished nar- 
ratives of ‘mighty deeds,’ (mag- 
narum rerum expolitio, Fritzsch,) 
‘as the fellow (Euripides) en- 
deavours to defend himself a- 
gainst the high-stepping phrases 
of the creative genius’ (Aescby- 
lus). 

822. avtroxéuov, 1.6, αὐταῖς 
κόμαις, ‘the shaggy mane, crest 
and all.’ A similar compound 
18 αὐτόχθονον, ‘land and all,’ in 
Aesch. Ag, 519.---ἐπισκύνιον, an 
Homeric word, (though proba- 
bly not a really archaic one,) 
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ῥήματα γομφοπαγῆ, πινακηδὸν ἀποσπῶν 


γηγενεῖ φυσήματι; 


825 


ἔνθεν δὲ στομᾳτουργὸὲξὶ ἐπῶν βασανίστρια 


λίσπη 


γλῶσσ᾽, ἀνελισσομένη φθονεροὺς κινοῦσα χαλι- 


γνούς, 


ῥήματα δαιομένη καταλεπτολογήσει 
πνευμόνων πολὺν πόνον. 


ET. 


οὐκ av μεθείμην τοῦ θρόνου, μὴ νουθέτει 830 


κρείττων γὰρ εἶναί φημι τούτου τὴν τέχνην. 


ΔΙ. 


Tl. xvi. 136, ‘the wrinkled 
skin on the forehead,’ which the 
lion contracts, ξυνάγει, when he 
frowns. 

823. ἥσει. ‘He will give a 
loud roar and hurl peg-fastened 
phrases, tearing them off like 
planks stripped from a ship’s 
side,’ Here the metaphor is 
from the trade of a ship-breaker. 
Cf. inf. 903: Soph. Aj. 301, 
σκιᾷ τινι λόγους dvéowa, where 
reference is made to pulling 
up from a paved road stones 
for pelting. 

824. ‘yougorayy. Mitchell 
well remarks that γόμφος was 
a favourite word with Aeschylus, 
and he cites five instances of 
its use in the extant plays. 

825. γηγενεῖ φ., ‘with the 
lungs of a Titan.’ See inf. gor. 

826. ἔνθεν δέ. ‘But on the 
other side’ (when Euripides 
replies) ‘ we shall have a slippery 
well-practised tongue to test his 
verses, which, unrolling itself 
and moving along with all the 
speed of malice, by its word- 
splitting will refine away the 
grand labour of his (Aeschylus’) 
lungs.’ Fritzsch gives ἔνθεν δὲ 


Αἰσχύλε, τί σιγᾷς; αἰσθάνει yap τοῦ Aoyou, . 


for ἔνθεν δὴ on account of the an- 
tithesis—Nown, ‘ glib,’ ‘ smooth,’ 
said to be derived from polished 
dice. Meineke reads λίσφη, after 
G. Dindorf. For κινεῖν χαλινοὺς, 
to chuck the rein and so urge 
on a horse, cf. Eur. Iph. A, 
151, πάλιν ἐξόρμα, σεῖε χαλινούς. 
---καταλεπτολογεῖν, like καταδω- 
ροδοκεῖν and similar compounds, 
perhaps implies the notion of 
ἀναλίσκειν. But the Schol. ex- 
plains λεπτώς βασανίσει. Mitchell 
‘‘will endeavour to run down 
by subtleties and refinements.” 
In Nub, 1496 we have διαλεπ- 
τολογοῦμαι, 2 medial form like 
ἀπορεῖσθαι and ταλαιπωρεῖσθαι. 

830. The scene opens with 
the presence of the rival can- 
didates for the seat of honour, 
at present retained by Aeschy- 
lus, Dionysus and Aeacus act 
as judges and umpires. 

ib. οὐκ ἂν μεθείμην. “1 am 
not going to give up my claims 
to the seat.’ Sup. 777 Euripi- 
des was said to contest the 
possession of it, ἀντελάβετο τοῦ 
θρόνου. But it does not appear 
that he was ever actually the 
occupant of it. Cf. 790. 


48 ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥ͂Σ 


4 a a * 
ἀποσεμνυνεῖται πρῶτον, ἅπερ ἑκάστοτε 


ἐν ταῖς τρωγῳδίαισιν ἐτερατεύετο. 


ΔΙ. ὦ δαιμόνι’ ἀνδρῶν, μὴ μεγάλα λίαν λέγε. 835 
ET. ἐγῴδα τοῦτον καὶ διέσκεμμαι πάλαι, 
ἄνθρωπον ὠγριοποιόν, αὐθαδόστομον, 
ἔχοντ᾽ ἀχάλινον ἀκρατὲς ἀπύλωτον στόμα, 
ἀπεριλάλητον, κομποφακελορρήμονα. 
ΑΙ. ἄληθες, ὦ παῖ τῆς ἀρουραίας θεοῦ; 840 
A ’ a 3 4 ἤ 
σὺ δή με ταῦτ᾽, ὦ στωμυλιοσυλλεκτάδη 
833. ἀποσεμνυνεῖται. 3909 sup. bombast by the bundle.’ There 
703. ‘He will hold proudly is a variant ἀγριωπὸν, a tragic 


aloof at first, just as he used to 
play the portentous every now 
and then in his tragedies.’ Or 
more simply, ‘he will affect 
dignity and reserve.’ Mitchell 
cites αἀποσεμνύνων τὸ πάντων 
μέτρον from Plat. Theaet. p. 
168 p. It is of course impossi- 
ble, in the loss of so many 
tragedies, to say what the pre- 
cise allusion is. Equit. 627, 
Teparevomevos ἤρειδε κατὰ τῶν 
ἱππέων. 

835. μεγάλα λίαν. There was 
a proverb, μηδὲν μέγα μυθεῦ, 
Theocr. x. 20. 

836. διέσκεμμαι. The medial 
perfect of διασκοπεῖν. Eur. 
Heracl. 147, ἀλλ᾽ ἢ τιν᾽ ἐς σὲ 
μωρίαν ἐσκεμμένοι δεῦρ᾽ ἦλθον, ἢ 
κιτιλ. Cobet, Miscell. Crit. 
Ῥ. 149; shows that the Attics 
used σκοπεῖν or oxoweicOa in- 
differently, and only σκέψομαι, 
ἐσκεψάμην, ἔσκεμμαι, ἐσκέψο- 
μαι(3). Euripides, though warn- 


ed against the use of ‘big | 


words,’ persists in using them. 
He calls Aeschylus a ‘wild- 
man-maker, a talker of brag, 
one who has a mouth that can 
be neither checked nor stopped 
up, witbout self-control, not to 
be out-talked, a spouter of 


word, as in Eur. Herc. F. 
838. ἀθύρωτον the MS, far, 
but Bergk and the recent edi- 
tors prefer ἀπύλωτον, ἃ variant 
recorded in the Schol, and of 
more MSS. authority. Cf. Eur. 
Bacch. 385, ἀχαλίνων στομάτων 
ἀνόμον τ᾽ ἀφροσύνας τὸ τέλος 
δυστυχία. Orest. 903, ἀνήρ τις 
Ber ΕΣ ἰσχύων θράσει. 
dpovpalas. A verse of 
Busteides' is parodied to express 
his birth (as was popularly said) 
from ἃ λαχανοπωλήτρια, Thesm. 
387. Eur. Frag. incert. 1025, 
GrnOes, ὦ wat τῆς θαλασσίας 
θεοῦ; Fritzsch argues at some 
length that this line was from 
the Telephus, and he gives the 
general sense thus; ‘“‘Siccine 
vero tu de me iudicare au- 


debis, qui Telephum foedissi- 


mam miserrimamque tragoedi- 
am scripseris?”’ To the character. 
of Telephus he refers the op- 
probrious epithets following. 
Aeschylus retorts with equally 
‘“big words,” and calls his rival 
a ‘collector of twaddle, a beg- 
gar-maker, and a patcher of old 
clothes.’ Cf. Ach. 412. 

841. Meineke reads σὺ δὴ 
᾽μὲ ταῦτ᾽ K.T.D. 


BATPAXOI. ᾿ 79 
kal πτωχοποιὲ καὶ ῥακιοσυρραπτάδη ; 
ἀλλ᾽ οὔτι χαίρων αὔτ᾽ ἐρεῖς. ΔΙ. παῦ᾽, Αἰσχύλε. 
καὶ μὴ πρὸς ὀργὴν σπλάγχνα θερμήνῃς κότῳ᾽ 


ΑΙ. οὐ δῆτα, πρίν γ᾽ ἂν τοῦτον ἀποφήνω σαφῶς 


λῚ 
τὸν χωλοποιόν, οἷος ὧν θρασύνεται. 


846 


ΔΙ. ἄρν᾽ ἄρνα μέλαιναν παῖδες ἐξενέγκατε" 
τυφὼς γὰρ ἐκβαίνειν παρασκευάζξεται. 

Al. ὦ Κρητικὰς μὲν συλλέγων μονῳδίας, 
γάμους δ᾽ ἀνοσίους εἰσφέρων εἰς τὴν τέχνην, 


ΔΙ. ἐπίσχες οὗτος, ὦ πολυτίμητ᾽ Αἰσχύλε. 


δῖ 


ἀπὸ τῶν χαλαζῶν δ᾽, ὦ πονήρ᾽ ἘΕϊριπίδη, 
ἄπαγε σεαυτὸν ἐκποδών, εἰ σωφρονεῖς, 

ἵνα μὴ κεφαλαίῳ τὸν κρόταφόν σου ῥήματι 
θένων ὑπ᾽ ὀργῆς ἐκχέῃ τὸν Τήλεφον, 855 


844. Fritzsch considers this 
verse a parody or quotation, 
and probably from the Telephus. 
He renders it, ‘noli iracundia 
tua iram Enuripidis excitare,’ 
and remarks that πρὸς ὀργὴν 
would not have been added if 
σπλάγχνα had meant the heart 
of Aeschylus himself. Cf. 856, 
997, where the phrase has the 
usual adverbial sense. 

' 845. οὐ δῆτα, 8611]. παύσομαι. 

847. ἄρνα μέλαιναν. Virg. 
Aen. 11%, 120, ‘nigram hiemi 
pecudem.’ The Greeks seem 
to have offered this victim to 
the god of storms, who is now 
said ἐκβαίνειν, to be coming 
forth from his abode to spread 
havoc on the earth. 

849. Kpnyreds. There may 
be an allusion to the Hippoly- 
tus, Phaedra being a Cretan 
princess; but the Schol. refers 
it to the play of the Cretes, 
and to a speech of Icarus 
therein. But he adds, that it 
may refer to the character of 


Aerope in the Cressae. Fritzsch 
takes an entirely different view, 
and thinks that Euripides is 
here charged with having in- 
troduced characters (like the 
Phrygian slave in the Orestes), 
who both danced and sang as 
in the hyporchemes invented 
by the Cretans (Athen. vy. p. 
181 B), whereas the tragic cus- 
tom was for the singers and the 
dancers to be distinct persons. 
By γάμους ἀνοσίους he means 
the story of Canace and Macua- 
reus, or the loves of a brother 
and sister, the theme of the 
Aeolus of Euripides, and of one 
of Ovid’s Epistles, Heroid. x1. 
See Nub. 1371. 

852. χαλαζῶν, from the bat- 
tering and pelting of his words, 
and the coming storm on your 
devoted head.—dzraye, cf. Pac. 
1053, kamay ἀπὸ τῆς ὀσφύος. 
Bergk and Meineke read ἄναγε. 

854. κεφαλαίῳ, ‘as big as 
your head,’—formed like ἁμα- 
fal, —éxxéy, ‘let out your— 


76 ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥ͂Σ 


nvix ἂν ὀξύλαλον παρίδῃ θήγοντος ὀδόντα 815 
ἀντιτέχνου' τότε δὴ μανίας ὑπὸ δεινῆς 


ὄμματα στροβήσεται. 


ἔσται δ᾽ ἱππολόφων τε λόγων κορυθαίολα νείκη, 
σκινδαλάμων τε παραξόνια, σμιλεύματά 7 


ἔργων, 


4 A 9 ’ , 9 A 
φωτὸς ἀμυνομένου φρενοτέκτονος ἀνδρὸς 
ῥήμαθ᾽ ἱπποβάμονα. 


820 


. φρίξας δ᾽ αὐτοκόμου λοφιᾶς λασιαύχενα χαΐταν, 
δεινὲν ἐπισκύνιον ξυνάγων βρυχώμενος ἥσει 


compared to a lion with glaring 
eyes and bristling mane, some 
expressions being intermixed 
borrowed from chariot-racing 
and ship-building, and perhaps 
(in 815) from a wild boar, 
soldiers’ crests (818) &c. The 
dactylic rhythm of the hexame- 
ters is purposely Aeschylean. 
It is so constructed, that in the 
four divisions of four lines each 
ἃ spondee is admitted as a 
variant only in the first foot 
of the first and the fourth foot 
of the second verse. 

815. ἡνίκ᾽ ἄν. ‘When he 
has caught a side-glance at the 
tusks of his smart-talking rival 
as he whets them for the con- 
test.’ This is better than to 
take ἀντιτέχνον as the genitive 
after ἴδῃ as a verb of sense 
equivalent to αἴσθηται, and it 
does not much matter whether 
we read ὀξυλάλου, or ὀξύλαλον 
with the best MSS. Fritzsch 
renders, ‘‘ quando limis specta- 
bit, rivali acrem dentem acu- 
ente,” thus making θήγοντος 
the _ genitive absolute, and 
taking ὀξύλαλον as an epithet 
somewhat out of its place. 

818. ὑψιλόφων Fritzsch, by 
an ingenious conjecture, He 


refers to 924—5. 

819. σκινδαλάμων Bergk, Mei- 
neke with most of the MSS. 
σχινδαλάμων Dindorf with Por- 
son. Curtius (Gr. Etym. 1. 246) 
with some of the Grammarians 
writes σχινδαλμὸς, giving the 
root as σκιδ and oxd. The 
dactylic metre here is conclu- 
sive in favour of the longer 
form. So also Nub. 130, λόγων 
ἀκριβῶν σκινδαλάμους μαθήσομαι ; 
The word perhaps refers to the 
splinters of cars broken in a 
chariot-race, whence παραξόνια 
may mean ‘the hair-breadth 
encounters.’ Fritzsch however 
regards it as a synonym of ἐνή- 
Aara, ‘linch-pins.’ 

ib. σμιλεύματα, ‘polished nar- 
ratives of ‘mighty deeds,’ (mag- 
narum rerum expolitio, Fritzsch,) 
‘as the fellow (Euripides) en- 
deavours to defend himself a- 
gainst the high-stepping phrases 
of the creative genius’ (Aescby- 
lus). 

822. αὐτοκόμον, i.e, αὐταῖς 
κόμαις, ‘the shaggy mane, crest 
and all.’ A similar compound 
18 αὐτόχθονον, ‘land and all,’ in 
Aesch. Ag. 510.---ἐπισκύνιον, an 
Homeric word, (though proba- 
bly not a really archaic one,) 


BATPAXOI, 77 


ῥήματα γομφοπαγῆ, πινακηδὸν ἀποσπῶν 


a f 
γηγενεῖ φυσηματι' 


825 


» A A 9 “ f 
ἔνθεν δὲ στοματουργος ἐἔπων βασανίστρια 


λίσπη 


γλώσσ᾽, ἀνελισσομένη φθονεροὺς κινοῦσα χαλι- 


vous, 


ῥήματα δαιομένη καταλεπτολογήσει 
πνευμόνων πολὺν πόνον. - 


ET. 


οὐκ ἂν μεθείμην τοῦ θρόνου, μὴ νουθέτει: 830 


κρείττων γὰρ εἶναί φημι τούτου τὴν τέχνην. 


ΔΙ. 


Il. xvi. 136, ‘the wrinkled 
skin on the forehead,’ which the 
lion contracts, ξυνάγει, when he 
frowns, 

823. woe. ‘He will give a 
loud roar and hurl peg-fastened 
phrases, tearing them off like 
planks stripped from a ship’s 
side,’ Here the metaphor is 
from the trade of a ship-breaker. 
Cf. inf. 903: Soph. Aj. 301, 
σκιᾷ Twt λόγους ἀνέσπα, where 
reference is made to pulling 
up from a paved road stones 
for pelting. 

824. ‘yougorayy. Mitchell 
well remarks that γόμφος was 
a favourite word with Aeschylus, 
and he cites five instances of 
its use in the extant plays. 

825. γηγενεῖ φ., ‘with the 
lungs of a Titan.’ See inf. gor. 

826. ἔνθεν 8é. ‘But on the 
other side’ (when Euripides 
replies) ‘ we shall have a slippery 
well-practised tongue to test his 
verses, which, unrolling itself 
and moving along with all the 
speed of malice, by its word- 
splitting will refine away the 
grand labour of his (Aeschylus’) 
lungs.’ Fritzsch gives ἔνθεν δὲ 


Αἰσχύλε, τί συγᾷς; αἰσθάνει yap Tod Aoyou, . 


for ἔνθεν δὴ on account of the an- 
tithesis—Nown, ‘ glib,’ ‘ smooth,’ 
said to be derived from polished 
dice. Meineke reads λίσφη, after 
G. Dindorf. For κινεῖν χαλινοὺς, 
to chuck the rein and so urge 
on a horse, cf. Eur. Iph, A, 
151, πάλιν ἐξόρμα, cele χαλινούς. 
---καταλεπτολογεῖν, like καταδω- 
ροδοκεῖν and similar compounds, 
perhaps implies the notion of 
ἀναλίσκειν. But the Schol. ex- 
plains λεπτῶς βασανίσει. Mitchell 
‘‘will endeavour to run down 
by subtleties and refinements.” 
In Nub. 1496 we have διαλεπ- 
τολογοῦμαι, a medial form like 
ἀπορεῖσθαι and ταλαιπωρεῖσθαι. 

830. The scene opens with 
the presence of the rival can- 
didates for the seat of honour, 
at present retained by Aeschy- 
lus. Dionysus and Aeacus act 
as judges and umpires. 

ib. οὐκ ἂν μεθείμην. “1 am 
not going to give up my claims 
to the seat.’ Sup. 777 Euripi- 
des was said to contest the 
possession of it, dvrekaBero τοῦ 
θρόνον. But it does not appear 
that he was ever actually the 
occupant of it. Cf. 790. 


48 APIS TO®ANOT> 


ET. ἀποσεμνυνεῖται πρῶτον, ἅπερ ἑκάστοτε᾽ 

ἐν ταῖς τραγῳδίαισιν ἐτερατεύετο. 

ΔΙ. ὦ δαιμόνι’ ἀνδρῶν, μὴ μεγάλα λίαν λέγε. 835 

ET. ἐγώδα τοῦτον καὶ διέσκεμμαι πάλαι, 
ἄνθρωπον ἀγριοποιόν, αὐθαδόστομον, 
ἔχοντ᾽ ἀχάλινον ἀκρατὲς ἀπύλωτον στόμα, 
ἀπεριλάλητον, κομποφακεέλορρήμονα. 

ΑΙ. ἄληθες, ὦ παῖ τῆς ἀρουραίας θεοῦ; 840 
σὺ δή με ταῦτ᾽, ὦ στωμυλιοσυλλεκτάδη 

338 ἀποσεμνυνεῖται. Seesup. bombast by the bundle.’ There 


‘He will hold proudly 
ἐγ να at first, just as he used to 
play the portentous every now 
and then in his tragedies.’ Or 
more simply, ‘he will affect 
dignity and reserve.’ Mitchell 
cites amoceuyivwr τὸ πάντων 
μέτρον from Plat. Theaet. p. 
168 p. It is of course impossi- 
ble, in the loss of so many 
tragedies, to say what the pre- 
cise allusion is. Equit. 627, 
Teparevonevos ἤρειδε κατὰ τῶν 
ἱππέων. 

835. μεγάλα λίαν. There was 
a proverb, μηδὲν μέγα μυθεῦ, 
Theocr. x. 20. 

836. διέσκεμμαι. The medial 
perfect of διασκοπεῖν, Eur, 
Heracl. 147, ἀλλ᾽ 7 τιν᾽ és σὲ 
μωρίαν ἐσκεμμένοι δεῦρ᾽ ἦλθον, ἢ 
κιτιλ, Cobet, Miscell. Crit. 
Ῥ. 149; shows that the Attics 
used σκοπεῖν or σκοπεῖσθαι in- 
differently, and only σκέψομαι, 
ἐσκεψάμην, ἔσκεμμαι, ἐσκέψο- 
μαι (9). Euripides, though warn- 
ed against the use of ‘big 
words,’ persists in using them. 
He calls Aeschylus a ‘wild- 
man-maker, a talker of brag, 
one who has a mouth that can 
be neither checked nor stopped 
up, witbout self-control, not to 
be out-talked, a spouter of 


is a variant ἀγριωπὸν, a tragic 
word, as in Eur. Here. F. ggo. 
838. ἀθύρωτον the MS. Rav., 
but Bergk and the recent edi- 
tors prefer ἀπύλωτον, & variant 
recorded in the Schol. and of 
more MSS. authority. Cf. Eur. 
Bacch. 385, ἀχαλίνων στομάτων 
ἀνόμον 7 ἀφροσύνας τὸ τέλος 
δυστυχία. Orest. 903, ἀνήρ τις 
ἀθυρόγλωσσος ἰσχύων θράσει. 
840. ἀρουραίας. A verse of 
Euripides is parodied to express 
his birth (a8 was popularly said) 
from a λαχανοπωλήτρια, Thesm. 
387. Eur. Frag. incert. 1025, 
ἅληθες, ὦ wat τῆς θαλασσίας 
θεοῦ; Fritzsch argues at some 
length that this line was from 
the Telephus, and he gives the 
general sense thus; ‘ Siccine 
vero tu de me iudicare au- 


debis, qui Telephum foedissi- 


mam miserrimamque tragoedi- 
am scripseris?” To the character 
of Telephus he refers the op- 
probrious epithets following. 
Aeschylus retorts with equally 
‘‘big words,” and calls his rival 
a ‘collector of twaddle, a beg- 
gar-maker, and a ses of old 
clothes.’ Cf. Ach. 4 

841. Meineke node σὺ δὴ 
᾽μὲ ταῦτ᾽ K.T.A. 


BATPAXOI. ᾿ 79 
καὶ πτωχοποιὲ καὶ ῥακιοσυρραπτάδη ; 
ἀλλ᾽ οὔτι χαίρων αὔτ᾽ ἐρεῖς. ΔΙ. παῦ᾽, Αἰσχύλε. 
καὶ μὴ πρὸς ὀργὴν σπλάγχνα θερμήνῃς κότῳ᾽ 


AI. 


AI. 


3 a ’ > A a 9 ’ a 
ov δῆτα, πρίν γ᾽ ἂν τοῦτον ἀποφήνω σαφῶς 
λῚ 
τὸν χωλοποιόν, οἷος ὧν θρασύνεται. 
Μ 393 Ψ , a 9 , ὼ 
dpv ἄρνα μέλαιναν παῖδες ἐξενέγκατε 


846 


τυφὼς γὰρ ἐκβαίνειν παρασκευάξεται. 


Al, 


ὦ Kpnrixas μὲν συλλέγων povedias, 


“ 3 3 ’ > , 3 ‘ ) 
γάμους δ᾽ ἀνοσίους εἰσφέρων εἰς τὴν τέχνην, 


ΔΙ. 


ἐπίσχες οὗτος, ὦ πολυτίμητ᾽ Αἰσχύλε. 


85. 


ἀπὸ τῶν χαλαζξῶν δ᾽, ὦ πονήρ᾽ Εὐριπίδη, 
ἄπαγε σεαυτὸν ἐκποδών, εἰ σωφρονεῖς, 
ἵνα μὴ κεφαλαίῳ τὸν κρόταφόν σου ῥήματι 


θένων ὑπ᾽ ὀργῆς ἐκχέῃ τὸν Τήλεφον' 


844. Fritzsch considers this 
verse ἃ parody or quotation, 
and probably from the Telephus. 
He renders it, ‘noli iracundia 
tua iram Enuripidis excitare,’ 
and remarks that πρὸς ὀργὴν 
would not have been added if 
σπλάγχνα had meant the heart 
of Aeschylus himself. Cf. 856, 
997, where the phrase has the 
usual adverbial sense. 

' 845. ov δῆτα, scil. παύσομαι. 

847. ἄρνα μέλαιναν. Virg. 
Aen. 11. 120, ‘nigram hiemi 
pecudem.’ The Greeks seem 
to have offered this victim to 
the god of storms, who is now 
said ἐκβαίνειν, to be coming 
forth from his abode to spread 
havoc on the earth. 

849. Kpyrexds. There may 
be an allusion to the Hippoly- 
tus, Phaedra being a Cretan 
princess; but the Schol. refers 
it to the play of the Cretes, 
and to a speech of Icarus 
therein. But he adds, that it 
may refer to the character of 


855 


Aerope in the Cressae. Fritzsch 
takes an entirely different view, 
and thinks that Euripides is 
here charged with having in- 
troduced characters (like the 
Phrygian slave in the Orestes), 
who both danced and sang as 
in the hyporchemes invented 
by the Cretans (Athen. v. p. 
181 B), whereas the tragic cus- 
tom was for the singers and the 
dancers to be distinct persons. 
By γάμους ἀνοσίους he means 
the story of Canace and Macs- 
reus, or the loves of a brother 
and sister, the theme of the 
Aeolus of Euripides, and of one 
of Ovid’s Epistles, Heroid. x1. 
See Nub. 1371. 

852. χαλαζῶν, from the bat- 
tering and pelting of his words, 
and the coming storm on your 
devoted head.—amavye, cf. Pac. 
1053, κάπαγ᾽’ ἀπὸ τῆς ὀσφύος. 
Bergk and Meineke read ἄναγε. 

854. κεφαλαίῳ, ‘as big as 
your head,’—formed like ἁμα- 
ξιαίῳ. ---ἐκχέῃ, ‘let out your— 


80 ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥ͂Σ 


σὺ δὲ μὴ πρὸς ὀργήν, Αἰσχύλ᾽, ἀλλὰ πραόνως 
ἔλεγχ᾽, ἐλέγχου" λοιδορεῖσθαι δ᾽ οὐ πρέπει 
ἄνδρας ποιητὰς ὥσπερ ἀρτοπώλιδας, 

σὺ δ᾽ εὐθὺς ὥσπερ πρῖνος ἐμπρησθεὶς βοᾷς. 


ET. 


. “ 44 323 Ν 3 4 
ἕτοιμός εἰμ’ ἔγωγε, κοὐκ avadvopat, 


860 


δάκνειν, δάκνεσθαι πρότερος, εἰ τούτῳ δοκεῖ, 

τἄπη, τὰ μέλη, τὰ νεῦρα τῆς τραγῳδίας, 

καὶ νὴ Δία τὸν Ἰ]ηλέα γε καὶ τὸν Αἴολον - 

καὶ τὸν Μελέαγρον, κἄτι μάλα τὸν Τήλεφον. 


ΔΙ. 
Al. 


Telephus,’ i.e. τὸν ἐγκέφαλον. 
The Telephus, it is well-known, 
was the special butt of the 
poet’s ridicule. Bothe com- 
pares Soph. Phil. 13, μὴ καὶ 
μάθῃ μ᾽ ἥκοντα κἀκχέω τὸ πᾶν 
σόφισμα, and Mitchell Aesch. 
Pers. 831, ὄλβον ἐκχέῃ μέγᾳν. 
Bergk supposes that after this 
verse some impatient remark 
of Aeschylus has dropped out 
of the text. 

857. There is a variant of 
some authority, adopted by Din- 
dorf and Meineke, οὐ @éuts.— 
asrep ἀρτοπώλιδας, mulierum 
ritu. One of this class, and 
something of a scold, appears 
in Vesp. 1387 seqq. 

859. ὥσπερ πρῖνος. Like a 
billet of holm-oak which crackles 
and sparkles when set alight, 
Perhaps charcoal may be meant; 
cf. Ach. 666, οἷον ἐξ ἀνθράκων 
«ρινίνων φέψαλος ἀνήλατο. 

861. δάκνειν, δάκνεσθαι, are 
terms borrowed from cock-fight- 
ing. See E quit. 495—7: 

862. τὰ ἔπη, the verses for 
recitation, opposed to τὰ μέλη, 
the lyric or choral verses sung 
to the music of the αὐλός. 

863. τὸν Πηλέα ye. “Ἐπὶ 


σὺ δὲ δὴ τί βουλεύει ποιεῖν ; λέγ᾽, Αἰσχύλε. 865 
ἐβουλόμην μὲν οὐκ ἐρίξειν ἐνθάδε" 


Peleus Euripideus tragoedia 
Telepho eiusdem simillima, ut 
post Musgravium statuit Mat- 
thiae p. 251, imprimis propter 
Horat. A.P. οὔ et ibid. ro4. 
Contra Meleager, quae pulchra 
videtur tragoedia fuisse, supra 
prae caeteris non castigata est.” 
Fritzsch; who remarks that 
the Telephus and the Aeolus 
had already been singled out 
by Aeschylus for the attack. 

864. τὸν Τήλεφον. There is 
ἃ bathos in offering even this 
much-criticized play for a full 
and fair examination. 

866. ἐβονλόμην. ‘It was 
my wish not to engage in the 
contest here, because (he adds 
88 a reason) my poetic art has 
not died with me (i. e. its fame 
still survives); but it has died 
with him; so that he will have 
it to make use of in his plead- 
ing.’ The plays of Aeschylus 
were acted by a special decree 
after his death (Schol. on Ach. 
10), 80 that they remained as 
it were, on earth, while Euri- 
pides’ plays did not survive 
him, but followed him into 
Hades: a satire more remark- 
able for wit than for truth. 


Al. 


Al, 
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οὐκ ἐξ ἴσου yap ἐστιν ἁγὼν νῷν. ΔΙ. τί dai; 
ὅτι ἡ ποίησις οὐχὶ συντέθνηκ᾽ ἐμοὶ, 

τούτῳ δὲ συντέθνηκεν, ὥσθ᾽ ἕξει λέγειν. 

ὅμως δ᾽ ἐπειδή σοι δοκεῖ, δρᾶν ταῦτα χρή. 870 
ν Ἁ a? \ A , 

ἴθι νυν λιβανωτὸν δεῦρό Tis καὶ πῦρ δότω, 


" τῳ, a Ψ δ a ’ 
ὅπως av εὔξωμαι ππρὸ τῶν σοφισματων, 


ἀγῶνα κρῖναι τόνδε μουσικώτατα᾽ 

e a \ A , / e , 

ὑμεῖς δὲ ταῖς Μούσαις te μέλος vacate. 

ὦ Διὸς ἐννέα παρθένοι ἁγναὶ 875 

Μοῦσαι, λεπτολίγους Evverds φρένας αἷ xaGo- 
are 

9 A ’ 4 > ΓΝ 9 ’ 

ἀνδρῶν γνωμοτύπων, ὕταν εἰς ἔριν ὀξυμερίμνοις 

Nv A , A 

ἔλθωσι στρεβλοῖσι παλαίσμασιν ἀντιλογοῦντες, 


ἔλθετ᾽ ἐποψόμεναι δίναμιν 


δεινοτάτοιν στομάτοιν πορίσασθαι 


Aeschylus means that he has 
not his plays at hand to quote 
or to select from, and so stands 
at a disadvantage with his 
rival.—For ἐμοὶ vulgo μοι. 

871. λιβανωτόν. A prelimi- 
nary ceremony at a sacrifice 
was to throw incense on the 
flame. Vesp. οὔ, ὥσπερ λιβα- 
νωτὸν ἐπιτιθεὶς νουμηνίᾳ. Ibid. 
860, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς τάχιστα πῦρ τις 
ἐξενεγκάτω καὶ μυρρίνας καὶ τὸν 
λιβανωτὸν ἔνδοθεν, ὅπως ἂν ev- 
ξώμεσθα πρῶτα τοῖς θεοῖς. Thesm. 
26, ἐξέρχεται θεράπων τις αὐτοῦ 
πῦρ ἔχων καὶ μυρρίνας, προθυ- 
σόμενος (f. προθυσομένῳ δ᾽) ἔοικε 
τῆς ποιήσεως. See also Aesch, 
Ag. 1409 Dind., τόδ᾽ ἐπέθου θύος. 

872. σοφισμάτων. ‘ Appar- 
ently used in an ambiguous 
sense; sophisms, as regards Eu- 
ripides, wise remarks, as regards 
Aeschylus.” Mitchell. 

874. ὑπάσατε ‘sing to the 
music.’ This is the right sense 


P. 


880 


of ὑπάδειν, succinere, which is 
not, as Bothe teaches, a sy- 
nonym of προᾷάδειν. The pre- 
liminary prayer to the Muses 
resembles that addressed to the 
Clouds, Nub. 270 seqq. 

876. καθορᾶτε. ‘Who keep 
watch over the closely-reasoning 
shrewd minds of such men as 
can strike out new thoughts, 
whenever they come to a con- 
test in disputing with anxious 
and eager efforts to turn back 
the adversaries’ limbs in the 
struggle.’ The lithe twistings 
and turnings of wrestlers are 
called στρεβλὰ, and are compar- 
ed to the στροφαὶ or clever turns 
in rhetoric.— For γγωμοτύπων 
Bothe compares Thesm. 55, 
Equit. 1379, Nub. 950, γνωμο- 
τύποις μερίμναις. 

88ο. δεινοτάτοιν. ‘ Most cle- 
ver in providing themselves with 
phrases and outside-strips of 
verses.’ Probably rapaxplopara 


6 


δῶ ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥ͂Σ 


ῥήματα καὶ παραπρίσματ᾽ ἐπῶν. 


A A ? Α € 4 Aa 
νῦν yap ἀγὼν σοφίας ὁ μέγας yopel 


ἔργον ἤδη. 
ΑΙ. 
ΑΙ. 


εὔχεσθε δὴ καὶ σφώ τι, πρὶν τἄπη λέγειν. 
Δήμητερ ἡ θρέψασα τὴν ἐμὴν φρένα, 


πρὸς 


885 


9 “ A ” , 
εἶναί με τῶν σῶν ἄξιον μυστηρίων. 


AI. 


καλῶς" 


ἐπίθες λαβὼν δὴ καὶ σὺ λιβανωτόν. 


ET. 


av [4 3 φ a 
ἕτεροι yap εἰσιν οἷσιν εὔχομαι θεοῖς. 


ΔΙ, 


are the waste pieces sawn from 
roughly squared timber before 
the planks are cut. For ῥήματα 
cf. 824, 839, 924, 929, 105 
1367. Some ition have thoug εἰ 
the word corrupt, but it is hard 
to see why. As distinct from 
ὀνόματα, ‘words,’ and ἔπη, 
‘verses,’ ῥήματα are ‘phrases,’ 
It seems easy to take πορίσασθαι 
depending on δεινοτάτον. But 
Fritzsch appears to regard the 
construction a8 wore αὐτοὺς πο- 
ρίσασθαι κ-τ.λ. 

883. ἀγὼν σοφίας. Eur. Orest. 
491, πρὸς τόνδε σοφίαβ8 τίς ἂν 
ἀγὼν ἥκοι πέρι ;--- μέγας Her- 
mann for ὅδε μέγας. 

885. καὶ σφώ. ‘Do you two 
also (the rival poets, as well as 
the Chorus), say some prayer be- 
fore youbegin torecite the verses.’ 

886, 7. This couplet, accord- 
ing to the Schol. (or at least 
the first line, τοῦτο &ros), is from 
Aeschylus, who was born at 
Eleusis, and so invokes the 
goddess that nurtured his ge- 
nius. Fritzsch, who argues 
from the context that the poet 
must have been initiated, con- 
trary to the opinion of some, 
thinks that this was the open- 
ing couplet of the ᾿Ελευσίνιοι, 


ἴδιοί τινές σου, κόμμα καινόν ; ET. καὶ pda. 


and that frome it were borrowed 
the similar lines which com- 
mence the Suppliants of Euripi- 
des. 

888. The MS. Rav. has ἐπί- 
Ges καὶ δὴ σὺ λιβανωτὸν λαβών. 
Bergk gives δὴ καὶ σὺ, Meineke 
καὶ δὴ σύ. Dindorf supplies Wa 
νυν at the beginning. Fritzsch 
ἐπίθες λιβανωτὸν καὶ ov δὴ λαβών, 
observing that λιβανωτὸν occu- 
pies this place in the verse in 
Vesp. g6 and sup. 871. Per- 
haps ἐπίσχες has dropped out 
from its resemblance to ἐπίθες, 
in which case λαβὼν would na- 
turally be interpolated. See 
851.--- καλῶς, benigne, ‘no, thank 
you!’ Cf. 508. 

890. σοι Meineke, who ap- 
pears to approve Cobet’s col.— 
κόμμα καινὸν, i.e. like the new 
and base coinage, sup. . 
The καινὰ δαιμόνια alleged a- 
gainst the teaching of Socrates 
and the rationalists are alluded 
to, See sup. 31t.—The ether, 
or bright upper air, from which 
the soul was an emanation, is 
one of his new-fangled divini- 
ties. The glib turning of the 
tongue and the shrewdness to 
‘smell a rat’ (as our proverb is) 
are also invoked in the coming 
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ΔΙ. 
ET. 


ἴθι δὴ προσεύχου τοῖσιν ἰδιώταις θεοῖς. 
αἰθήρ, ἐμὸν βόσκημα, καὶ γλώττης στρόφιγξ, 


8ΟΙ 


καὶ ξύνεσι καὶ μυκτῆρες ὀσφραντήριοι, 
b A 3 9 ’ φ a ef , 
ὀρθῶς μ᾽ ἐλέγχειν ὧν ἂν ἅπτωμαι λόγων. 


ΧΟ. 


καὶ μὴν ἡμεῖς ἐπιθυμοῦμεν 

παρὰ σοφοῖν ἀνδροῖν ἀκοῦσαι τινὰ ἃ 
Τἐμμέλειαν' ἔπιτε δαΐαν ὁδόν. 
γλῶσσα μὲν γὰρ ἠνγρίωται, 
λῆμα δ᾽ οὐκ ἄτολμον ἀμφοῖν, ᾿ τ je ae 
οὐδ᾽ ἀκίνητοι φρένες. ποτ 


895 







Ὧ. a 


8 
te! “ 
ἕῳ " " τὰ “ μ Ὁ on 
fi, age δὶ ὦ 
eth ‘ “ ΚΙ , 
. ace = 5 Ἐς 


a 4 » » ? yO αν 
προσδοκᾶν οὖν εἰκός ἐστι νος τ 0 90 
A. \ 9 al , = 
τὸν μὲν ἀστεῖόν TL λέξαι 


contest, or, as Fritzsch thinks is 
alsoimplied, the satirical or cap- 
tious spirit of Euripides in oc- 
casional allusions to the plays 
of Aeschylus. Cf. inf. 1483, 
Nub. 792, ἀπὸ γὰρ ὀλοῦμαι μὴ 
μαθὼν γλωττοστροφεῖν. 

805. ἡμεῖς y Meineke after 
Cobet. The antistrophe to this 
short ode occurs inf. 992, ac- 
cording to G. Dindorf; who 
omits ἐμμέλειαν as a gloss, and 
understands the passage thus ; 
‘to hear what hostile course 
of arguments you will pursue.’ 
Perhaps, τίν᾽ ἐπίασ᾽ ὁδὸν λόγων, 
and in 994, 5 μόνον ὅπως μή σ᾽ 
ἁρπάσῃ θυμὸς ἐκτὸς τῶν ἐλαῶν. 
Bergk has τινὰ λόγων ἐμμέλειαν, 
and in his critical note says: 
“ ἐμμέλειαν vulgo deest.” But 
it is found in all the MSS. and 
in the Scholia. Fritzsch gives 
on his own conjecture ἐμμέ- 
λειάν τέ τίν᾽, ἔπη τε Satay ὁδόν 
λόγων. Meineke, with Kock, 
τίνα λόγων τίν᾽ ἐμμελείας κιτ.λ., 
which does not read natural- 
ly, besides that it indicates 
a lacuna in the antistrophic 
verse 994. Dr Holden however 
admits the alteration as “ pro- 


babilis.” Schol. καταχρηστικῶς 
νῦν τὴν εὐρυθμίαν" κυρίως δὲ ἡ 
μετὰ μέλους ὄρχησις τραγική. See 
Vesp. 1503, ἀπολῶ γὰρ αὐτὸν 
ἐμμελείᾳ κονδύλου. 

808. ἠγρίωται. Cf. Pax 620, 
ἠγριωμένους ἐπ᾽ ἀλλήλοισι καὶ 
σεσηρότας. Orest, 387, ὡς ἠγρί- 
woat πλόκαμον αὐχμηρὸν, τάλας. 
Similarly βεβαρβάρωσαε ibid. 
485.—Ajjua, κιτ.λ., ‘the dispo- 
sitions of both are full of 
daring, and their minds are 
thoroughly roused.’ 

got. τὸν μὲν, viz. Euripides, 
who will use polished and ele- 
gant phrases, while his adver- 
sary will tear up big words by 
the roots to hurl at him, like 
the giants in their conflict with 
Zeus. Cf. 825. Hor. Carm. 111. 
4. 55, ‘Evulsisque truncis En- 
celadus jaculator audax.’ Enu- 
ripides was called κομψὸς, re- 
fined in his diction, whence 
κομψευριπικῶς Equit. 18. For 
λέξειν Bergk reads λέξαι, and 
so Fritzsch with the best copies, 
nor is the future συσκεδᾶν an 


argument of weight, as the 


Attics were fond of varying the 
deliberative conjunctive with 


6—2Z 
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‘Kal κατερρινημένον, 


τὸν δ᾽ ἀνασπῶντ᾽ αὐτοπρέμνοις 


”“ 4 
Tols Noyotow 


ἐμπεσόντα συσκεδᾶν πολ- 
Aas ἀλινδήθρας ἐπῶν. 
3 
ἀλλ᾽ ὡς τάχιστα χρὴ Aéyew οὕτω δ᾽ ὅπως 


ἐρεῖτον 


905 


3 a : 
ἀστεῖα καὶ μήτ᾽ εἰκόνας p70 of ay ἄλλος εἴποι. 


ET. 


καὶ μὴν ἐμαυτὸν μέν ye, τὴν ποίησιν οἷός εἰμι, 


3 a e , ’ A \ a3 
ἐν τοῖσιν ὑστάτοις φράσω, τοῦτον δὲ πρῶτ 


ἐλέγξω, 


ὡς ἦν ἀλαζὼν καὶ φέναξ, οἵοις τε τοὺς θεατὰς 
ἐξηπάτα, μώρους λαβὼν παρὰ Φρυνίχῳ τρα- 


φέντας. 


the future. Compare σφηκιὰν 
διασκεδῶ,; Vesp. 229, oxedg, 
Aesch. Prom. 25. 

902. Kareppwnpévov, ‘filed 
down,’ and so cleared of super- 
fluities, occurs in Aesch, Suppl. 
747- 

903. ἀνασπώντ᾽. See on 824. 
Fritzsch places a ‘comma after 
λόγοισιν, which seems rather 
the dative of the instrument 
after ἐμπεσόντα. ‘He will at- 
tack and rout by a volley of 
words many cunning shifts in 
the battle of verses,’ Cf. Ach. 
686, és τάχος παίει ξυνάπτων 
στρυγγύλοις τοῖς ῥήμασι. 

904. ἀλινδήθρας, Schol. συν» 
αγωγὰς, στροφὰς, λεπτολογίας, 
πλοκὰς τοῦ Εὐριπίδου. It is said 
to mean a place where horses 
rollthemselves. Fritzsch how- 
ever, with Thiersch, interprets 
palaestras, meaning ἀγῶνας, 
ἁμιλλήματα. Similar forms are 


κρεμάθρα and, in the neuter, . 


ἀνάβαθρον, σκανδάληθρον (Ach. 
687), στέργηθρον. Perhaps the 
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prepared area on which the scuf- 
fling-matches in the pancratium 
took place, was so called.—éyme- 
σόντα, perhaps in continuation 
of the same metaphor. Cf. 945. 
Here it evidently implies the 
shifts and turns taken by the 
verses assailed, in order to get 
themselves free. 

906. εἰκόνας, ‘ similes,’ ‘ me- 
taphors,’ ‘imagery,’ i.e. no 
mere shams and pretences, but 
reality and plain truth. These 
two verses are spoken by the 
Coryphaeus. — 

8. ἐν τοῖσιν ὑστάτοις. He 
professes a modesty concerning 
his own merits which he is 
supposed not to feel. 

gio. μώρους. The old race 
of citizens, not made δεινοὶ and 
δεξιοὶ by the teaching of sophists 
and rhetoricians, — παρὰ ᾧρυ- 
νίχῳ, ‘in the school of Phryni- 
chus.’ He was the predecessor of 
Aeschylus, and is said to have 
been a pupil of Thespis, As 
the author of the Μιλήτου ἅλω- 
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i A A 9 A ᾿ 4 
πρώτιστα μὲν γὰρ ἕνα τιν᾽ av καθῖσεν. ἐγκα- 


λύψας, 


᾿Αχιλλέα τιν ἢ Νιόβην, τὸ πρόσωπον οὐχὶ 


δεικνύς, 


πρόσχημα τῆς τραγῳδίας, γρύξοντας οὐδὲ τουτί; 


ΔΙ. 


μὰ tov Ad’ ov δηθ. ἙΥ͂. ὁ δὲ χορός γ᾽ ἤρει- 
Sev ὁρμαθοὺς av 


914 


μελῶν ἐφεξῆς τέτταρας ξυνεχῶς ἄν' οἱ δ᾽ ἐσίγων. 


Al, 


os, the ‘Sidonian Women,’ 
and other tragedies, he was 
held in much the same esti- 
mation by the Greeks in the 
time of Pericles as Ennius was 
by the Romans in the time of 
Cicero. So Vesp. 220, Av. 750, 
Thesm. 164. . 
911. Bergk and Dind. read 
ἕνα τιν dv with MS. Ven., 
Meineke ἕνα γέ τινα after Dawes. 
The Rav. gives ἕνα τινα.---καϑῖ- 
σεν, the aorist of καθίξζω, made 
long by the augment. Fritzsch 
remarks that the Attics do not 
use any tense of the active fw. 
They said καθίζω, but καθέζεσθαι. 
---ἐγκαλύψας, ‘having muffled 
his face in his mantle,’ as 
Euripides himself has done in 
the character of Adrastus, 
Suppl. rro, to whom Theseus 
says, σὲ τὸν κατήρη χλανιδίοις 
ἀνιστορῶ, λέγ᾽ ἐκκαλύψας κρᾶτα 
καὶ πάρες γόον. --- By καθῖσεν 
nothing more perhaps is meant 
than the setting the character 
on the stage, without reference 
to the sitting position. The 
remark here given is important. 
It proves that tragedy was 
meant to be a spectacle as 
much as an exercise of elo- 
quence, tillit became a, political 
engine. The‘ dumb-show,’ rpé- 
σχημα, especially to represent 


ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἔχαιρον τῇ σιωπῇ, Kal με τοῦτ᾽ ἔτερπεν 


the emotion of grief, was con- 
tinued during the performance 
of the long choral odes. Nor can 
any artistic objection be fairly 
raised against this stage-prac- 
tice. With justice Fritzsch re- 
marks, ‘‘quae de divino illo et 
Niobae et Achillis silentio hic 
Euripides dicit, ea propemodum 


‘scurrilia sunt.’ 


ort οὐ δῆτα, ‘No, that they 
didn’t,’ i.e. uttera word. The 
occasional remarks of Dionysus, 
as an art-critic, are amusingly 
inept.—fpedev, ‘would thrust 
forward strings of lyric verses 
in succession, four perhaps, 
without any interval.’ Such 
long choruses as that at the 
beginning of the Agamemnon, 
with a series of strophes and 
antistrophes, are meant. Yet, 
as a rule, the extant choruses 
of Euripides are still longer.— 
ἐρείδειν is usually intransitive, 
as Equit. 627, ἤρειδε κατὰ τῶν 
ἱππέων, ‘he tilted at,’ ‘threw 
his whole weight against,’ the 
eavaliers. Nub. 558, ἄλλοι τ᾽ 
ἤδη πάντες ἐρείδουσιν els Ὑπέρ- 
βολον. --- ὁρμαθοὺς, from εἴρειν, 
root oFep, svar; see Curtius, 
Etym. Gr, t. 356. 

O15. ol δὲ, the actors, pend- 
ing performance of the long 

Θ. i 
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᾿οὐὖχ ἧττον ἢ νῦν οἱ λαλοῦντες. 


γὰρ ἦσθα, 
σάφ᾽ ἴσθι. 


ΔΙ. κἀμαυτῷ δοκώ. 


ET. ἠλίθιος 


τέ δὲ ταῦτ᾽ 


ἔδρασ᾽ ὃ δεῖνα; 
ET. ὑπ᾽ ἀλαζονείας, iv’ ὁ θεατὴς προσδοκῶν καθοῖτο, 
ὅὁπόθ᾽ ἡ Νιόβη ts φθέγξεται τὸ δρᾶμα δ᾽ ἂν 


dunes. 
ΔΙ. 


ἐξελέγχω. 
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ὦ παμπόνηρος, οἷ᾽ ap’ ἐφενακιζόμην ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ. 
τί σκορδινᾷ καὶ δυσφορεῖς; ET. 


a oA 
CTE QAUTOV 


κἄπειτ᾽ ἐπειδὴ ταῦτα ληρήσειε καὶ τὸ δρᾶμα 
ἤδη μεσοίη, ῥήματ᾽ av βόεια δώδεκ᾽ εἶπεν, 
ὀφρῦς ἔχοντα καὶ λόφους, δείν᾽ ἄττα μορμο- 


’ 
pwrra, 


ἄγνωτα τοῖς θεωμένοις. 
ΔΙ. σιώπα. 


917. οἱ λακοῦντες Bothe.— 
dp’ ἦσθα Bergk and Fritzsch 
with Elmsley for yap ἦσθα. 
Between ‘ then you were foolish’ 
and ‘ because you were foolish’ 
the difference is very slight, and 
(if necessary) ἠλίθιος was easily 
pronounced as a trisyllable. 

g18. ὁ δεῖνα. This is used 
to show the extreme stupidity 
of Dionysus, who does not 


clearly know even whom they — 


are talking about. ‘Why did 
What’s-his-name do that?’ 
919. καθοῖτος, A somewhat 
anomalous optative, like πρόσ- 
Goro. Bergk conjectures xa jro, 
which Meineke adopts from Do- 
bree. Compare κεκλῇτο, μεμ- 
νῇτο, and see Cobet, Var. Lect. 
p. 6ο:ι.---προσδοκών, cf. Ach. 10, 
ore δὴ κεχήνη προσδοκῶν τὸν 
Αἰσχύλον. All this, says Eu- 


ripides, the poet did because he ~ 


was an impostor. 


925 


AI. οἴμοι τάλας. 


9210. διζει dy, ‘would be 
getting on,’ or ‘near the end.’ 
The spectators, waiting only till 
the muffied actor should say 
something, did not attend at all 
to the progress of the plot. 

922. σκορδινᾷ, ‘yawn.’ Ach. 
30, στένω, xéxnva, σκορδινῶμαι. 

923. ἐπειδὴ ληρήσειε, quotiens 
haec lusisset, or nugatus esset. 
Xen. Cyrop. 1. 6. 40, ὅτι δὲ 
ταχὺ ἕφενγεν, ἐπεὶ εὑρεθείη, 
ἄλλας κύνας εἶχες. Plat. Phaed. 

5G Ῥ, ἐπειδὴ ἀνεῳχθείη τὸ 
δεσμωτήριον, quotiens apertum 
esset.—ecoln, ‘ was just in the 
middle,’ Aesch. Pers. 435, ev 
vow τόδ᾽ ἴσθι, μηδέπω μεσοῦν 
κακόν. See also Med. 60. 

925. μορμορωκά, ‘bogie-faeed.” 
This compound implies a word 
μόρμορος or μόρμυρος by the side 
of μορμώ. 

926. ἄγνωτα, from ἄγνωτος, 
ignotus, is to be distinguished 
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ET. σαφὲς δ᾽ dv εἶπεν οὐδὲ ἂν AI. μὴ apie τοὺς 


ὀδόντας. 


ET. ἀλλ᾽ 7 Σκαμάνδρους, 7 ἢ τάφρους, ἢ ᾿π᾿ ἀσπίδων 


ἐπόντας 


γρυπαέτους χαλκηλάτους, καὶ ῥήμαθ᾽ ἱππό- 


κρημνα, 


ἃ ξυμβαλεῖν οὐ pade ἦν. ΔΙ, νὴ τοὺς θεούς, 


4 A lal 
ἔγω γουν 


930 


ἤδη WoT ἐν μακρῷ χρόνῳ νυκτὸς διηγρύπνησα 
τὸν ξουθὸν ἱππαλεκτρυόνα ζητῶν, τίς ἐστιν ὄρνις. 


ΑΙ, 


γραπτο. 


from ἀγνῶτα, from ἀγνὼς, ἐπ- 
scius. Aesch. Cho. 664, ἁγνὼς 
πρὸς ἀγνώτ᾽ ele συμβαλὼν ἀνὴρ, 
‘neither party knowing the 
other.’ The accent was cor- 
rected by Lobeck. Mitchell 
compares Oed. T. 58, γνωτὰ 
κοὐκ dyvwrd μοι. Bergk and 
Meineke read ἄγνωστα with Rav. 
and Schol.—ofua τάλας. The 
idea that he should have been 
unintelligible to the spectators 
especially annoys the poet. 

927. Σκαμάνδρους. In treat- 
ing of ‘Homeric’ subjects he 
used military terms and phrases 
of turgid and break-neck sort, 
the meaning of which it was 
not easy to guess. The critics 
have remarked that in four 
passages of the extant plays 


the Scamander is mentioned.. 


--«ἀὀδᾧμβαλεῖν, to combine, put 
together intelligibly. Cf. Prom. 
Vinct. 775, 48° οὐκέτ᾽ εὐξύμβλητος 
ἡ χρησμῳδία. 

928. ἐπ’ ἀσπίδων. The de- 
vices on the warrior’s shield 
are given in the Seven against 
Thebes; possibly -ypuraérous 
may refer to the Σφὶγξ ὠμόσι- 


σημεῖον ἐν ταῖς ναυσίν, ὠμαθέστατ᾽, ἐνεγέ- 


τος. Welcker thought Memnon’s 
shield was referred to. 

9 δι ἤδη ποτ᾿. This is thought 
to borrowed from Hippol. 
375» ἤδη ποτ᾽ ἄλλως γυκτὸς ἐν 
μακρῷ χρόνῳ θνητῶν ἐφρόντισ᾽ 
ἣ διέφθαρται Bios. From the 
Persian or Assyrian embroide- 
ries he had seen in the wars, 
the poet appears to have intro- 
duced some of the strange 
figures (like the hawk-headed 
men on the stones from Nine- 
veh). Cf. Pac. 1177, κᾷτα φεύ- 
yee πρῶτος ὥσπερ ξουθὸς ἱππα- 
λεκτρυνὼν, where the Schol. says 
the word was used in the Mup- 
puddves. Meineke adopts from 
Bothe’s conjecture ἱππαλέκτορα, 
and in 937 lrrakéxropas from 
Fritzsch. It may be question- 
ed if the v was not elided in 
the oblique cases, as in Nub. 
1427, 1430, 80 that the pronun- 
ciation was dAéxrpovas, as in 
Homer ’Evvadios is a quadri- 
syllable, perhaps ’Eva\Fios. But 
ἱππαλεκτρυὼν may have come 
from metrical necessity, as in 
Av. 800. 


933- σημεῖον. ‘It was paint- 
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ΔΙ. ἐγὼ δὲ τὸν Φιλοξένου γ᾽ ᾧμην “Epukw εἶναι. 


3 
ἐποίεις ; 


ed , 
! aTrep ov, 


εἶτ᾽ ἐν τραγῳδίαις ἐχρὴν κἀλεκτρυόνα ποιῆσαε ; 
3 4 A 4 , . A? Ψ 3 4 ld 9 
σὺ δ᾽, ὦ θεοῖσιν ἐχθρέ, ποῖ᾽ arr ἐστὶν arr 


936 


οὐχ ἱππαλεκτρυόνας pa Ai’ οὐδὲ τραγέλαφους, 


ἂν τοῖσι παραπετάσμασιν τοῖς Μηδικοῖς γρά- 


\ φουσιν' 


ed as a figure-head on the ship, 
you stupidest of creatures,’ See 
Thue. vi. 31. 

934. “Epvtw. The point of 
the joke is obscure to us. Pos- 
sibly the son of Philoxenus had 
ἃ prominent aquiline nose, or 
was in some way deformed or 
crook-backed. 

35. κἀλεκτρυόνα. Euripides 
thinks the word unworthy of 
thedignity of tragedy. Aeschylus 
has used ἀλέκτωρ in Agam. 
ad fin., Eum. 862, and alluded 
to srhéxrep, a name for the sun, 
under Ζηνὸς ὄρνιν in Suppl. 212. 
Hamaker proposed to omit this 
verse. But it 18 very appro- 
priate: ‘if it was only a figure- 
head, it was net a theme for 
tragedy,’ 

36. ποῖά 7 Fritzsch with 

g Rav. 


938. παραπετάσμασιν. On the 
tapestry for curtains, cushions, 
or divans, imaginary animals 
were wrought, and some think 
this is the origin of certain 
traditional patterns on India 
shawls. From such fanciful 
creations heraldry in later times 
borrowed its wyverns, basilisks, 
unicorns, &c., as the Greeks 
had their hippocentaurs and 


GAN ὡς παρέλαβον τὴν τέχνην παρὰ σοῦ τὸ 
πρῶτον εὐθὺς 


their chimaeras. Pliny N.H. vir. 
33 mentions the tragelaphus, 
and Fritzsch cites the word from 
Lucian’s Prometheus, 1. 7. Cer- 
tain it is that goats and stags 
have many points of affinity, 
and the term is still used by 
naturalists. 

939. τὸ mpwrov — οἰδοῦσαν. 
‘Swelling, when I first got it 
from you, with bombast and 
ponderous words.” The meta- 
phor is well kept up from the 
prescription: of a physician to 
a dropsical patient. For lox- 
valve, ‘to reduce,’ see Aegch. 
P. V. 380, καὶ μὴ σφριγῶντα 
θυμὸν ἰσχναίνῃ βίᾳ.---ἐπυλλίοις, 
see Ach. 398, Pac. 532. — 
περιπάτοις, ‘strolls,’ ‘country- 
walks,’ such as were recom- 
mended to Phaedrus by his 
medical adviser, Plat. Phaedr. 
init, —Bothe renders it ser- 


‘monibus, disputationibus, com- 


paring 953. It would thus refer 
to the walking-lectures in the 
Lyceum.—revrNors, ‘ beet-roots,’ 
or some variety of it like our 
‘mangold wurzel,’ The juice, as 
Bothe shows, was recommended 
as a sedative and purifier of 
the blood, and for reducing 
tumours. 
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Ὁ. δ ς , ; . ε »" 9 
οἰδοῦσαν ὑπὸ κομπασμάτων καὶ ῥημάτων ἐπα- 


χθών, 940 
᾿ φ᾽ \ , > A ; , 
ioyvava μὲν πρώτιστον αὐτὴν καὶ τὸ βάρος 
9 a 
ἀφεῖλον | 
ἐπυλλίοις καὶ περιπάτοις καὶ τευτλίοίσι Nev- 
κοῖς, 
χυλὸν διδοὺς στωμυλμάτων, ἀπὸ βιβλίων ἀπη- 
bay" 


εἶτ᾽ avérpehov μονῳδίαις, Kndicodavra puryvus. 
εἶτ᾽ οὐκ éAnpovy ὅ τι τύχοιμ᾽, οὐδ᾽ ἐμπεσὼν 


ἔφυρον, 


945 


ἀλλ᾽ οὐξιὼν πρώτιστα μέν μοὶ τὸ Ὑ:0: εἶπ᾽ 


ἂν εὐθὺς 


943. ἀπηθῶν, ‘straining it 
(the juice) clear from books,’ 
ie. from the written essays on 
rhetoric &c. which were begin- 
ning to be used, in place of the 
oralinstructions formerly given: 
see on 53. ‘ Hoc loco” (says 
Fritzsch) ‘‘non vera, sed ve- 
Tissima audivit Aeschylus.” 

944. ἀνέτρεφον, “1 fed it up,’ 
another term derived from nurs- 
ing patients, —porydlats, cf. 849. 
“ Displicuisse videntur Comico 
in Euripide propterea, quod illis 
justo frequentius usus fuerit.’ 
Bothe.—uyws, sc. σὺν αὐταῖς. 
The mixing of ingredients is 
primarily meant, with a sly 
allusion, perhaps, to some 
gossip about Cephisophon the 
actor having had some affair 
with the poet’s wife. See inf. 
1408. According to the Schol. 
he was a slave who was sup- 
posed to assist Euripides in 
his compositions, an idea per- 
haps derived from 1468 inf. 
Dr Holden however (Onomast. 
Ar. in v.) refers to Arist. frag. 


316, where he is said συμποιεῖν 
τὴν μελῳδίαν. The story of his 
being a slave came, as Dr Hol- 
den plausibly conjectures, from 
Ach. 395, where Cephisophon 
appears to open the poet’s door 
to Dicaeopolis. By far the most 
natural sense of the passage is, 
that Euripides was indebted for 
much of his success to the 
clever acting of Cephisophon. 

945: ὅ τι τύχοιμι, Bupply Ay- 
ρῶν, ‘in 8 random way,’ or 
‘on any subject that presented 
itself.’—gupov, ‘nor did I sud- 
denly throw myself into a sub- 
ject and confuse one thing with 
another.’ A metaphor, perhaps, 
from the mixing of dough. Cf. 
Prom. V, 450, τὸν μακρὸν χρόνον 
ἔφυρον εἰκῇ πάντα. ΒΥ ἐμπεσὼν 
(sup. 904) the leaning heavily 
upon the mass seems to be 
oe 

9 εἶπ᾽ dv. Perhaps εἶπεν, 
as Ai Greeks very rarely elide 
the e of the third person before 
dy, but prefer to say εἶπεν dv. 
In Eur. Ion 354, σοὶ ταὐτὸν 
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τοῦ δράματος. ΑΙ. κρεῖττον γὰρ ἦν σοι νὴ 
Δί᾽ 9 τὸ σαυτοῦ. 


ET. 
ἀργόν, 


ἔπειτ᾽ ἀπὸ τῶν πρώτων ἐπῶν οὐδὲν παρῆκ᾽ ay 


ἀλλ᾽ ἔλεγεν ἡ γυνή τέ μοι yo δοῦλος οὐδὲν 


φ 
ἥττον, 


χὠ δεσπότης yn παρθένος yy γραῦς ἄν. AT. 


> fa) 
εἶτα δῆτα 


950 


οὐκ ἀποθανεῖν σε ταῦτ᾽ ἐχρῆν τολμῶντα; ET. 
μὰ τὸν ᾿Απόλλω᾽ 

δημοκρατικὸν γὰρ αὔτ᾽ ἔδρων. ΔΙ. τοῦτο μὲν 
ἔασον, ὦ τάν. 

οὐ σοὶ γάρ ἐστι περίπατος κάλλιστα “ν ye 


TOUTOU. 
ET. 


9 
Kayo. 


ἥβης, εἴπερ ἦν, εἶχ᾽ ἂν μέτρα, 
Dr Oberdick has lately suggest- 
ed εἴπερ, εἶχεν dv μέτρα. See 
sup. 39. Here the dy is the 
less necessary because historic 
tenses precede, 

948. οὐδὲν, 86. πρόσωπον, 
‘no character was left without 
some part.’ The criticism on 
this boast (950, 1) implies that 
women and slaves should speak 
in tragedy either not at all, or 
in a subordinate way. We may 
ask, what would Aeschylus or 
Sophocles be to us without their 
female characters? The only 
innovation was the dialogue 
with slaves. As for γραῦς, Aesch. 
Kum. 38 may be compared with 
Eur. Hel. 437 and Hee. 59. 

952. δημοκρατικόν. In allow- 
ing every member of the δῆμος, 
even slaves, the right of speak- 
ing, the poet avers that he 
acted more constitutionally than 


ἔπειτα τουτουσὶ λαλεῖν ἐδίδαξα 


ΑΙ. φημὶ 


the aristocrat Aeschylus. Dio- 
nysus advises him to give up 
that claim, for that is not one 
of the περίπατοι he boasted of 
sup. 942. The use of κάλλιστα 
adverbially, for κάλλιστος, is 
rather remarkable. ‘You hava 
not a ground (διατριβὴ, or sub- 
ject) that you can go upon very 
well on that matter.’ The 
meaning perhaps is, that Eu- 
ripides’ repeated attacks on the 
influence of the demagogues 
threw a doubt on his claims 
to being such an extreme libe- 
ral. Inf. 1443 he seems to side 
with the oligarchs. Hermann, 
‘‘pereleganter,” asFritzsch says, 
referred this verse to Euripides’ 
residence in Macedonia at the 
court of Archelaus. 

954. Tovrovol, viz. the spec- 
tators. Aeschylus thinks the 
citizens are too much given to 
talking, and that the benefit 
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ὡς πρὶν διδάξαι γ᾽ adheres μέσος διαρραγῆναι. 
ET. λεπτῶν τε κανόνων εἰσβολὰς ἐπῶν τε γωνι- 


ἀσμούς, 


956 


A . e a , , 9 A U 
νοεῖν, ὁρᾶν, ξυνιέναι, στρέφειν, ἐρᾶν, τεχνάζειν, 
,᾿ 3 @ a a of Ἁ 
Kay’ ὑποτοπεῖσθαι, περινοεῖν ἄπαντα AI. φημὶ 


9 , 


ΕΗ > A , 9 3 ’ 
T. οἰκεῖα πράγματ᾽ εἰσάγων, 


ξύνεσμεν, 


οἷς χρώμεθ᾽, οἷς 


ἐξ ὧν γ᾽ dv ἐξηλεγχόμην" ξυνειδότες γὰρ οὗτοι 
᾿ἤλεγχον ἄν μου τὴν τέχνην" ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐκομπο- 


λάκουν 


ὁο6ι 


9 A 
ἀπὸ τοῦ φρονεῖν ἀποσπάσας, οὐδ᾽ ἐξέπληττον 


αὐτοὺς 


conferred was no benefit at all. 
‘‘ Euripidea poésis utilissima 
putabatur eloquentiae studiosis 
(Quintil, Instit. Orat, x. 1).” 
Fritzsch. 

56. κανόνων, see ΒΌΡ. 799. 
. Ttanght them,’ says Hiuyipides 
‘to introduce subtle canons and 
to apply squares to verses,—to 
use their minds as well as their 
eyes, to be intelligent, to turn 
and to twist, to love, to plot, to 
be ever suspecting evil, to be cu- 
riously inquisitive about every- 
thing.’ Plato uses καχυπότοπος 
in several places, Fritzsch com- 
bines στρέφειν ἐρᾶν, ‘to have a 
fondness for quibbling,’ com- 
paring ἤρα φαγεῖν ἀλλᾶντας Ach. 
146 &c. But Mitchell appo- 
sitely quotes Hipp. 347, τέ τοῦθ᾽, 
8 δὴ λέγουσιν ἀνθρώπους ἐράν; 
Ibid. 441, épgs’ τί τούτο θαῦμα; 
σὺν πολλοῖς βροτῶν. Meineke 
suggests περᾶν. There is much 
wit in making Euripides boast 
of the social evils of the day 
as benefits derived from his 
own teaching. ‘Haec scripta 
sunt verissime et proprie valent 


de Euripidea poesi.” Fritzsch. 

959. ἐξηλεγχόμην, 86. εἰ μὴ 
καλῶς ἐποίουν.---οὗτοι, the spec- 
tators, 

g61. κομπολακεῖν (ληκ, Aak), 
‘to talk big,’ does not elsewhere 
occur. The poet says he did 
not, by ‘sensational’ stage-ef- 
fects, draw his audience away 
from their common-sense, nor . 
represent Cycnus or Memnon 
or heroes of that sort on 
horses with bells to their trap- 
pings, to scare and amaze, 

The ‘Homer’ current in the 
time of Aeschylus gave a pro- 
minent place to these and other 
heroes who in later times 
dropped comparatively out of 
notice. Cf. Aesch. Theb. 385, 
ὑπ᾽ ἀσπίδος δὲ τῷ χαλκήλατοι 
κλάζουσι κώδωνες φόβον. Rhes. 
306, Τοργὼ — χαλκῇ μετώποις 
ἱππικοῖσι πρόσδετος πολλοῖσι σὺν 
κώδωσιν ἐκτύπει φόβον. Cycnus, 
a son of Poseidon, and Memnon 
the son of Eos, were slain by 
Achilles. See Quintus Smyr- 
naeus, IV. 153, XIV. 131, and 11. 


542. 
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Κύκνους ποιῶν καὶ Μέμνονας κωδωνοφαλαρο- 


“πώλους. 


γνώσει δὲ τοὺς τούτου τε Kapovs ἑκατέρου 


μαθητάς. 


τουτουμενὶ Φορμίσιος Μεγαίνετός θ᾽ ὁ Μανῆς, 
σαλπιγγολογχυπηνάδαι, σαρκασμοπιτνοκάμπ- 


ται, 


οὑμοὶ δὲ Κλειτοφῶν τε καὶ Θηραμένης 6 


κομψύς. 
ΔΙ. 


πάντα, 


965. Φορμίσιοκ. Some big 
hairy fellow, ridiculed as such 
in Eccles. 91. He seems to 
have taken a part in bringing 
back the people from the Pei- 
raeus after the dissolution of 
the Thirty: see Holden, Onom. 
Ar. p. 943, and Fritzsch’s note. 
Megaenetus was said to have 
been ridiculed for some similar 
characteristics, and as αὐθάδης, 
ἀναίσθητος, καὶ οὐκ doretos(Schol.), 
The joke in ὁ Μανῆς is quite 
unknown to us. Some take 
it as a common nickname for 
a slave; others read Μάγνης 
(Bothe), μανῆς (Meineke, after 
Fritzsch), Μάνης (Bothe), μανὴς 
MSS. Ven. and ΒΒ. Fritzsch 
refers to Hesych. in Μάνης and 
Μαγνης, and infers from his 
words that an unlucky dice- 
player was so called. ‘ Opponi 
igitur sibi invicem Megaenetum 
Aeschyli discipulum, infelicem 
aleatorem, et Theramenem, Eu- 
ripidis alumnum,  aleatorem 
felicissimum.” (Dr Holden, 
Onomast. Ar. p. 836.)—Clei- 
topho, ‘homo non plane obscu- 
rus, sed dialogo cognomine qui 
Platonis inscribitur nobilitatus, 


966 


Θηραμένης; σοφός γ᾽ ἀνὴρ καὶ δεινὸς ἐς τὰ 


et cum Thrasymacho sophista 
commemoratus in loco vere Pla- 
tonico Republ. p. 328 B.—Hoe 
loco perstringitur ut mobili et 
versuto ingenio Theramenis in 
modum” (ibid, p. 855). Fritzsch 
supposes that his indolence or 
ἀπραγμοσύνη as 8. follower of 
Socrates is satirized. The pupils 
of Aeschylus are designated 
‘men of trumpets and lances 
and long beards, men who can 
fasten their victims to pine- 
trees by their dog-like grin.’ 
Cf. Pac. 482, γλισχρότατα cap- 
κάζοντες ὥσπερ κυνίδια. The 
robber Sinis was said to have 
killed his victims by tying them 
to bent fir-trees. Thus the 
poet describes those who tear 
people’s characters by satire 
and ridicule. Fritzsch, ‘‘ ama- 
rulento risu Sinidem referentes. 
Videtur enim Sinis iste, qui 
pinus reflectebat occidendi cau- 
sa, ita pictus esse, ut vultum 
referret acerbe irridentis. Hoc 
vultu erant etiam Phormisius 
et Megaenetus iidemque ingen- 
tem Sinidis fortitudinem aemu- 
lari videbantur.” 
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ὃς ἣν κακοῖς που περιπέσῃ καὶ πλησίον πα- 


ραστῇ, 


πέπτωκεν ἔξω τῶν κακῶν, οὐ Χῖος, ἀλλὰ Κεῖος. 


ET, 


τοιαῦτα μέντοι σωφρονεῖν 


971 


τούτοισιν εἰσηγησάμην, 

λογισμὸν ἐνθεὶς τῇ τέχνῃ 
AN 4 of 9 ww “ 

καὶ σκέψιν, ὥστ᾽ ἤδη νοεῖν 


(ed 
ἅπαντα καὶ διειδέναι 


975 


? 
τά T ἄλλα καὶ τὰς οἰκίας 
οἰκεῖν ἄμεινον ἢ πρὸ τοῦ, 
κἀνασκοπεῖν, πῶς τοῦτ᾽ ἔχει; 


g7o. οὐ Χῖος κατ.λ. There 
is much uncertainty as to the 
true explanation of this phrase, 
which seems to have been ap- 
plied to dice-players, Fritzsch 
cites an important scholium on 
Plato p. 320 B, τῶν δὲ βόλων ὁ 
μὲν τὰ δξ δυνάμενος Kgos καὶ 
ἐξίτης ἐλέγετο, Χῖος δέ ὁ τὸ & 
καὶ κύων. λέγεται δέ τις καὶ 
παροιμία ἀπὸ τούτον, οἷον Χῖος 
παραστὰς Κῷον οὐκ ἐάσω. He 
gives the sense thus: Thera- 
menes escaped by a slight 
change of principle or profes- 
sion, no greater in fact than 
the difference in sound between 
Χῖος and Κεῖος. He supposes 
the poet to have had in mind 
the real form of the proverb, 
which was applied to men clever 
at getting themselves out of a 
scrape by some change of their 
policy, or (as we say) by playing 
different cards,—ov Χῖος, ἀλλὰ 
Kgos. But Kgos was changed 
to Κεῖος because Theramenes 
was born in Ceos, Bothe con- 
tends that Κεῖος, not Kgos, is 
the true reading, and that the 
people of Ceos had a good re- 
pute, like Simonides, Bacchy- 
lides, and Prodicus, while the 


Chians were disliked and sus- 
pected by the Athenians. Cf. 
Pac. 171, πέντε τάλανθ᾽ ἡ πόλιβ ἡ 
Χίων διὰ τὸν σὸν πρωκτὸν ὀφλήσει.- 
Thus, he says, ‘‘ Ceum se simu- 
lare solebat Theramenes, cum 
esset Chius, i.e. nequam.” 
971. σωφρονεῖν. To be as 
wise as Theramenes in looking . 
after their own interests. SoRav. 
and Ven., for the vulg. μέντοι 


᾽γὼ φρονεῖν, which Bergk retains. 


Meineke has μέντοὐγὼ φρονεῖν. 

974. wor Hinx.r.’. He speaks 
of the practical result of the 
teaching of his tragedies in 
domestic life, not of the actual 
subject-matter of the plays, as 
Bothe supposes, adding, ‘in- 
digna talia cothurno.” It seems 
best to construe voety καὶ διει- 
δέναι ἅπαντα, ‘to understand and 
to make distinctions in every- 
thing. Thus τά τ᾽ ἄλλα will 
mean, ‘and among other do- 
mestic virtues, to manage their 
houses better than before.’ The 
same suspicious and inquisitive 
character is satirized in Thesm. 
396 seqq. ΕΣ 

978. ἀνασκοπεῖν. * Diligenter 
considerare,” Fritzsch, whocom- 
pares Thesm. 666, Eccl. 827. 
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“ποῦ μοι τοδί; τίς τοῦτ᾽ ἔλαβε: 


ΔΙ, 


νὴ τοὺς θεούς, νῦν γοῦν ᾿Αθη- 


980 


ναίων ἅπας τις εἰσιὼν 

κέκραγε πρὸς τοὺς οἰκέτας 

ξητεῖ τε, ποῦ ᾽στιν ἡ χύτρα; 
’ ‘ \ 9 ’ 

τίς τὴν κεφαλὴν ἀπεδήδοκεν 


τῆς μαινίδος ; τὸ τρύβλιον 


985 


τὸ περυσινὸν τέθνηκέ pow 

A \ s \ ’ 
ποῦ τὸ σκόροδον τὸ γχθιξινόν ; 
τίς τῆς ἐλάας παρέτραγεν : 
τέως δ᾽ ἀβέλτερώτατοι, 


. κεχηνότες Μαμμάκυθοι, 
Μελιττίδαι καθῆντο. 
τάδε μὲν λεύσσεις, φαίδιμ᾽ ᾿Αχιλλεῦ" 


ΧΟ, 


990 


σὺ δὲ τί, φέρε, πρὸς ταῦτα λέξεις ; μόνον ὅπως 
μή σ᾽ 6 θυμὸς ἁρπάσας 


ες 979. τίς προὔλαβεν; Fritzsch. 
τίς τόδ᾽ ἔλαβεν; Bentley. 

985. τῆς μαινίδος. ‘Who has 
gnawed off the head of that 
sprat?’? <A similar anxiety is 
expressed about the fate of a 
dish or platter bought a year 
ago (περσυνὸν, Fritzsch). The 
trumpery nature of the losses 
complained of shows the grow- 
ing ‘sharpness’ of those who 
once were regular dolts (Equit. 
634). With Fritzsch, Meineke 
reads Μελιττίδαι, which has an 
apparent relation to the priest- 
esses called Μέλισσαι. Bergk 
has Medrida. With the MS. 
reading μελητίδαι he compares 
βλιτομάμμας. Fritzsch regards 
it as the patronymic of Μέλισ- 
cos, and shows in a long and 
learned note that a Μελιττίδης 
was, like Μαμμάκυθος, ἃ name 
implying special stupidity. Per- 
haps it is analogous to the Pla- 


tonic taunt ὡς ἡδὺς ef, and the 
familiar address of our country- 
people, who call each other 
‘ Honey.’ 

87. τὸ σκόροδον. So Juve- 
Sar XIV. 133, ‘filaque sectivi 


‘numerata includere porri.’ 


992. τάδε μὲν κιτιλ. ‘You 
see the boast he makes, Aeschy- 
lus, and the charge against 
you.’ The verse was the first 
line of the Myrmidones; see 
frag. 122. It is one of the 
very few that can be fairly 
referred to our Homeric texts, 
viz. the appeal to Achilles to 
rise and help his countrymen 
under their recent’ defeat by 
Hector. Hermann however (ap. 
Fritzsch) thinks that the chorus 
in the play of Aeschylus con- 
sisted of legates from the Myr- 
midones themselves. 

994. After θυμὸς Bergk, after 
ὅπως Meineke, marks a lacuna, 
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ἐκτὸς οἴσει τῶν ἐλαῶν'" 


995 


δεινὰ γὰρ κατηγόρηκεν. 
4 2 ὦ 4 oe 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅπως, ὦ yevvaca, 
\ \ 3 A 3 , 
μὴ πρὸς ὀργὴν αντιλέξεις, 
ἀλλὰ συστείλας, ἄκροισι 


χρώμενος τοῖς ἱστίοις, 


1000 


εἶτα μᾶλλον μᾶλλον ἄξεις, 


καὶ φυλάξεις, 


ἡνίκ᾽ av τὸ πνεῦμα λεῖον 
καὶ καθεστηκὸς λάβης. 
ἀλλ᾽ ὦ πρῶτος τῶν “Ἑλλήνων πυργώσας ῥή- 


ματα σεμνὰ 


though nothing is wanting to 
the syntax or metre. The 
strophe is at 895 seqq. Fritzsch, 
on his own conjecture, has ὦ 
φέριστε ; μόνον ὅπως δὲ x.7.d. 

95. ἐκτὸς τῶν ἐλαῶν. To 
dat out of the course in the 
stadium was to get among or 
beyond the olives planted along 
it, extra oleas vagari. Cf. Aesch. 
Cho. 1022, ὥσπερ ξὺν ἵπποις ἡνιο- 
στροφῶ δρόμον ἐξωτέρω. 

999. συστείλας, ‘reefing your 
sail, and using only the edge 
of it.’ Cf. Equit. 432, ἐγὼ δὲ 
συστείλας γε τοὺς ἀλλᾶντας εἶτ᾽ 
ἀφήσω κατὰ κῦμ᾽ ἐμαυτὸν οὔριον. 
Kur. Med. 524, ἄκροισι λαίφους 
κρασπέδοις ὑπεκδραμεῖν τὴν σὴν 
στόμαργον, ὦ γύναι, γλωσσαλγίαν. 

too1. Vulgo ἄξεις, sc. τὴν 
ναῦν. Schol. ἐπάξεις τὸν λόγον 
κατ' αὐτοῦ. Fritzsch reads ἄξεις, 
which by a somewhat forced 
interpretation he explains ir- 
rues, and supplies τοῖς ἱστίοις. 
He compares Eur. Troad. 1086, 
πόντιον σκάφος ἀΐσσον πτεροῖσι. 
Mitchell also reads ἄξεις, in- 
surges. <A better interpretation 
would be, ‘you will put on 


more and more speed.’ On the 
whole, this seems the most 
probable reading. With φὺυ- 
λάξεις we may supply τὸν καιρόν. 
The sense would be different if 
he had ssid rypicas ὁπότε 
λήψει, ‘Watch your time to 
attack (or board him, as we 
might say), when you have got 
the wind light and settled,’ i. 6. 
not blowing in gusts. The 
metaphor is from the rpypevs, 
whose duty it was to watch 
the sails and keep the ship 
close to the wind. See Equit. 
543.---καθεστηκὸς, 80 Equit. 865, 
ὅταν μὲν ἡ λίμνη καταστῇ. Aesch. 
Pers. 295, λέξον καταστάς. 

1004. πυργώσας. As the first 
of the Greeks who had built 
up the fabric of tragedy by 
grand phrases, and dressed up 
that which, in the hands of 
Thespis, had been mere λῆρος, 
though dignified with the name 
of tragedy, i.e. the senseless 
jokes of the goat-song, Aeschy- 
lus is told to take courage and 
‘give free vent to his flood of 
eloquence.’ The metaphor is 
from letting water flow that 
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AI, 
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καὶ κοσμήσας τραγικὸν λῆρον, θαρρῶν τὸν 
κρουνὸν ἀφίει, 1005 

θυμοῦμαι μὲν τῇ ξυντυχίᾳ, καί μου τὰ σπλάγχν᾽ 
ἀγανακτεῖ, 

4 ‘ a a 9 9 , . Ὁ \ , 

εἰ πρὸς τοῦτον δεῖ μ᾽ ἀντιλέγειν iva μὴ φάσκῃ 
δ᾽ ἀπορεῖν με, 

9 ἢ) 4 a Ly , 

ἀπόκριναί μοι, τίνος οὕνεκα χρὴ θαυμάξειν 
ἄνδρα ποιητήν; 


ET. δεξιότητος καὶ νουθεσίας, ὅτι βελτίους τε ποιοῦμεν 


ΑΙ. 


τοὺς ἀνθρώπους ἐν ταῖς πόλεσιν. AI. ταῦτ᾽ 
οὖν εἰ μὴ πεποίηκας, ΙΟΙΟ 

ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ χρηστῶν καὶ γενναίων μοχθηροτάτους 
ἀπέδειξας, 

τί παθεῖν φήσεις ἄξιος εἶναι; AI. τεθνάναι' 
μὴ τοῦτον ἐρώτα. 

f . , ¢ 9 A) > 9 A , 

σκέψαι τοίνυν οἵους αὐτοὺς παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ παρεδέ- 
ξατο πρῶτον, 

3 ’ὔ , 4 

εἰ γενναίους καὶ τετραπήχεις, καὶ μὴ διαδρασι- 


πολίτας, 


has been dammed up. Fritzsch 
regards λῆρον as used παρὰ 
προσδοκίαν for τέχνην, in which 
he follows the Schol, 

1006. τῇ ξυντυχίᾳ, ‘at the 
circumstance, viz. at the fate 
which has befallen me. Mitchell 
translates, ‘at the encounter,’ 
‘at our being thus brought 
together;’ and this may be 
right. Aeschylus is indignant 
at having to defend himself 
against such an adversary, but 
condescends to put to his rival 
the effective question, ‘ What 
ἐδ ἃ good tragic composer ?’ 
Euripides replies, in the true 
spirit of a Sophist, ‘The clever 
political adviser, who makes 
the citizens better.’ In this 
reply, as before observed, the 


stage occupies the position of 
the modern pulpit or platform, 
or the leading articles of a 
modern journal. 

1007. Perhaps, ba μὴ φά- 
oxys δ᾽ κιτιλ. 

Io1o. ταῦτ᾽ οὖν Bergk, MS. 
Rav., τοῦτ᾽ οὖν vulgo. 

IOII. poxOnpordrovs. “ Su- 
perlativo inest vehementissima 
Euripidis reprehensio, nec valde 
mirum, Athenienses serio ap- 
pellari μοχθηροτάτους ut in tanta 
veteris comoediae licentia.” 
Fritzsch. 

1012. τεθνάναι, The Schol. 
notices the joke of applying to 
departed spirits the sentence 
of the law-courts. 

1014. Terparnxes, ‘six feet 
high,’—a phrase equivalent to 


EY. 
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μηδ᾽ ἀγοραίους μηδὲ κοβάλους, ὥσπερ νῦν, 
μηδὲ πανούργους, IOI5 
ἀλλὰ πνέοντας δόρυ Kai λόγχας καὶ λευκο- 
λόφους τρυφαλείας 
\ "y- Ν a \ νι, ς 
καὶ πήληκας καὶ κνημῖδας καὶ θυμοὺς ἑπτα- 
βοείους. ᾿ 
\ \ a yi. a 4 
καὶ δὴ χωρεῖ τουτὶ τὸ κακόν κρανοποιῶν αὖ 


μ᾽ ἐπιτρίψει. 


ΔΙ. καὶ τί σὺ δράσας οὕτως αὐτοὺς γενναίους ἐξε- 
δίδαξας ; 
Αἰσχύλε, λέξον, μηδ᾽ αὐθαδῶς σεμνυνόμενος 
ἊΝ χαλέπαινε. 1020 
AI. δρᾶμα ποιήσας “Apews μεστόν. AI. ποῖον. 
ΑΙ. τοὺς ἕπτ᾽ ἐπὶ Θήβας" 
ὃ θεασάμενος πᾶς ἀν τις ἀνὴρ ἠράσθη Saios 
εἶναι. 
ΔΙ. τουτὶ μέν σοι κακὸν εἴργασται' Θηβαίους γὰρ 
πεποίηκας 


‘fine fellows,’ without special 
reference to actual height. So 
also in Vesp. 552, ἄνδρες μεγά- 
λοι καὶ τετραπήχεις,---διαδρασι- 
πολίτας, ‘shirking the duties of 
citizens,’ i.e. in service or the 
state burdens. Ach. 6o1, ὁρῶν 
—veavias οἷος σὺ διαδεδρακότας. 
IOI§. KoBadrouvs. Cf. sup. 
104, Equit. 635, where the 
word is combined, as here, with 
the idle loitering in the ἀγορά. 
1016. πνέοντας. In the time 
of the Persian wars they breath- 
ed nothing but ‘spears and 
helms, casques and greaves, 
and courage of seven-ox-power.’ 
A joke, of course, on the σκῦτα 
of seven folds of bull’s hide. 
1018. av. ‘ He'll be the death 
of me again by his plays on 
helmets.’ Euripides, always an 


P, 


adherent of the peace-party (like 
Aristophanes himself), thinks 
they have had enough of mar- 
tial tragedy already. 

1019. Fritzsch_ gives this 
verse together with the next 
to Dionysus. He says καὶ ri 
σὺ κιτιλ. is the remark of a 
friend; but it may be given 
to Euripides and taken ironi- 
cally, ‘And pray what did you 
do to teach them to be so 
chivalrous?’ as in fact καὶ ris 
has properly this sense, ‘ Surely 
no one did’ &c. Meineke and 
Dindorf take the same view as 
Fritzsch. It does not appear 
that, so far, Dionysus is es- 
pecially favourable to Aeschy- 
lus. 

1020. 


833. 


σεμνυνόμενος, cf. 703, 


Ἷ 
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’ , 2 \ , ᾿ \ , ’ 
ἀνδρειοτέρους εἰς τὸν πόλεμον" καὶ τούτου ¥ 
εἵνεκα τύπτου. 


ΑΙ. 


9 ’ 
ἐτράπεσθε. 


4 9 ὃ a 9 a A 9 9 4 
ἀλλ᾽ ὑμῖν αὔτ᾽ ἐξὴν ἀσκεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐπὶ τοῦτ᾽ 


1025 


εἶτα διδάξας Ilépcas μετὰ τοῦτ᾽ ἐπιθυμεῖν ἐξε- 


δίδαξα 


νικᾶν ἀεὶ τοὺς ἀντιπάλους, κοσμήσας ἔργον 


ἄριστον. 
ΔΙ. 


θνεῶτος, 


1026. μετὰ τοῦτ᾽. This is 
either a careless expression or 
a mistake in date, which, so 
long after, the poet may easily 
have made. We now know that 
the Persae was exhibited in 472 
and the Seven against Thebes 
in 467 Β.σ. Perhaps we may 
render εἶτα ‘in the next place,’ 
and μετὰ τοῦτο ‘after their 
military training in preceding 
plays,’ e.g. those alluded to at 
1016. Mitchell, after Porson, 
cites Aves 810, εἶτα τοῖς θεοῖς 
θῦσαι μετὰ τοῦτο, and adds, ‘‘ by 
this version” (viz. porro, by 
Thiersch) ‘‘ any difficulty as to 
whether the Persae or the 
Septem was first brought upon 
the stage by Aeschylus, is got 
rid of.” 

1027. κοσμήσας, ‘ having 
dressed up a most glorious 
action.’ Cf. 1005. Plato Phaedr, 
Pp. 245 A. 

1028. ἡνίκ᾽ ἤκουσα, Bothe 
and Dindorf adopt from cor- 
rected MSS. the reading ἡνίκ᾽ 
ἀπηγγέλθη. Meineke, by an 
improbable alteration, gives 
ἡνίκ᾽ lav ἤκουσ᾽ ἀπὸ A. τ. Even 
less satisfactory are Bergk’s pro- 
posal to read ἡνέκ᾽ ἀνῆκ᾽ ὅσσα 
πρὶν Aapelov τ. and Fritzsch’s 


4 ’ a eso # Ἁ , 
ἐχάρην γοῦν, Τήνίκ᾽ ἤκουσα περὶ Δαρείου τε- 


strange crasis ἐχάρην γοῦν τῇ 
νικἀκούσας παρὰ Δαρείου x.7.X., 
which should at least have iota 
subscriptum. He considers that 
this best suits what follows 
about the chorus of Persians 
clapping their hands in lamen- 
tation; and he regards the 
passage as alluding to Persae 
800 seqq., where Darius pre- 
dicts the defeat at Plataea. 
Some have thought that the 
news of Darius’ death is meant, 
which is the obvious meaning ; 
and so Mitchell understands it. 
Others think Δαρεῖος τεθνεὼς 
may mean Δαρείου εἴδωλον. In 
either case the passage would 
seem to refer to another edition 
of the play, probably earlier 
than that which has come down 
to us. In Pers. 663 Dind. the 
Chorus say βάσκε πάτερ axaxe 
Δαρειὰν ol, where we may easily 
read Aapet’ lavot, Dr Oberdick, 
in the Preface to his edition of 
the Persae (Berlin, 1876, p. vii), 
suggests that in a second edi- 
tion the poet altered a passage 
which, as he infers from the 
words of Dionysus, had caused 
amusement and some ridicule 
to the audience. The play that 
we have he thinks was acted 


Al. 
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ὁ χορὸς δ᾽ εὐθὺς τὼ χεῖρ᾽ ὡδὶ συγκρούσας εἶπεν 
ἰαυοῖ. 

ταῦτα γὰρ ἄνδρας χρὴ ποιητὰς ἀσκεῖν. σκέψαι 
yap ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς, 1030 

ὡς ὠφέλιμοι τῶν ποιητῶν οἱ γενναῖοι γεγέ- 
νηνταῖ. 

Ὀρφεὺς μὲν γὰρ τέλετάς θ᾽ ἡμῖν κατέδειξε 
φόνων τ᾽ ἀπέχεσθαι, 

Μουσαῖος δ᾽ ἐξακέσεις τε νόσων καὶ χρησμούς, 


Ἡσίοδος δὲ 


γῆς ἐργασίας, καρπῶν ὥρας, ἀρότους" ὁ δὲ 


Ἁ 


θεῖος “Opnpos 


at the court οὗ Hiero in Syra- 
cuse. Bothe would read παρὰ 
Aapelov, supposing the verse 
to refer to the advice given 
by Darius to his countrymen, 
Pers. 790 seqq., which virtually 
contains a laudation of the 
valour of the Athenians. 

1030. Meineke reads λά- 
oxew, with Hamaker. But ἀσ- 
κεῖν may easily mean μελετᾶν, 
‘constantly to bring before the 
audience.’—dn’ ἀρχῆς, from the 
earliest history of the poetic 
art. 

1032. τελετάς. Orpheus and 
Musaeus in the Greek religion 
took the part of Moses and the 
Prophets in the Jewish. They 
were regarded as inspired teach- 
ers, and the instructors in those 
mysteries by which man be- 
came reconciled to his Maker, 
and thus the various fetish 
rites, ἐπῳδαὶ, for averting dis- 
eases were attributed to them. 
Plato affirms their μανία, or 
inspiration, in Phaedr. p. 244 E. 
-- κατέδειξε, ἃ technical term 
often used (see Mitchell’s note) 
for establishing or introducing 


new rites of religion.—d¢dvwy, 
the slaughter of animals for 
sacrifice and for food. Like 
Pythagoras, Orpheus inculcated 
a vegetable diet. Theseus taunts 
his son with this in Hippol. 
952, & ἀψύχου βορᾶς olras xa- 
πήλευ᾽, Ὀρφέα τ᾽ ἄνακτ᾽ ἔχων 
βάκχενε. The Orphic doctrines 
were connected more or less 
with the worship of the Thra- 
cian Bacchus. Cf. Eur. Rhes. 
944, where the Muse, among 
the praises of Thrace, says 
μυστηρίων re τῶν ἀπορρήτων 
φανὰς ἔδειξεν ᾿Ορφεὺς,----Μουσαῖόν 
Te σὸν σεμνὸν πολίτην---Φοῖβος 
σύγγονοί τ᾿ ἠσκήσαμεν.υ But 
Mitchell thinks, against Lo- 
beck’s opinion, that they had 
more to do with the Eleusinian 
mysteries. 

1033. χρησμοὺς, the declared 
will of the gods by omens &c. 

1034. Ὅμηρος. Some of the 
ancients fancied Hesiod was 
older than Homer; see for in- 
stance, Cicero De N. D. 1. ch. 
xv. Herodotus thought they were 
contemporaries ; but no certain 
knowledge existed about either. 
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ἀπὸ τοῦ. τιμὴν Kal κλέος ἔσχεν πλὴν τοῦδ᾽ ὅτι 
χρήστ᾽ ἐδίδαξε, 1035 
τάξεις, ἀρετάς, ὁπλίσεις ἀνδρῶν; ΔΙ. καὶ μὴν 
ov ἸΪαντακλέα ye 
29907 4 8 / ὃ 4 A 
ἐδίδαξεν ὄμως τὸν σκαιότατον᾽ πρώην γοῦν, 
ἡνίκ᾽ ἔπεμπεν, 
Υ̓́ a , \ f 
TO κράνος πρῶτον περιδησάμενος τὸν λόφον 


ἠμελλ᾽ ἐπιδήσειν. 


ΑἹ. 


ἀλλ᾽ ἄλλους τοι πολλοὺς ἀγαθούς, ὧν ἦν καὶ 


Λάμαχος ἥρως᾽ 
ὅθεν ἡμὴ φρὴν ἀπομαξαμένη πολλὰς ἀρετὰς 


ἐποίησεν, 


1040 


Πατρίκλων, Τεύκρων θυμολεόντων, tv’ ἐπαί- 
ροιμ᾽ ἄνδρα πολίτην 
ἀντεκτείνειν αὑτὸν τούτοις, ὁπόταν σάλπιγγος 


ἀκούσῃ. 

1036. τάξεις, In one Ρδ8- 
sage of the Iliad (11. 362) Nestor 
gives advice about marshalling 
troops on the patriarchal prin- 
ciple of family ties; but here 
probably ‘Homer’ has the much 
wider sense that it appears to 
have held in the ante-Platonic 
age. Fritzsch cites Hor. Art, 
Poet. 73, ‘Res gestae regumque 
ducumque et tristia bella Quo 
scribi possent numero monstra- 
vit Homerus.’ 

1037. ἔπεμπεν. When he was 
going to conduct, or accompany, 
a Panathenaic procession, he 
put on his helmet first and was 
going to fasten on the crest 
afterwards; which trifling mis- 
take seems to have furnished a 
joke against him. The Schol, 
says that Eupolis called him 
ἸΠαντακλέης σκαιός. But Fritzsch 
thinks the epithet came from 
the present passage. He shows 
reasons, in a learned note, for 


identifying this Pantacles with 
a poet, probably dithyrambic, 
mentioned by Antiphon, p. 11, 
2 B. 

1038, περιδησάμενος. Fasten- 
ing it on his head by the ὀχεὺς 
or chin-strap, 1]. m1. 372. For 
ἐπιδήσειν Bergk needlessly pro- 
poses ἐπιθήσειν. 

1040. ὅθεν, viz. from Homer. 
Aeschylus composed several 
plays from the old epics on the 
Troica, but it is not easy to 
connect any of his extant verses 
with the text that we possess, 
for the story of Agamemnon’s 
murder was taken from the 
same epics (the Noor) from 
which it has been incorporated 
in our Odyssey.—dmopatapévn, 
‘copying,’ ‘taking off the impres- 
sion,’ as we take a print from a 
copper-plate. 

1043. ἀντεκτείνειν, A meta- 
phor from a rope or measuring- 
line which is stretched out 
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ἀλλ᾽ ov pa Δί᾽ ov Φαίδρας ἐποίουν mopvas οὐδὲ 


Σθενεβοίας, 


30. 40} 4 A sf 93 9 A , > 39 f. 
οὐδ᾽ οἶδ᾽ οὐδεὶς ἥντιν᾽ ἐρῶσαν πώποτ᾽ ἐποίησα 


γυναῖκα. 


ET. 


μὰ Δί᾽, οὐδὲ yap ἦν τῆς ᾿Αφροδίτης οὐδέν σοι. 
ΑΙ. μηδέ γ᾽ ἐπείη. 


1045 


9 ry ry ~ 
GAN ἐπὶ σοί τοι καὶ τοῖς σοῖσιν πολλὴ πολλοῦ 


3 A 
πικαθῆτο, 


“ Φ ' A 
ὥστε ye KauTcy σε κατ᾽ οὖν ἔβαλεν. ΔΙ. νὴ 
\ ἢ ΡΟΝ ’ ’ 
τὸν Δία τοῦτό γέ τοι δή. 


against an object, and so equals 
it in dimensions,—Aeschylus 
here avows his object was above 
all things to make the citizens 
martial, while Euripides wanted 
to make them clever, This is 
not sincere, at least, not fair, 
criticism; it is one-sided, of 
course. From the extant plays 
we should rather say that one 
poet taught religion, the other 
rationalism. Equally untrue 
is the statement that Aeschylus 
never represented any women 
in love. Clytemnestra in Cho. 
893 avows her strong affection, 
even in death, for Aegisthus, 
which was a far less creditable 
affection than Phaedra’s for 
Hippolytus. Fritzsch replies 
to this, “ Recte nulla Aeschyli 
tragoedia tota esse dicitur ama- 
toria.” But the Agamemnon 
itself fairly falls under this 
category.—For the story of 
Stheneboea alluded to, see Iliad 
vi. 160 seqq., where she is 
called “Avreca. 

1045. οὐ γὰρ ἐπῆν Bothe and 
‘Meineke, οὐδὲ yap ῤ ἦν MS. 
Rav., “" manifesto errore,” says 
Meineke. On the other hand, 
Fritzsch affirms that the Ra- 
venna reading “tam Attiea est, 
ut non possit non genuina 


esse.” Perhaps, οὐδὲ μετῆν 
«.T.A., ‘nor had you ever ἃ par- 
ticle of love in your constitu- 
tion.’ Thus we should also read 
μηδὲ μετείη. [So Fritzsch has 
edited on his own conjecture.]} 
Kock would read μηδὲ γὰρ εἴη. 
1046. ἐπί τοι oot Dindorf 
and: Meineke. But, as Fritzsch 
observes, Euripides is here op- 
posed to Aeschylus.—zo\)oi, 
perhaps πολλὴ ᾽κ πολλοῦ, ‘much 
and long.’ The genitive occurs 
in Equit. 822, πολλοῦ δὲ πολύν 
με χρόνον καὶ viv ἐλελήθεις ἔγκρυ- 
φιάζων. Nub. 915, θρασὺς εἶ 
πολλοῦ, where perhaps ἐκ πολ- 
λοῦ, ‘this long time,’ is the 
right reading. For πολλὴ cf. 
Kur. Hipp. 443, Κύπρις γὰρ οὐ 
φορητὸν, ἢν πολλὴ ῥυῇ.---ἐπκικα- 
θῆτο, ἃ metaphor from the 
perching of a bird or ἃ bee. 
Cf. Equit. 402, δωροδόκοισιν ἐπ᾽ 
ἄνθεσιν ἵζων. Most of the copies 
here give ᾿πικαθοῖτο, from the 
notion that the imprecation 
was extended to the adversary, 
and without regard to the re- 
sult expressed by wore x.T.X. 
The allusion is to the alleged 
unhappiness of Euripides in his 
experience of married life. 
1047. Kar οὖν ἔβαλεν. The 
Ionic tmesis so common in 
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ET. 


ΑἹ. 


ET. 


Al. 


APIS TO®ANOTS 


ἃ γὰρ ἐς τὰς ἀλλοτρίας ἐποίεις, αὐτὸς τούτοισιν 
ἐπλήγης. 

καὶ τί βλάπτουσ᾽, ὦ σχέτλι᾽ ἀνδρῶν, τὴν πόλεν 
ἁμαὶ Σθενέβοιαι ; 

ὅτι γενναίας καὶ γενναίων ἀνδρῶν ἀλόχους ἀνέ- 
“πεισας 1050 

κώνεια πιεῖν, αἰσχυνθείσας διὰ τοὺς σοὺς Βελ- 
λεροφόντας. 

πότερον δ᾽ οὐκ ὄντα λόγον τοῦτον περὶ τῆς Pai- 
δρας ξυνέθηκα; 

μὰ Δί᾽, ἀλλ᾽ ὄντ᾽" ἀλλ᾽ ἀποκρύπτειν χρὴ τὸ 
πονηρὸν τόν γε ποιητήν, 

καὶ μὴ παράγειν μηδὲ διδάσκειν. τοῖς μὲν γὰρ 
παιδαρίοισιν 

ἔστι διδάσκαλος ὅστις φράζει, τοῖς ἡβῶσιν δὲ 
ποιηταί. 1055 

πάνυ δὴ δεῖ χρηστὰ λέγειν ἡμᾶς. EY. ἢν οὖν 
σὺ λέγῃς Λυκαβηττοὺς 

καὶ Tlapvacav ἡμῖν μεγέθη, τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ τὸ χρη- 


στὰ διδάσκειν, 


Herodotus. The expression, as 
ἐπλήγης below, is from the blow 
of a pugilist. Cf. 1]. π. 692, 
κὰδ δὲ Muvnr’ ἔβαλεν --- τοῦτο γέ 
τοι δὴ, ‘that’s just it.” Com- 
pare the formula τοῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖνο. 
ΙΟΒΙ. κώνεια πιεῖν. This may 
be an absurd interpretation put 
on some sensational story of 
the day. It seems too absurd 
to be a pure invention, and we 
should in that case rather ex- 
pect an allusion to the ἀγχόνη. 
(Fritzsch says, “ veri quiddam 
subesse concedendum est.”’) 
1052. οὐκ ὄντα, i.e. οὐκ ἀληθῆ, 
nnd πότερον implies the alterna- 
tive, ἢ ὄντα, expressed in the 
next verse, He means, that he 


did not invent the tale, buat it 
was history,—which, as a rule, 
the Greeks did not carefully dis- 
tinguish from mythology. 

1054. ros μὲν γάρ. ‘Foras 
boys have a master to teach 
them, | so those grown up have 
poets.” This looks like the 
exclusion of boys from the 
theatre; see on Pac. so. This 
precept, ἀποκρύπτειν τὸ πονηρὸν, 
is more consistent in the mouth 
of a Socrates than in Aristo- 
phanes. 

1055. τοῖσιν δ᾽ ἡβῶσι ποιηταὶ 
Rav., Meineke: “ quod jure 
improbat Hermannus,” says 
Fritzsch, who gives the reading 
in the text from Porson, 
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AI. ἀλλ᾽ ὦ 
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ὃν χρῆν φράξειν ἀνθρωπείως ; 
κακόδαιμον, ἀνάγκη 
, a \ A ¥ ‘ \ er 
μεγάλων γνωμῶν καὶ διανοιῶν ἴσα καὶ τὰ ῥήη- 
ματα τίκτειν. 
φ 3.ϑ A Ἁ e , a) ¢ 7 ͵ 
κἄλλως εἰκὸς τοὺς ἡμιθέους τοῖς ῥήμασι μεί- 
foot χρῆσθαι 1060 
καὶ yap τοῖς ἱματίοις ἡμῶν χρῶνται πολὺ σεμ- 
νοτέροισιν. 
¢€ n “a , “ , 
duod χρηστῶς καταδείξαντος διελυμήνω σύ. 
ET. τί δράσας ; 
x Ἁ \ μ esr 9. 9 “ 
πρῶτον μὲν τοὺς βασιλεύοντας pake ἀμπισχών, 


Al. 
iy ἐλεινοὶ 
τοῖς ἀνθρώποις φαίνοιντ᾽ εἶναι. ET. τοῦτ᾽ οὖν 
ἔβλαψα τί δράσας; 
ΑΙ. 


οὔκουν ἐθέλει γε τριηραρχεῖν πλουτῶν οὐδεὶς 
διὰ ταῦτα, 1065 
ἀλλὰ ῥακίοις περιιλλόμενος κλάει Kal φησὶ 


πένεσθαι. 


1058. χρῆν Bergk and Fritzsch 
for χρή.---ἀνθρωπείως, i.e. κατ᾽ 
ἄνθρωπον, according to the 
measure of human intelligence. 

1059. ῥήματα, ‘phrases.’ See 
on 88o. 

1060. τοῖς ῥήμασι. ‘That the 
phrases the demigods use should 
be bigger.’ Similarly Ach. 686, 
és τάχος παίει ξυνάπτων στρογ- 
γύλοις τοῖς ῥήμασι. 

1061. σεμνοτέροισιν, ‘finer.’ 

1062. ἁμοῦ, sc. ἃ ἐμοῦ. ‘When 
I had well shown what those 
dresses as well as those phrases 
should be, you went and spoilt 
them by the rags and the 
whining language of your beg- 
gar-kings.’ Fritzsch cites Art. 
Poet. 278, where Aeschylus is 
called ‘pallae repertor hones- 
tae.” The word διαλυμήνω es- 


pecially applies to the damage 
and destruction of the tragic 
dress. For καταδεῖξαι ‘to in- 
stitute’ cf. sup. 1032, inf. 1079. 

1068. διὰ ταῦτα. The com- 
passion and the sentiment ex- 
cited by the sight of poverty on 
the stage have caused the ex- 
cuse to gain some credit when 
made by the διαδρασιπολῖται, 
sup. 1014. But of course (and 
as Fritzsch allows) the state- 
ment is an absurd exaggera- 
tion. 

1066. περιειλάμενος Bergk, re- 
purduevos Meineke after Cobet, 
τεριειλλόμενος Dindorf, Fritzsch, 
περιειλόμενος Bothe. The MSS. 
have περιειλόμενοι, but περιλλό- 
μενος Ven. There seems no 
objection to the present par- 
ticiple of περέλλε, ‘as he wraps 
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τά Te παλαιὰ καὶ Ta καινά, 
κἀποκινδυνεύετον λεπτόν τι καὶ σοφὸν λέγειν. 
εἰ δὲ τοῦτο καταφοβεῖσθον, μή τις ἀμαθία 


προσῇ 


ad , e A 
τοῖς θεωμένοισιν, ὡς τὰ 


avr. 
IIIO 


λεπτὰ μὴ γνῶναι λεγόντοιν, 
μηδὲν ὀρρωδεῖτε τοῦθ᾽" ὡς οὐκ ἔθ᾽ οὕτω ταῦτ᾽ 


” 
ἔχει. 


ἐστρατευμένοι γάρ εἶσι, 
βιβλίον τ᾽ ἔχων ἕκαστος μανθάνει τὰ δεξιά" 


αἱ φύσεις τ᾽ ἄλλως κράτισται, 
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νῦν δὲ καὶ παρηκόνηνται. 
᾿ μηδὲν οὖν δείσητον, ἀλλὰ 
, > 9 ° a > a > e . 4 
πάντ᾽ ἐπέξιτον, θεατῶν γ᾽ οὕνεχ᾽ ὡς ὄντων 


σοφῶν. 


ET. καὶ μὴν ἐπ᾽ αὐτοὺς τοὺς προλόγους σοι τρέ- 


ψόομαι, 


ὅπως τὸ πρῶτον τῆς τραγῳδίας μέρος 


1120 


φ > “a “a A “A 
πρώτιστον αὐτοῦ βασανιῶ τοῦ δεξιοῦ. 
ind a) ‘ φ 9 “a 4 “ 4 
acagns yap nv ἐν TH φράσει τῶν TpaypaTwv. 


1112. οὐκέτικιτ,λ. The ‘march 
of intellect’ in ‘ young Athens’ 
has been so great, that every 
one now is literary, δεινὸς and 
δεξιὸς, and has seen the world 
in the course of the many mili- 
tary expeditions. Cf. 1076. On 
the new use of written books 
gee sup. 53. 

Itrs. κράτισται, 80. πάντων 
Ἑλλήνων. 

1119. σοι. The Rav. and 
others have cov. Bat, asF ritzsch 
observes, Dionysus is addressed, 
Aeschylus being spoken of in 
the third person. 

1111. αὐτοῦ. Perhaps, πρώ- 
τιστα τούτου κιτιλ. Euripides 


a 


regards his own practice of tell- 
ing the spectators at the outset 
the general plot of his plays as 
so much gain in point of clear 
exposition of the subject, φράσις 
τῶν πραγμάτων. The want of 
this, he argues, is a fault in Aes- 
chylus. Yet it is but the verbal 
obscurity in the opening lines 
of one play that is cavilled at. 
Perhaps, but for the criticism 
of Aristophanes, no modern 
would have regarded Euripides’ 
treatment of his prologues as 
a fault. 

1122. Meineke omits this 
verse. 


BATPAXOL 


ΔΙ. 


ΔΙ. 
ΑΙ. 
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καὶ ποῖον αὐτοῦ βασανιεῖς ; ET. πολλοὺς πάνυ. 
a“ , Ἁ 3 3 ’ Uj 

πρῶτον δέ μοι τὸν ἐξ Opeotetas λέγε. 

ἄγε δὴ σιώπα πᾶς ἀνήρ. λέγ᾽, Αἰσχύλε. 1125 

Ἑρμῆ χθόνιε, πατρῷ᾽ ἐποπτεύων κράτη, 


᾿σωτὴρ γενοῦ μοι σύμμαχός τ᾽ αἰτουμένῳ. 
ἤκω γὰρ ἐς γῆν τήνδε καὶ κατέρχομαι. 
τούτων ἔχεις ψέγειν τι; ET. πλεῖν ἡ dwdera. 


ΑΙ. 
ET. 
AI. 

᾿ μέλει. 


1123. καὶ ποῖον κιτιλ. The 
formula implies incredulity that 
he will proceed to the test. 

1124. τὸν ἐξ x.r.A. Both the 
Agamemnon and the Eumeni- 
des, the other plays of the 
trilogy here. called Orestea, 
have prologues of some length. 
So <Avxouvpyeia (Thesm. 135), 
᾽Οδυσσεία, Δολωνεία &. It has 
been suggested (Journal of Phil- 
ology, No. 14, p. 280) that the 
word is here another name of the 
Choephoroe. The opening verses 
of that play are selected evi- 
dently because they present 
some real grounds for objecting. 
The selection is fortunate for 
us, who have lost a part of the 
prologue as it existed in the 
Medicean MS. 

1126. πατρῴα κράτη. Euri- 
pides asks (1141) if this means 
‘having in your regard (or keep- 
ing in sight) the victory gained 
by Clytemnestra over Agamem- 
non.’ The words may also mean 
{) ‘who dost superintend the 

uties entrusted to thee by thy 
sire,’ or (2) ‘who dost keep in 
thy watchful care the kingly 
power my father had in life,’ 
or (3) ‘who dost survey this 


ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ πάντα ταῦτά γ᾽ ἔστ᾽ GAN ἢ τρία. 
ἔχει δ᾽ ὅκαστον εἴκοσίν γ᾽ ἁμαρτίας, 
ὁρᾷς ὅτι ληρεῖς; ET. ἀλλ᾽ ὀλίγον γέ μοι 


ΟΠ1131 


royal palace in which my father 
was king.’ It is to be observed 
that Aeschylus gives the first 
of these as his own meaning, v. 
1146. Mitchell also prefers the 
meaning marked (1), Fritzsch, 
after Aristarchus, adopts (2). 
1132. This verse, which oc- 
curred after 1136, was trans- 
ferred to this place by Bergk, 
who also gave ἀλλ᾽ ὀλίγον γε 
x,7r.A. to Euripides instead of 
to Dionysus. It may be doubted 
if the words are not more suited 
to the silly critic who has been 
advising Aeschylus to be silent. 
Nor is there any reason why 
ληρεῖς should not be applied 
to the threat in 1134, “ praeter 
tres illos iambicos versus etiam 
plurium reus eris, h.e. plures 
perstringentur tui iambici ver- 
sus ” (Bothe). Meineke includes 
in brackets Αἰσχύλε--- μέλει, * ut 
suspectos.” Fritzsch, after ἐὰν 
πείθῃ Ὑ ἐμοὶ, reads Al. ὁρᾷς ὅτι 
ληρεῖ; Δι. ἀλλ᾽ ὀλίγον γέ μοι 
μέλει. Kv. εὐθὺς γὰρ κ.τ.λ. 
This arrangement also has the 
advantage of πῶς φής μ᾽ ἁμαρ- 
τειν following next after ἡμάρτη- 
κεν. When Dionysus had threat- 
ened Aeschylus. with a atill 


a 
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Αἰσχύλ ὃ iv’ εἰ δὲ μή 
χύλε, παραιίινὼω ool σιωπᾶν᾽ εἰ O€ μῆ, 


πρὸς τρισὶν ἰαμβείοισι προσοφείλων φανεῖ. 


Al, 
ET. 


4 ‘ a ag) 
ἐγὼ σιωπῶ THO ; 


λέγε. 


ΔΙ. ἐὰν πείθῃ γ᾽ ἐμοί, 1135 
εὐθὺς yap ἡμάρτηκεν οὐράνιον ὅσον. 
Al. “πώς φῇς μ᾽ ἁμαρτεῖν; 


ET. αὖθις ἐξ ἀρχῆς 


ΑΙ. Ἑρμῆ χθόνιε, πατρῷ᾽ ἐποπτεύων κράτη. 


ET. 


λέγω. 
ΕΥ. 


οὔκουν Ὀρέστης τοῦτ᾽ ἐπὶ τῷ τύμβῳ λέγει 
τῷ τοῦ πατρὸς τεθνεῶτος ; ; 


ΑΙ. οὐκ ἄλλως 
[140 


4 ς a“ ς e 4 9 
πότερ᾽ οὖν τὸν “Ἑρμῆν, ὡς ὁ πατὴρ ἀπώλετο 


αὐτοῦ βιαίως ἐκ γυναικείας χερὸς 
, , a 3 9 ’ 3 
δόλοις λαθραίοις, ταῦτ᾽ ἐποπτεύειν ἔφη ; 
ΑΙ. οὐ δῆτ᾽ ἐκεῖνον, ἀλλὰ τὸν ᾿Εριούνιον 
“Ἑρμην χθόνιον προσεῖπε, καδήλου λέγων 1145 
ὁτιὴ πατρῷον τοῦτο κέκτηται γέρας. 


greater discomfiture (1133) the 
poet replies, ‘ Nonsense!’ to 
which Dionysus retorts that he 
does’nt care if it is nonsense, 
But παραινῶ σοι σιωπᾶν has no 
intelligible reference, if it fol- 
lows 1131. 

1135. τῷδε. ‘For this man.’ 
Compare ἐγὼ πρίωμαι rede, inf. 
1229. 

1136. εὐθὺς γάρ. The γὰρ 
refers to v. 1131. ΒΥ the ar- 
rangement of Bergk, πώς φής μ᾽ 
duaprety appropriately follows 
next, as it naturally should. 

1142, 3. Hermann supposes 
this to be in part a quotation 
from the prologue, 

οὗ δὴ βιαίως ἐκ γυναικείας χερὸς 
δόλοις λαθραίοις οὑμὸς ὄλλυται 
τατήρ. 

1144. ἐκεῖνον, sc. τὸν δόλιον. 
The sense of the previous ques- 
tion is, ‘Did he mean that 
Hermes, as the god of craft, 


was ἃ witness of Agamemnon’s 
death by the cunning of a. 
woman?’ The reply is, ‘No, not 
that Hermes,—it was the god of 
Ready Aid that he invoked as 
χθονιος. Fritzsch objects that 
‘‘alio modo interrogatum est, 
alio respondetur,” and reads ov 
δῆτ᾽ ἐκεῖνος, scil. ᾽Ορέστης, com- 
paring 788 and 1457, οὐ δῆτ᾽ 
ἐκείνη y.’ So also Dobree had 
conjectured. It is not im- 
probable that ἐκεῖνον may mean 
Agamemnon: ‘it was not him 
(ὁ πατὴρ) that he meant; but’ 
&c., in which case ἔλεγε must 
be supplied from προσεῖπε. 
1145. ἐδήλου. He showed 
that by the Hermes he address- 
ed a8 χθόνιος he meant the 
Saving God (the ‘ benefactor’), 
by saying that he holds that 
office from his father, viz. from 
Ζεὺς Σωτήρ. For Hermes was 
asked σωτὴργενέσθαι ξύμμαχός τε, 
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ET. 
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ἔτι μεῖζον ἐξήμαρτες ἢ ᾿γὼ ᾿βουλόμην᾽ 


᾿ς εἰ γὰρ πατρῷον τὸ χθόνιον ἔχει γέρας, 


ΔΙ. 
Al. 
ΔΙ. 
ΑΙ. 


οὕτως ἂν εἴη πρὸς πατρὸς τυμβωρύχος. 
Διόνυσε, πίνεις οἶνον οὐκ ἀνθοσμίαν. 
λέγ᾽ Erepov αὐτῷ σὺ δ᾽ ἐπιτήρει τὸ βλάβος. 
σωτὴρ γενοῦ μοι σύμμαχός τ᾽ αἰτουμένῳ, 


1150 


ἥκω yap ἐς γὴν τήνδε καὶ κατέρχομαι. 


ET. 
ΔΙ. 


πώς δίς; 
φράσω. 


A ς «a 9 ς \ 3 ἤ 
δὶς ταυτὸν ἡμῖν εἶπεν 0 σοφὸς Αἰσχύλος. 
ET. σκόπει τὸ pny ἐγὼ δέ σοι 
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ο 3 a , . 
ἥκω yap ἐς γῆν, φησί, καὶ κατέρχομαι 
ἥκω δὲ ταυτόν ἐστι τῷ κατέρχομαι. 


ΔΙ. 


4 ‘ 3 of > ΝΜ » 
νὴ τὸν Δί᾽, ὥσπερ γ᾽ εἴ τις εἴποι γείτονι, 


χρῆσον σὺ μάκτραν, εἰ δὲ βούλει, κάρδοπον. 


ΑΙ. 


a a f 3 ? , 
ov δῆτα τοῦτό γ᾽, ὦ κατεστωμυλμένε 


1160 


ἄνθρωπε, ταὔτ᾽ ἔστ᾽, GAN ἄριστ᾽ ἐπῶν ἔχον. 


1140. τυμβωρύχος. Those who 
robbed tombs of buried trea- 
sure were, in ἃ sense, χθόνιοι, 
‘earth-grubbers,’ as it were, 
and χθόνιον γέρας will bear the 
secondary sense of ‘ a prize ob- 
tained from the earth.’ Euri- 
pides should have completed 
his objection thus: ‘if it is 
from his father that he holds 
this office of god of the dead, 
Zeus must have usurped the 

rerogatives of the powers be- 
ow;’ or, ‘ Zeus himself might 
have rather been invoked as 
Preserver.’ The exact point of 
the μείζων ἁμαρτία is left doubt- 
ful by the interruption of Dio- 
nysus. 

1150. avOooulay. The ‘bou- 
quet’ of good wine, flos vini, 
was called ἄνθος. Cf. Plut. 808, 
οἱ δ᾽ ἀμφορῆς οἴνου μέλανος ἀν- 
θοσμίον, sc. μεστοί. The sense 
is, ‘ Your joke wants flavour.’ 


1151. od δέ. Do you, Eu- 
ripides, be on the look-out for 
the fault. 

1155. σκόπει τὸ ῥῆμα, ‘con- 
sider the expression, and I will 
repeat it clearly to you.’ (Or 
perhaps, ‘but stay, I will save 
you the trouble by making it 
clear to you.’) It seems singu- 
lar that a usage so well known 
to us as κατελθεῖν, ‘to return 
from exile,’ should have seemed 
to a Greek the same as ἥκειν, 
and have required a comment 
for explaining it (1165). Doubt- 
less the criticism is a mere joke, 

1169. μάκτρα and κάρδοπος 
differ only as ‘a kneading- 
trough’ does from ‘a trough 
to knead in.’ 

1160. κατεστωμυλμένε, ‘ talk- 
ed at,’ implies μάτην, and means 
one on whom words leave no. 
impression. 

1161. ἐπῶν, ‘of verses.’ For 
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ΔΙ. 
ΑΙ. 


ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥ͂Σ 


πῶς δή; διδαξον γάρ με καθ᾽ ὅ τι δὴ λέγεις. 
ἐλθεῖν μὲν εἰς γῆν ἔσθ᾽ ὅτῳ μετῇ πάτρας" 


χωρὶς γὰρ ἄλλης συμφορᾶς ἐλήλυθεν' 
φεύγων δ᾽ ἀνὴρ ἥκει τε καὶ κατέρχεται. 1165 


ΔΙ. 
ET, 


εὖ νὴ τὸν ᾿Απόλλω. τί σὺ λέγεις, Εὐριπίδη ; 
-ov φημὶ τὸν ᾿Ορέστην κατελθεῖν οἴκαδε, 


λάθρα γὰρ ἦλθεν, οὐ πιθὼν τοὺς κυρίους. 


ΔΙ. 
ET. 


εὖ νὴ τὸν “Ἑρμῆν ὅ τι λέγεις δ᾽ οὐ μανθάνω. 
πέραινε τοίνυν ἕτερον. 


ΔΙ. ἴἔθε πέραινε σύ, 


Αἰσχύλ᾽, ἀνύσας" σὺ δ᾽ εἰς τὸ κακὸν ἀπόβλεπε. 


ΑΙ. 


τύμβου δ᾽ ἐπ ὄχθῳ τῷδε κηρύσσω πατρὶ 


κλύειν, ἀκοῦσαι. ET. τοῦθ᾽ ἕτερον αὖθις λέγει, 
κλύειν, ἀκοῦσαι, ταυτὸν ὃν σαφέστατα. 


Al, 


τεθνηκόσιν yap ἔλεγεν, ὦ μοχθηρὲ σύ, 


1175 


οἷς οὐδὲ τρὶς λέγοντες ἐξικνούμεθα. 
Ἁ \ ΄- 9. " ’ \ ’ 9 N 
av δὲ πῶς ἐποίεις τοὺς προλόγους; ET. ἐγὼ 


φράσω. 


κἄν που δὶς εἴπω ταυτόν, ἢ στοιβὴν ἴδῃς 


ταῦτ᾽ ἔστ᾽ perhaps we should read 
ταὐτόν, the ἐστὶ being supplied. 

1163. Meineke reads ἥκειν 
for ἐλθεῖν after Hirschig, and 
μετῆν for μετῇ. Neither change 
is at all necessary. ‘Any man,’ 
says Aeschylus, ‘who has civic 
rights, may be said ἐλθεῖν és 
γῆν, but not κατελθεῖν, unless 
he has returned from exile,’ 
The Attic writers do not seem 
fond of the infinitive ἥκειν. 

1168. λάθρα. This shows 
that κατελθεῖν was only applied 
to a legalreturn, and a resump- 
tion of civic rights, the Roman 
postliminium. 

1170. πέραινε, integrum ver- 
sum recita. 

1172. κηρύσσω. As Hermes 
himself was the θεών κῆρυξ, the 
poet probably wrote κηρύσσων. 


The next line might thus have 


ended with τἄμ᾽ ἀπάγγειλον 
πάθη. 
1173. τοῦθ᾽ ἕτερον. “ Here’s 


another thing he says twice,’ 
viz. as before in 1157. The 
real difference is that κλύειν 
means to hear with the outward 
ears, ἀκοῦσαι with mental in- 
telligence, as in Prom, v. 448, 
κλύοντες οὐκ ἤκονον. For αὖθις 
Meineke reads αὖ δὶς with Cobet. 

1176. τρὶς λέγοντες. So Virg. 
Aen. vi. 506, ‘et magna Manes 
ter voce vocavi.’ Od. 1x. 63, 
πρίν τινα τῶν δειλῶν ἑτάρων τρὶς 
ἕκαστον αῦσαι. The feeble and 
half animate spirits, ἀμενηνὰ 
κάρηνα, were thought to have 
a slow and languid sense of 
hearing. 

1178. στοιβὴν, ‘an expletive,’ 


BATPAXOI, 


9 aw | a as /. ees 2 

ἐνοῦσαν ἔξω Tod: λόγου, κατάπτυσον. 
\ , 3 3 ἸΡΎΨΦΩΝ 

ἴθε δὴ λέγ᾽" οὐ yap μοὐστὶν ἀλλ᾽ ἀκουστέα 


118 
1179 


a a t _ A. A 
τῶν σῶν προλόγων τῆς ὀρθότητος τῶν ἐπῶν. 


μὰ τὸν Δί᾽ οὐ δητ᾽, 


ἦν Οἰδίπους τὸ πρῶτον εὐδαίμων ἀνήρ, 


3 A . 
ἀλλὰ κακοδαίμων φύσει, 


ὅντινά γε, πρὶν φῦναι μέν, ἁπόλλων ἔφη 


ἀποκτενεῖν τὸν πατέρα, πρὶν καὶ γεγονέναι’ 
σὰ φ A 
πῶς οὗτος ἦν TO πρῶτον εὐδαίμων ἀνήρ; 1186 


ET, : 
pa τὸν Δί᾽ ov δῆτ᾽, 


εἶτ᾽ ἐγένετ᾽ αὖθις ἀθλιώτατος βροτῶν. 


9 \ e 9 , 
OU μὲν οὖν ἐπαύσατο. 


~ v4 a 
πῶς yap; ὅτε δὴ πρῶτον μὲν αὐτὸν γενόμενον 


χειμῶνος ὄντος ἐξέθεσαν ἐν ὀστράκῳ, 


1100 


cf \ 93 \ , a δ ’ 
ἵνα μὴ ᾿κτραφεὶς γένοιτο. τοῦ πατρὸς φονεύς" 
εἶθ᾽ ὡς Πόλυβον ἤρρησεν οἰδῶν τὼ πόδε" 
ἔπειτα γραῦν ἔγημεν αὐτὸς ὧν νέος, 


καὶ πρός γε τούτοις 


‘‘mere padding to my verse,’— 
᾿κατάπτυσον, supply αὐτῶν. 

ΟΠ 1180, The syntax is, οὐ γὰρ 
ἀλλὰ ἀκουστέον ἐστί μοι. Notice 
the irony of the article with 
each noun in the next verse, 

1182. ἣν Οἰδίπους. The open- 
ing verse of the Antigone of 
Euripides. 

1184. πρὶν φῦναι μὲν, ‘ before 
he was begotten,’ is to be dis- 
tinguished (unless there is 8 
joke intended at the poet’s 
tautology) from πρὶν καὶ yeyo- 
vévat, ‘ere ever he was born.’ 
The point of the μὲν is by no 
means clear. Perhaps és πρὶν 
μὲν φῦναι ἄθλιος, εἶτα δὲ ἀθλιώ- 
τατος ἐγένετο. See Plato, Protag, 

. D. 
7 PS. τὸ πρῶτον. These 
words have the emphasis, ‘ how 
could he be happy at first, when 
evil was destined to him even 
before he came into existence ?’ 


P. 


τὴν ἑαυτοῦ μητέρα" 


Fritzsch seems to have over- 
looked this. 

1188. μὰ τὸν Δί᾽ ov δῆτ᾽. This 
form of direct and somewhat 
blunt denial is purposely re- 
peated from 1183. 

1190. ἐξέθεσαν. ‘ They ex- 
posed him in a crock,’ a sort of 
extempore cradle, as in Thesm. 
(505, τὸ δ᾽ εἰσέφερε γραῦς ἐν 
χύτρᾳ τὸ παιδίον, where ἃ sup- 
posititious child is spoken of. 

1192. οἱδών. Cf. g40. Eur, 
Phoen. 26, σφυρῶν σιδηρᾶ κέντρα 
διαπείρας μέσον, ὅθεν νιν Ἑλλὰς 
ὠνόμαζεν Οἰδίπουν. ---ἔρρειν, like 
φθαρῆναι, is used of disastrous 


_or fatalexpeditions. See Pac. Ve 
@- 


1194+ The marriage of 
dipus with his mother is now 
generally understood as a solar 
legend. For, as Dr Goldziher 
says, in his ““ Mythology among 
the Hebrews,” ‘*Murders of 
parents, or children, or brothers, 


B 
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AI. νὴ τὴν Δήμητρα, χιτῶνά γ᾽ ἔχων οὔλων ἐρίων 


ὑπένερθε" 


a [οὶ 9 ’ a \ 9 “” 
Kav ταῦτα λέγων ἐξαπατήσῃ, παρὰ τοὺς ἰχθῦς 


ἀνέκυψεν. - 


εἶτ᾽ αὖ λαλιὰν ἐπιτηδεῦσαι καὶ στωμυλίαν ἐδί- 


ΑΙ. 
δαξας, 


ἣ ᾿ξεκένωσεν τάς τε παλαίστρας καὶ τὰς πυγὰς 


ἐνέτριψε 


1070 


TOV μειρακίων στωμυλλομένων, καὶ τοὺς παρά- 
βειρ ? 
λους ἀνέπεισεν 


himself in his rags he weeps 
and says he is poor.’ For the 
aorist εἴλασθὰαι it is hard to find 
any sufficient authority in the 
Attic of the old Comedy. On 
the varying forms of this word 
Cobet has a good chapter (v11!1) 
in Miscell. Crit. p. 270 seqq. 
He gives the primary verb 
Fé\Xw, but the analogy of volvo 
rather points to FeAFw. 

1067. οὕλων, ‘thick,’ ‘ felted,’ 
from the digammated root of 
the same word εἵλειν. 

1068. ἀνέκυψεν. ‘He sud- 
denly appears in sight in the 
fish-market,’ ἀνεφάνη. The ex- 
pression seems borrowed from 
the ἀναπίεσμα in the theatre, 
through which the ghosts were 
seen to ascend, or to the notion 
that necromancers could sum- 
mon a spirit to show its head 
and shoulders from the floor of 
aroom. See Plato, Theaet. p. 
171 Ρ.---ἰχθῦς, like τυρὸς, pup- 
σίναι, &c., for the place where 
such commodities were sold. 

1069. ἐπιτηδεῦσαι, i.e. ἀσκῆ- 
σα. The wrestling schools, 
Aeschylus says, are emptied 
through the superior attractions 
of the λέσχαι, those ‘lounges’ 
which Euripides himself con- 


demns a8 ἃ τερπνὸν κακὸν, Hipp. 
384. 

1070. Nub. 1052, ταῦτ᾽ ἐστί, 
ταῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖνα, d τῶν νεανίσκων ἀεὶ 
δ᾽ ἡμέρας λαλούντων πλῆρες τὸ 
βαλανεῖον ποιεῖ, κενὰς δὲ τὰς 
παλαίστρας.---ἐνέτριψε, cf, Equit. 
785, ba μὴ τρίβῃς τὴν ἐν Σαλα- 
μῖνι. Here a charge οὗ pro- 
fligacy is insinuated as a result 
of giving up the old discipline. 

1071. τοὺς wapddous, the 
marines, or perhaps, the in- 
habitants of the coast-towns 
who were drafted into the navy. 
Cf. Ach. 1158. Mitchell quotes 
πάραλον στρατὸν from Herod. 
vit. 161. According to Fritzsch, 
‘‘minime πάραλοι sunt omnium 
triremium nautae, sed tantum- 
modo nautae eius publicae 
navis, cui pomen erat rdpados.” 
He gives some reasons, in a 
clever note, for supposing that 
the conduct of these men had 
incurred especial blame at the 
battle of Arginusae, for dis- 
obeying the commands of their 
captains, and that these were 
the ἄτιμοι alluded to sup. 692. 
The poet says (absurdly, of 
course) that through the in- 
structions of Euripides they 
learned to argue with and 


BATPAXOI. 


ἀνταγορεύειν τοῖς ἄρχουσιν. 


10ὅ 


: , 3 
καίτοι τότε γ᾽, 


e ss 3 9 \ 3 
ἡνίκ ἐγὼ Cov, 
9 9 ὔ 9 3 3 A a ’ Λε 
οὐκ ἡπίσταντ᾽ αλλ ἢ μᾶξαν καλέσαι καὶ ῥυπ- 
παπαῖ εἰπεῖν. 


νὴ τὸν ᾿Απόλλω, καὶ προσπαρδεῖν γ᾽ εἰς τὸ 


καὶ μινθῶσαι τὸν ξύσσιτον, κἀκβὰς τινὰ λωπο- 


1075 


νῦν δ᾽ ἀντιλέγει κοὐκέτ᾽ ἐλαύνων πλεῖ δευρὶ 


ΔΙ. 
στόμα τῷ θαλάμακι, 
δυτῆσαι" 
‘> 2 Aa 
καὖθις ἐκεῖσε. 
ΑΙ. 


Ι ἣ te) 9 tA / 9 4 
ποίων δὲ κακῶν οὐκ αἴτιός ἐστ᾽: 


9 A ’ 9 φ 
οὐ προαγωγοὺς κατέδειξ᾽ οὗτος, 


καὶ τικτούσας ἐν τοῖς. ἱεροῖς, 


1080 


‘ ; a“ 3 a) 
καὶ μυγνυμένας τοῖσιν ἀδελφοῖς, 
καὶ φασκούσας οὐ ζὴν τὸ ζῆν; 


contradict their commanders, 
whereas in old times they could 
do little more than ask for 
their ration and call out ‘ Row, 
brothers, Row!’ Compare Ir- 
παπαῖ, the cry of the cavaliers, 
Equit. 602, and the labial sound 
wor sup. 180 with our hip, hip 
&e. 

1074. ἐς τὸ στόμα. The al- 
lusion, though a coarse one, is 
important as showing how close 
to the back of a rower on the 

da, or cross-bits, was the 

ead of the θαλάμαξ (θαλαμίτης) 
sitting on the lowest benches 
within the hold. 

1075. Cobet’s reading «dx- 
βάντες i8 ingenious and pro- 
bable. 

1076. ἀντιλέγει κοὐκέτ᾽ ἔλαύ- 
νων πλεῖ Bergk and Meineke. 
ἀντιλέγειν κοὐκέτ᾽ ἐλαύνειν, καὶ 
πλεῖν Dindorf. ἀντιλέγει, Kov- 
ker ἐλαύνει, καὶ πλεῖ Bothe. 
ἀντιλέγειν, κοὐκετ᾽ ἐλαύνων πλεῖν 


Fritzsch. The MSS. vary be- 
tween the infinitive and the 
present. The singular, as Bothe 
observes, may refer to ἐκβάς. 
But if this is to be a tetrame- 
ter verse, and not two dimeter 
anapaestics, ἐλαύνων seems 8 
necessary correction. The sail- 
ing seems opposed to the row- 
ing, as giving the sailors less 
trouble. 

1079. προαγωγοὺς, 6.8. 88 
the nurse in the Hippolytus. 

1080. τικτούσας. Auge was 
said to have given birth to a 
child by Hercules in the temple 
or precinct of Athena. A simi- 
lar story is told of Creiisa and 
Ion, who brought the infant 
and exposed it in a grotto under 
the Acropolis at Athens, Eur. 
Ion 16. 

1081. ἀδελφοῖς. See sup. 850. 

1082. οὐ ζῆν x.7.r. In the 
play of the Polyidus he had 
said ris δ᾽ οἷδεν εἰ τὸ ζῆν μέν 
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᾿ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥ͂Σ 


9 3 [ e , e (a) 
κἀτ ἐκ τούτων ἡ πόλις ἡμῶν 
ὑπογραμματέων ἀνεμεστώθη, 


καὶ βωμολόχων δημοπιθήκων, 


1085 


ἐξαπατώντων τὸν δῆμον ἀεί" 
λαμπάδα δ᾽ οὐδεὶς οἷός τε φέρειν 
ὑπ᾽ ἀγυμνασίας ἔτι νυνί. 


ΔΙ. 


μὰ Δί᾽ οὐ δῆθ᾽, ὥστ᾽ ἐπαφαυάνθην 
Παναθηναίοισι γελῶν, ὅτε δὴ 


βραδὺς ἄνθρωπός τις ἔθει κύψας 

λευκός, πίων, ὑπολειπόμενος, 

καὶ δεινὰ ποιῶν" καθ᾽ οἱ Καὶ ἢ 
νὰ ποιῶν κἀθ᾽ οἱ ἹΚεραμῆς 


ἐστι κατθανεῖν, τὸ κατθανεῖν δὲ 
ζῆν, which is quoted by Plato, 
Gorg. p. 492 E, where see Dr 
Thompson’s note. In the Phri- 
zus (frag. 821), the same ques- 
tion is put, ris δ᾽ olde, εἰ ζῆν 
τοῦθ᾽, ὃ κέκληται θανεῖν, τὸ ζῆν 
δὲ θνήσκειν ἐστί; Seo inf. 1477. 
The doctrine, perhaps Orphic, 
is remarkable, that the real life 
began after the soul had left 
the body. 

1086. Meineke omits this 
verse on the suggestion of 
Bergk, who says, ‘fort. sub- 
dititius est.’ The demagogues 
are called ‘players of mon- 
key’s tricks on the people’ 
from their wheedling ways, 
with a joke, perhaps, on δῆμον 
τείθειν. Cf. Ach. 907, ἅπερ 
πίθακον ἀλιτρίας πολλᾶς πλέων. 

1089. αὐαίνειν would seem 
to have taken the aspirate as 
in ἀφεύειν, ἀφαύειν, though we 
have παρὰ τὸν Αὐαίνου λίθον 
sup. 194. Compare ἐφιάλλειν 
and ᾿Εφιάλτης. Fritzsch and 
Bergk read wore γ᾽ ἀφαυάνθην, 
Meineke Wore γ᾽ ἀφηνάνθην, with 
Hermann. The ἐπὶ may imply 
the amusement felt on the oc- 


casion, or at the event. But 
the MSS. vary between ἐπαῴ. 
and dad. or ared. Curtius (Gr. 
Etym. 1. 396) says there was 
an original 8, and he compares 
our sear. 

1092. ὑπολειπόμενος, ‘ getting 
more and more behind in the 
race. 80. Theocr, x. 3, ἀλλ᾽ 
ὑπολείπῃ, ὥσπερ bis ποίμνας, τᾶς 
τὸν πόδα κάκτος ἔτυψε. 

1093. οἱ Κεραμῆς, the mem- 
bers of the deme Cerameicus. 
See sup. 129. This passage is 
one of the principal sources of 
our scant knowledge of the Lam- 
padephoria. From it we may 
infer thus much; that the run- 
ner had to run quickly to keep 
up with the rest, but at the 
same time he was bound to 
keep his torch alight so as to 
hand it to another. If it went 
out, he retired from the race; 
but here the fat little man is 
so teased by the spectators that 
he purposely blows out his own 
torch and gives up the contest. 
The graceful bearing of the 
torch was inculcated, as Bothe 
shows after others from Xén. 
de redit, Ath, rv. §2. 
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9 n 4 ’ 9 3 ry 
ἐν ταῖσι WuNaLS παίουσ avTOU 


γαστέρα, πλευράς, λαγόνας, πυγήν" 


1095 


4 \ f “Ὁ ! 
ὁ δὲ τυπτόμενος ταῖσι πλατείαις 


ὑποπερδόμενος 


φυσῶν τὴν λαμπάδ᾽ ἔφευγε. 

μέγα τὸ πρᾶγμα, πολὺ τὸ νεῖκος, ἁδρὸς ὁ πόλε- 
μος ἔρχεται. 

χαλεπὸν οὖν ἔργον διαιρεῖν, 


ΧΟ. 


» 


στρ. 
I100 


e e N 4 
ὅταν ὁ μὲν τείνῃ βιαίως, 


ὁ δ᾽ 


τορώς. 


ἐπαναστρέφειν δύνηται κἀπερείδεσθαι 


ἀλλὰ μὴ ᾽ν ταὐτῷ καθῆσθον' 
εἰσβολαὶ γάρ εἶσι πολλαὶ χἄάτεραι σοφισμάτων. 


Ψ : φΦ δ 9 ἡ 
ὁ τι περ οὖν ἔχετον ἐρίζειν, 


1105 


λέγετον, ὄπιτον, ava δ᾽ ἔρεσθον 


1094. ἀν ταῖσι πύλαις. ‘*In- 
telligendum est Dipylum,—alio 
nomine αἱ Kepapecxal πύλαι sive 
al τοῦ Κεραμεικοῦ πύλαι dictum.” 
Fritzsch. 

1096. πλατείαις, Β6. χερσί. 

1097. Thiersch and others 
construe ὑποπερδόμενος φυσῶν. 

1ορ9. ἁδρὸς, ‘in full force,’ 
‘ripe and ready for action,’ is 
nearly the Latin grandis, ‘ full- 
grown.’ It is here a synonym 
of μέγας, already used as an 
epithet to πρᾶγμα. 

IL00. χαλεπὸν ἔργον. Supply 
ἔσται, on account of the sub- 
junctives following. Perhaps 
however the sense is general, 
ὁ μὲν and ὁ δὲ representing any 
imaginary combatants ; and this 
view is rather supported by the 
addition of δύνηται. The meta- 
phoris from military evolutions. 
Cf. Equit. 244, ἀλλ’ ἀμύνου, 
κἀπαναστρέφου πάλωυ. 


1103. ἐν ταύτῳ. “ΝΘ mo- 


ramini in eodem gyro.” Bothe. 
The contest is not to be dull and 
monotonous, but every shift of 
eloquence and argument is to 
be tried, as in the ἀντιλογίαι of 
the Sophists. --ἐσβολαὶ, of. 956. 

1106. ἔπιτον, ‘proceed to the 
attack;’ Ach. 627, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπο- 
δύντες ue ἀναπαίστοις ἐπίωμεν. 
— ἀνὰ δ᾽ ἔρεσθον, “ put questions 
about things old and new.’ 
This is Bergk’s and Meineke’s 
reading for dvadéperov of the 
MSS., ἀναδέρεσθον Bothe and 
Dindorf ; but this, though it 
may in itself mean ‘submit to 
be flayed,’ does not suit the 
accusatives following. Fritzsch 
reads xavadéperov, with this ex- 
planation: ‘ sententia haec est, 
λέγετον ἔπιτον τὰ καινὰ, καἀναδέ- 
βετον τὰ παλαιά, Etenim ἀναδέ- 
pecv nihil aliud est quam odiosae 
rei memoriam refricare,” refer- 
ring to Lucian, Pseudologist. 
6, 20. 
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Ta Te παλαιὰ καὶ τὰ καινά, 
κἀποκινδυνεύετον λεπτόν TL καὶ σοφὸν λέγειν. 
εἰ δὲ τοῦτο καταφοβεῖσθον, μή τις ἀμαθία 


προσῇ 


a , e A 
τοῖς θεωμένοισιν, ws τὰ 


avr. 
1110 


λεπτὰ μὴ γνῶναι λεγόντοιν, 
μηδὲν ὀρρωδεῖτε τοῦθ᾽" ὡς οὐκ ἔθ᾽ οὕτω ταῦτ᾽ 


ἔχει. 


ἐστρατευμένοι γάρ εἶσι, 
βιβλίον τ᾽ ἔχων ἕκαστος μανθάνει τὰ δεξιά" 


U ¢ 
ai φύσεις τ᾽ ἄλλως κράτισται, 


IIIS 


νῦν δὲ Kal παρηκόνηνται. 
᾿ μηδὲν οὖν δείσητον, ἀλλὰ 
’ 3 4 ’ ed 9 fu 9 e 
πάντ᾽ ἐπέξιτον, θεατῶν γ᾽ οὕνεχ᾽ ὡς ὄντων 


σοφῶν. 


ET. καὶ μὴν ἐπ᾽ αὐτοὺς τοὺς προλόγους σοι τρέ- 


Ψψομαι, 


ὅπως τὸ πρῶτον τῆς τρωγῳδίας μέρος 


1120 


΄ 3 A a A A 
πρώτιστον αὐτοῦ βασανιῶ τοῦ δεξιοῦ. 
4 A A 9 3 a 4 A Ul 
ασαφῆς yap nv ἐν TH φράσει τῶν πραγμάτων. 


1112. οὐκέτικιτ,λ. The ‘march 
of intellect’ in ‘ young Athens’ 
has been so great, that every 
one now is literary, δεινὸς and 
δεξιὸς, and has seen the world 
in the course of the many mili- 
tary expeditions. Cf. 1076. On 
the new use of written books 
gee sup. 53. 


1115. Κράτισται, 80, πάντων 
'Ἑλλήνων. 
1119. σοι. The Rav. and 


others have cov. But, asFritzsch 
observes, Dionysus is addressed, 
Aeschylus being spoken of in 
the third person. 

1121. αὐτοῦ. Perhaps, rpw- 
τιστα τούτου x.7.’. Euripides 


regards his own practice of tell- 
ing the spectators at the outset 
the general plot of his plays as 
so much gain in point of clear 
exposition of the subject, φράσις 
τῶν πραγμάτων. The want of 
this, he argues, is a fault in Aes- 
chylus. Yet it is but the verbal 
obscurity in the opening lines 
of one play that is cavilled at, 
Perhaps, but for the criticism 
of Aristophanes, no modern 
would have regarded Euripides’ 
treatment of his prologues as 
a fault. 
1122. 
verse, 


Meineke omits this 
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ΔΙ. 
ΑΙ. 
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καὶ ποῖον αὐτοῦ βασανιεῖς ; ET. πολλοὺς πάνυ. 
ry lA A 3 3 ’ ’ 

πρῶτον δέ μοι τὸν ἐξ ᾿Ορεστείας λέγε. 

ἄγε δὴ σιώπα Twas ἀνήρ. λέγ, Αἰσχύλε, 1125 

Ἑρμῆ χθόνιε, πατρῷ᾽ ἐποπτεύων κράτη, 


᾿σωτὴρ γενοῦ μου σὐμμαχός τ᾽ αἰτουμένῳ. 
ἤκω yap ἐς γῆν τήνδε καὶ κατέρχομαι. 
τούτων ἔχεις ψέγειν τε; ET. πλεῖν ἡ δωδεκα. 


ΑΙ. 
ET. 
AI. 

μέλει. 


1123. καὶ ποῖον κιτ.ιλ. The 
formula implies incredulity that 
he will proceed to the test. 

1124. τὸν ἐξ x.7.A. Both the 
Agamemnon and the Eumeni- 
des, the other plays of the 
trilogy here. called Orestea, 
have prologues of some length. 
So Δυκουργεία (Thesm. 135), 
’Odvocela, Δολωνεία &c. It has 
been suggested (Journal of Phil- 
ology, No. 14, p. 280) that the 
word is here another name of the 
Choephoroe. The opening verses 
of that play are selected evi- 
dently because they present 
some real grounds for objecting. 
The selection is fortunate for 
us, who have lost a part of the 
prologue as it existed in the 
Medicean MS. 

1126. πατρῴα κράτη. Euri- 
pides asks (1141) if this means 
‘having in your regard (or keep- 
ing in sight) the victory gained 
by Clytemnestra over Agamem- 
non.’ The words may also mean 
μ) ‘who dost superintend the 

uties entrusted to thee by thy 
sire,’ or (2) ‘who dost keep in 
thy watchful care the kingly 
power my father had in life,’ 
or (3) ‘who dost survey this 


ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ πάντα ταῦτά γ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ἀλλ᾽ ἢ τρία. 
ἔχει δ᾽ ὅκαστον εἴκοσίν γ᾽ ἁμαρτίας, 
ὁρᾷς ὅτι ληρεῖς; ET. ἀλλ᾽ ὀλίγον γέ μοι 


1131 


royal palace in which my father 
was king.’ It is to be observed 
that Aeschylus gives the first 
of these as his own meaning, v. 
1146. Mitchell also prefers the 
meaning marked (1), Fritzsch, 
after Aristarchus, adopts (2). 
1132. This verse, which oc- 
curred after 1136, was trans- 
ferred to this place by Bergk, 
who also gave ἀλλ᾽ ὀλίγον γε 
x,7.\. to Euripides instead of 
to Dionysus. It may be doubted 
if the words are not more suited 
to the silly critic who has been 
advising Aeschylus to be silent. 
Nor is there any reason why 
ληρεῖς should not be applied 
to the threat in 1134, “ praeter 
tres illos iambicos versus etiam 
plurium reus eris, h.e. plures 
perstringentur tui iambici ver- 
sus ” (Bothe). Meineke includes 
in brackets Αἰσχύλε--- μέλει, “ut 
suspectos.” Fritzsch, after ἐὰν 
πείθῃ Ὑ ἐμοὶ, reads Al. ὁρᾷς ὅτι 
Anpets; Δι. ἀλλ᾽ ὀλίγον γέ μοι 
μέλει. Ed. εὐθὺς γὰρ κ. τ.λ. 
This arrangement also has the 
advantage of πῶς pis μ᾽ ἁμαρ- 
τειν following next after ἡμάρτη- 
κεν. When Dionysus had threat- 
ened Aeschylus. with a still 


110 
ΔΙ. 


ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥ͂Σ 


Αἰσχύλε, παραινῶ σοι σιωπᾶν εἰ δὲ μή, 


πρὸς τρισὶν ἰαμβείοισι προσοφείλων φανεῖ. 


ΑΙ. 
ET. 


ἐγὼ σιωπῶ τῷδ᾽ ; ΔΙ. ἐὰν πείθῃ γ᾽ ἐμοί, 1135 
εὐθὺς γὰρ ἡμάρτηκεν οὐράνιον ὅσον. 
ΑΙ. πῶς dys μ᾽ ἁμαρτεῖν; 


ET. αὖθις ἐξ ἀρχῆς 


λέγε. 
ΑΙ. Ἑ,ρμῆ χθόνιε, πατρῷ᾽ ἐποπτεύων κράτη. 
ET. οὔκουν ᾿Ορέστης τοῦτ᾽ ἐπὶ τῷ τύμβῳ λέγει 
τῷ τοῦ πατρὸς τεθνεῶτος; AI. οὐκ ἄλλως 
λέγω. [140 
ET. πότερ᾽ οὖν τὸν Ἑρμῆν, ὡς 6 πατὴρ ἀπώλετο 


αὐτοῦ βιαίως ἐκ γυναικείας χερὸς 
δόλοις λαθραίοις, ταῦτ᾽ ἐποπτεύειν ἔφη ; 
ΑΙ. οὐ δῆτ᾽ ἐκεῖνον, ἀλλὰ τὸν ᾿Εριούνιον 
“Epunv χθόνιον προσεῖπε, κἀδήλου λέγων 1145 
ὁτιὴ πατρῷον τοῦτο κέκτηται γέρας. 


greater discomfiture (1133) the 
poet replies, ‘ Nonsense!’ to 
which Dionysus retorts that he 
does'nt care if if is nonsense. 
But παραινῶ σοι σιωπᾶν has no 
intelligible reference, if it fol- 
lows 1131. 

1135. τῷδε. ‘ For this man.’ 
Compare ἐγὼ πρίωμαι τῴδε, inf. 
1229. 

1136. εὐθὺς γάρ. The γὰρ 
refers to v. 1131. By the ar- 
rangement of Bergk, πώς dys μ 
duaprety appropriately follows 
next, as it naturally should. 

1842, 3. Hermann supposes 
this to be in part a quotation 
from the prologue, 

οὗ δὴ βιαίως ἐκ γυναικείας χερὸς 
δόλοις λαθραίοις οὑμὸς ὄλλυται 
πατήρ. 

1144. ἐκεῖνον, 80, τὸν δόλιον. 
The sense of the previous ques- 
tion is, ‘Did he mean that 
Hermes, as the god of craft, 


was 8 witness of Agamemnon’s 
death by the cunning of a. 
woman?’ The reply is, ‘No, not 
that Hermes,—it was the god of 
Ready Aid that he invoked as 
χθονιος. Fritzsch objects that 
‘‘alio modo interrogatum est, 
alio respondetur,” and reads ov 
δῆτ᾽ ἐκεῖνος, scil. ’Opéorys, com- 
paring 788 and 1457, ov δῆτ᾽ 
ἐκείνη y.’ So also Dobree had 
conjec It is not im- 
probable that ἐκεῖνον may mean 
Agamemnon: ‘it was not him 
(ὁ πατὴρ) that he meant; but’ 
&c., in which case ἔλεγε must 
be supplied from προσεῖπε. 
1145. é3)rov. He showed 
that i the Hermes he address- 
ed a8 χθόνιος he meant the 
Saving God (the ‘ benefactor’), 
by saying that he holds that 
office from his father, viz. from 
Ζεὺς Σωτήρ. For Hermes was 
asked σωτὴργενέσθαι ξύμμαχός τε, 


BATPAXOI. 


ET. 
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ἔτι μεῖζον ἐξήμαρτες ἢ ᾿γὼ ᾿βουλόμην". 


εἰ γὰρ πατρῷον τὸ χθόνιον ἔχει γέρας, 


ΔΙ. 
Al. 
ΔΙ. 
ΑΙ, 


ef a \ \ t 
οὕτως av εἴη πρὸς πατρὸς τυμβωρύχος. 
Διόνυσε, πίνεις οἶνον οὐκ ἀνθοσμίαν. 

roe 2 A, 4 9 9 , \ , 
λέγ ἕτερον αὐτῷ᾽ σὺ δ᾽ ἐπιτήρει τὸ BAaBos. 
σωτὴρ γενοῦ μοι σύμμαχός τ᾽ αἰτουμένῳ, 


[150 


ἥκω γὰρ ἐς γῆν τήνδε καὶ κατέρχομαι. 


ET. 
AI. 


πώς ois; 
φράσω. 


δὶς ταυτὸν ἡμῖν εἶπεν 6 σοφὸς Αἰσχύλος. 
ET. σκόπει τὸ pnw’ ἐγὼ δέ σοι 


1155 


ἥκω yap ἐς γῆν, φησί, καὶ κατέρχομαι' 
ἥκω δὲ ταυτόν ἐστι τῷ κατέρχομαι. 


ΔΙ. 


AY Α 9 of 3 v » / 
νὴ tov Al’, ὥσπερ γ᾽ εἴ τις εἴποι γείτονι, 


χρῆσον σὺ μάκτραν, εἰ δὲ βούλει, κάρδοπον. 


ΑΙ. 


3 a a ἢ 9 ? lA 
ov δῆτα τοῦτό γ᾽, ὦ κατεστωμυλμένε 


1160 


ἄνθρωπε, ταὔτ᾽ ἔστ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ ἄριστ᾽ ἐπῶν ἔχον. 


1149. τυμβωρύχος. Those who 
robbed tombs of buried trea- 
sure were, in ἃ sense, χθόνιοι, 
‘earth-grubbers,’ as it were, 
and χθόνιον γέρας will bear the 
secondary sense of ‘ a prize ob- 
tained from the earth.’ Euri- 
pides should have completed 
his objection thus: ‘if it is 
from his father that he holds 
this office of god of the dead, 
Zeus must have usurped the 

rerogatives of the powers be- 
ow;’ or, ‘ Zeus himself might 
have rather been invoked as 
Preserver.’ The exact point of 
the μείζων ἁμαρτία is left doubt- 
ful by the interruption of Dio- 
nysus. 

1150. ἀνθοσμίαν. The ‘ bou- 
quet’ of good wine, jflos vini, 
was called ἄνθος. Cf. Plut. 808, 
οἱ δ᾽ ἀμφορῆς olvov μέλανος ἀν- 
θοσμίου, sc. μεστοί. The sense 
is, ‘ Your joke wants flavour.’ 


1151. od δέ. Do you, Eu- 
ripides, be on the look-out for 
the fault. 

1155. σκόπει τὸ ῥῆμα, ‘con- 
sider the expression, and I will 
repeat it clearly to you.’ (Or 
perhaps, ‘but stay, I will save 
you the trouble by making it 
clear to you.’) It seems singu- 
lar that a usage so well known 
to us as κατελθεῖν, ‘to return 
from exile,’ should have seemed 
to a Greek the same as ἥκειν, 
and have required a comment 
for explaining it (1165). Doubt- 
less the criticism is a mere joke, 

1189. μάκτρα and κάρδοπος 
differ only as ‘a kneading- 
trough’ does from ‘a trough 
to knead in.’ 

1160. κατεστωμυλμένε, ‘ talk- 
ed at,’ implies μάτην, and means 
one on whom words leave no 
impression. 

1161. ἐπῶν, ‘of verses.’ For 
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ΔΙ. πῶς δή: διδαξον γάρ με καθ᾽ ὅ τι δὴ λέγεις, 

ΑΙ. ἐλθεῖν μὲν εἰς γῆν ἔσθ᾽ ὅτῳ μετῇ πάτρας" 
χωρὶς γὰρ ἄλλης συμφορᾶς ἐλήλυθεν' 
φεύγων δ᾽ ἀνὴρ ἥκει τε καὶ κατέρχεται. 1165 


ΔΙ. εὖ νὴ τὸν ᾿Απόλλω. 


τί σὺ λέγεις, Ἐρυπίδη ; 


ET. . οὐ φημὶ τὸν ᾿Ορέστην κατελθεῖν οἴκαδε: 
λάθρα γὰρ ἦλθεν, οὐ πιθὼν τοὺς κυρίους. 

ΔΙ. εὖ νὴ τὸν “Ἑρμῆν ὅ τι λέγεις δ᾽ οὐ μανθάνω. 

ET. πέραινε τοίνυν ἕτερον. ΔΙ. ἴθε πέραινε σύ, 
Αἰσχύλ᾽, ἀνύσας" σὺ δ᾽ εἰς τὸ κακὸν ἀπόβλεπε. 

AI. τύμβου δ᾽ én’ ὄχθῳ τῷδε κηρύσσω πατρὶ 
κλύειν, ἀκοῦσαι. ET. τοῦθ᾽ ἕτερον αὖθις λέγει, 
κλύειν, ἀκοῦσαι, ταυτὸν ὃν σαφέστατα. 

ΑΙ, τεθνηκόσιν yap ἔλεγεν, ὦ μοχθηρὲ σύ, 1175 
οἷς οὐδὲ τρὶς λέγοντες ἐξικνούμεθα. 
σὺ δὲ πῶς ἐποίεις τοὺς προλόγους; ET. ἐγὼ 


φράσω. 


κἂν που δὶς εἴπω ταυτόν, ἢ στοιβὴν ἴδῃς 


ταῦτ᾽ ἔστ᾽ perhaps we should read 
ταὐτόν, the ἐστὶ being supplied. 

1163. Meineke reads ἥκειν 
for ἐλθεῖν after Hirschig, and 
μετῆν for μετῇ. Neither change 
is at all necessary. ‘ Any man,’ 
says Aeschylus, ‘who has civic 
rights, may be said ἐλθεῖν és 
γῆν, but not κατελθεῖν, unless 
he has returned from exile.’ 
The Attic writers do not seem 
fond of the infinitive ἥκειν. 

1168. λάθρα. This shows 
that κατελθεῖν was only applied 
to a legal return, and a resump- 
tion of civic rights, the Roman 
postliminium. 

1170. πέραινε, integrum ver- 
sum recita. 

1172. κηρύσσω. As Hermes 
himself was the θεών κῆρυξ, the 
poet probably wrote κηρύσσων. 


The next line might thus have 
ended with τἄμ᾽ ἀπάγγειλον 
πάθη. 

1173. τοῦθ᾽ ἕτερον. ‘ Here’s 
another thing he says twice,’ 
viz. a8 before in 1157. The 
real difference is that κλύειν 
means to hear with the outward 
ears, ἀκοῦσαι with mental in- 
telligence, as in Prom, v. 448, 
κλύοντες οὐκ ἤκουον. For αὖθις 
Meineke reads αὖ δὶς with Cobet. 

1176. τρὶς λέγοντες. So Virg, 
Aen. vi. 506, ‘et magna Manes 
ter voce vocavi.’ Od. 1x. 65, 
πρίν τινα τῶν δειλῶν ἑτάρων τρὶς 
ἕκαστον ἀῦσαι. The feeble and 
half animate spirits, ἀμενηνὰ 
κάρηνα, were thought to have 
a slow and languid sense of 
hearing. 

1178. στοιβὴν, ‘an expletive,’ 


BATPAXOI, 


9 a ow A yf. ἜΜΕΝ ; 
ἐνοῦσαν ἔξω tod: λόγου, κατάπτυσον. 
ἴθε δὴ λέγ᾽ οὐ yap μοὐστὶν ἀλλ᾽ ἀκουστέα 
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1179 


a a tA 7 vn . 9 A A 4 A : 
τῶν σῶν προλοόγων τῆς ορθότητος τῶν ἐπῶν. 


μὰ τὸν Δί᾽ οὐ δηὴτ᾽, 


ἦν Οἰδίπους τὸ πρῶτον εὐδαίμων ἀνήρ, 


9 A 5 
αλλὰ κακοδαίμων φύσει, 


ὄντινά γε, πρὶν φῦναι μέν, ἁπόλλων ἔφη 


ἀποκτενεῖν τὸν πατέρα, πρὶν καὶ γεγονέναι’ 
a 9 A 
πῶς οὗτος ἦν TO πρῶτον εὐδαίμων ἀνήρ: 1186 


ET, : 
pa τὸν Δί᾽ ov δῆτ᾽, 


εἶτ᾽ ἐγένετ᾽ αὖθις ἀθλιώτατος βροτῶν. 


> 4 9 9 U 
OU μεν οὖν ETTAUTATO. 


A aa ¢ δὴ a \ 2 \ ’ 
TOS Yap, OTE OF) TTPWTOV μὲν AUTOY γενομένον 


a μ4 
χειμῶνος ὄντος ἐξέθεσαν ἐν ὀστράκῳ, 


1190 


a \ 9 ‘ 4 A ‘ ’ 
ἵνα μὴ ᾿κτραφεὶς γένοιτο. τοῦ πατρὸς φονεύς" 
εἶθ᾽ ὡς Πόλυβον ἤρρησεν οἰδῶν τὼ πόδε" 
ἔπειτα γραῦν ἔγημεν αὐτὸς ὧν νέος, 


καὶ πρός γε τούτοις 


‘‘mere padding to my verse,’— 
᾿κατάπτυσον, supply αὐτῶν. 
1180. Thesyntax is, οὐ γὰρ 
ἀλλὰ ἀκουστέον ἐστί μοι. Notice 
the irony of the article with 
each noun in the next verse, 

1182. ἣν Οἰδίπους. The open- 
ing verse of the Antigone of 
Euripides. 

1184. πρὶν φῦναι μὲν, ‘ before 
he was begotten,’ is to be dis- 
tinguished (unless there is 8 
joke intended at the poet's 
tautology) from πρὶν καὶ yeyo- 
vévat, ‘ere ever he was born.’ 
The point of the μὲν is by no 
means clear. Perhaps $s πρὶν 
μὲν φῦναι ἄθλιος, εἶτα δὲ ἀθλιώ- 
τατος ἐγένετο. See Plato, Protag, 

; D, 
‘ ΓΑ τὸ πρῶτον. These 
words have the emphasis, ‘ how 
could he be happy at jirst, when 
evil was destined to him even 
before he came into existence ?” 


P. 


τὴν ἑαυτοῦ μητέρα" 


Fritzsch seems to have over- 
looked this. 

1188. μὰ τὸν Δί᾽ ov δῆτ᾽. This 
form of direct and somewhat 
blunt denial is purposely re- 
peated from 1183. 

1190. ἐξέθεσαν. ‘ They ex- 
posed him in a crock,’ a sort of 
extempore cradle, as in Thesm. 
505, τὸ δ᾽ εἰσέφερε γραῦς ἐν 
χύτρᾳ τὸ παιδίον, Where ἃ sup- 
posititious child is spoken of. 

1192. oldu». Cf. g40. Eur, 
Phoen, 26, σφυρῶν» σιδηρᾶ κέντρα 
διαπείρας μέσον, ὅθεν νιν Ἑλλὰς 
ὠνόμαζεν Οἰδίπουν.---ἔρρειν, like 
φθαρῆναι, is used of disastrous 
or fatalexpeditions. See Pac. Ne 

1194. The marriage of Oce- 
dipus with his mother is now 
generally understood as a solar 
legend. For, as Dr Goldziher 
says, in his “‘ Mythology among 
the Hebrews,” ‘*Murders of 
parents, or children, or brothers, 
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εἶτ᾽ ἐξετύφλωσεν αὑτόν. Al. εὐδαίμων ἄρ᾽ ἣν, 


4 3 ’ “᾿ 4. 3 

εἰ κἀστρατήγησέν γε per ᾿Ἐρασινίδου. 
ληρεῖς ἐγὼ δὲ τοὺς προλόγους καλῶς ποιώ. 
καὶ μὴν μὰ τὸν Δί᾽ οὐ κατ᾽ ἔπος γέ σου κνίσω 


EY. 
ΑΙ. 


[1906 


τὸ phy ἕκαστον, ἀλλὰ σὺν τοῖσιν θεοῖς 1109 
4 ͵ δ , αν. 
ἀπὸ ληκυθίου σον τοὺ; προλόγους διαφθερώ. 


ET, 


ἀπὸ ληκυθίου av τοὺς ἐμούς; AI. ἑνὸς μόνου. 


ποιεῖς γὰρ οὕτως ὥστ᾽ ἐναρμόττειν ἅπαν, 
Α ’ ’ , 

καὶ κωδάριον καὶ ληκύθιον καὶ θυλάκιον, 

ἐν τοῖς ἰαμβείοισι, δείξω δ᾽ αὐτίκα. 


ET. 
λέγειν. 


battles between brothers, sexual 
love and union between children 
and parents, form the chief 
plot of all myths, and by their 
manifold shades have produced 
that variety in our race’s earli- 
est observations of nature which 
we encounter in the thousand 
colours of the myth,” 

1195. ἢν, 88 the Romans say 
miser erat for fuisset. 

1196. ‘Epacwldov. He was 
one of the generals who were 
put to death after the battle of 
the Arginusae. See Cox, Hist. 
11. p. 566. ““ Erasinidem autem 
propterea elegit, quod imprimis 
atrociter in eum saevitum est, 
Xen. Hellen. vit. 2.” (Dr Holden 
Onomast. p. 813 from Fritzsch), 

1198. κατ᾽ ἔπος. ‘I will not 
pull to pieces each expression, 
verse by verse, but, please 
heaven! I will demolish your 
prologues by —an oil-pot !’— 
‘You demolish my prologues, 
and that by an oil-pot!’ ex- 
claims Euripides in amaze. 

1202, ἅπαν should rather be 
πᾶν, ‘anything,’ i.e. any word 
of the same metrical character. 
The charge of monotony brought 


ἰδού, ov δείξεις; AI. φημί, ΔΙ. καὶ δὴ χρὴ 


1205 


against the prologues of Eu- 
ripides seems to consist in a 
proper name standing first, or 
in the first line, followed by a 
participial clause, with the verb 
closing the sentence. None of 
the extant plays of this poet, 
except that quoted, the Iph. 


. in Tauris, furnish instances of 


the syntax in question, so that 
it is likely the criticism has no 
more foundation than a malici- 
ous joke, Fritzsch reads καὶ 
θύλακον, objecting that no tii- 
meter iambic has a tribrach in 
in the last syllable. He thinks 
the Schol. read θύλακον, and 
that the common-place mean- 
ing is rather the point than 
the diminutive form of the 
words. There are some grounds 
for thinking that words like 
θυλάκιον were sometimes pro- 
nounced by the Greeks like 
θυλάκοιν, by hyperthesis of the 


‘t So perhaps we may defend 


Eur. Ion 602, τῶν δ᾽ αὖ λογίων τε 
χρωμένων τε τῇ πόλει κ-τ.λ, 

1205. καὶ δὴ, ‘at once.’ 
Soph. Oed. Col. 31, καὶ δὴ μὲν 
τῇ παρόντα. See also Eccles. 
786. 
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ET, 
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Αὔγυπτος, ὡς ὁ πλεῖστος ἔσπαρται λόγος, 


ξὺν παισὶ πεντήκοντα ναυτίλῳ πλάτῃ 
ἼΑργος κατασχὼν AI, ληκύθιον ἀπώλεσεν, 


ET, 
ΔΙ, 
ET. 


τουτὶ τί ἦν τὸ ληκύθιον; οὐ κλαύσεται; 
λέγ᾽ ἕτερον αὐτῷ πρόλογον, ἵνα καὶ γνῶ πάλιν. 
Διένυσος, ὃς θύρσοισι καὶ νεβρῶν δοραῖς 1211 


καθαπτὸς ἐν πεύκαισι ἸΠαρνασὸν κάτα 
πηδᾷ χορεύων AI. ληκύθιον ἀπώλεσεν.᾽ 


ΔΙ. 
ET. 


οἴμοι πεπλήγμεθ᾽ αὖθις ὑπὸ τῆς ληκύθου.. 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲν ἔσται πρᾶγμα’ πρὸς γὰρ τουτονὶ 


τὸν πρόλογον οὐχ ἕξει προσάψαι λήκυθον. 1216 
οὐκ ἔστιν ὅστις πάντ᾽ ἀνὴρ εὐδαιμονεῖ" 

ἢ γὰρ πεφυκὼς ἐσθλὸς οὐκ ἔχει βίον, 
. ἢ δυσγενὴς ὧν AI. ληκύθιον ἀπώλεσεν. 


ΔΙ. Ἑὐριπίδη, EY. τί ἔστιν; 


δοκεῖ" 


ΔΙ. ὑφέσθαι μοι 
1220 


τὸ ληκύθιον γὰρ τοῦτο πνευσεῖται πολύ. 
ET. οὐδ᾽ ἂν μὰ τὴν Δήμητρα φροντίσαιμί ye 


1206. The lines here quoted 
were the beginning of the first 
edition of the Archelaus of 
Euripides.—xaracxay, like rpoc- 
σχὼν, is used of the bringing a 
ship as it were down to the 
shore. More usually κατασχεῖν 
is obtinere, ‘to secure.’ 

1211. The third line, here 
quoted from the Hypsipyle, 
ended with παρθένοις σὺν Δελ- 
glow. Schol. Fritzsch, in an 
ingenious and learned note, 
gives reasons for thinking that 
all the verses here ridiculed by 
Aristophanes were afterwards 
altered by the younger Euri- 
pee some of whose emended 

ines he cites from other sources. 

1217. From the Stheneboea, 
the third verse ending with 
πλουσίαν dpot πλάκα. Schol., 


who adds διαβάλλει δὲ τὴν ὁμο- 
edlay τῶν εἰσβολῶν τῶν δραμά- 
των, i.e. the commencement 
with a participle or a proper 
name, and the interval between 
it and the verb. 

1220. ὑφέσθαι. Like ὑποστέλ- 
Aec Oat, this word means to take 
in canvas, to put on less sa’), 
or to lower the sail. Soph. ΕἸ. 
335, νῦν δ᾽ ἐν κακοῖς μοι πλεῖν 
ὑφειμένῃ δοκεῖ. The MSS. have 
δοκεῖς, which Fritzsch and Bergk 
retain, ‘videris mihi contrahere 
vela tua debere.’ It is doubtful 
if the Greek can mean tLis. 
Meineke seems right in prefer- 
ring δοκεῖ. The language is 
probably borrowed from tke 
warning of the πρῳρεύς. See 
Equit. 430—40. ᾿ 
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\ > sca. mcr: 9 9 3 ao 
γυνὶ yap αὐτοῦ τοῦτό γ᾽ ἐκκεκόψεται. 


ΔΙ. 
EY, 


ἴθι δὴ λέγ᾽ Erepov κἀπέχου τῆς ληκύθου. 
Σιδώνιόν wor ἄστυ Κάδμος ἐκλιπὼν 


1225 


᾿Αγήνορος παῖς: AI, ληκύθιον ἀπώλεσεν. « 


ΔΙ, 


ὦ δαιμόνι᾽ ἀνδρῶν, ἀποπρίω τὴν λήκυθον,. 


ἵνα μὴ διακναίσῃ τοὺς προλόγους ἡμῶν, ET. 


Ἃ , 

τὸ τί; 
9 AN “ Ag) 
ἐγὼ πρίωμαι τῷδ᾽ ; 


ΕΥ͂, 


ΔΙ, ἐὰν πείθῃ γ᾽ ἐμοί, 
οὐ δῆτ᾽, ἐπεὶ πολλοὺς. προλόγους ἕξω λέγειν 
ἵν᾽ οὗτος οὐχ ἕξει προσάψαι λήκυθον, 


1231 


Πέλοψ 6 Ταντάλειος εἰς Πῖσαν μολὼν - 
θοαῖσιν ἵπποις ΑἸ. ληκύθιον ἀπώλεσεν, 


ΔΙ, 


ὁρᾷς, προσῆψεν αὖθις αὖ τὴν λήκυθον, 


1234 


9 9 9 ‘fT ” Q le) 9 , ’ ’» 
ἀλλ᾽, ὠγάθ᾽, ἔτι καὶ νῦν amodov πάσῃ τέχνῃ" 
λήψει γὰρ ὀβολοῦ πάνν καλήν τε κἀγαθήν. 


ET, 


pa tov Δί᾽ οὕπω γ᾽ ἔτει yap εἰσί μοι συχνοί. 


,. Οὐνεύς ποτ᾽ ἐκ γῆς ΑἹ, «ληκύθιον ἀπώλεσεν. 


"1223. τοῦτό ye. ‘This at 
least will be knocked out of 
his hands,’ i.e. this objection 
will fail, even if he succeeds in 
establishing some other. 

1224. ἀπέχου. ‘Steer clear 
of that oil-pot,’ by quoting some 
verse to which it will not apply. 
Like an unskilful pilot, Euri- 
pides runs directly upon the 
shoal, citing the opening sen- 
tence of the second edition of 
the Phrixug, τοῦ δευτέρου Φρύξου, 
Schol, 

1227. ἀποπρίω, ‘ buy in,’ ‘ buy 
from him, that oil-pot, that it 
may not bring utter ruin on 
our prologues.’ Thus in 1235 
Aeschylus is advised ἀποδόσθαι, 
to sell it to him by all means, 
since he can get a good price 
for it, and buy another cheap. 
The reading ἀπόδος (MS. RB.), 
addressed to Euripides, thou 


preferred by Bothe, Fritzsch, 
and Bergk, ‘solve,’ sc. pretium 
pro ampulla, i.e. ‘buy that nice 
pot,’ is less satisfactory, as the 
use of ἀποδοῦναι is nearly con- 
fined to the sense of ‘restoring.’ 
Cf. inf. 1351. But as it clearly 
means ‘to sell’ in Eur. Cycl. 
239, the same verb could hardly 
mean also ‘to buy.’ He should 
rather have said κατάθες. On the 
other hand, ἀλλ᾽ ὦγάθ᾽, seems 
more naturally addressed to 
Kuripides than to Aeschylus, as 
Fritzsch contends, The diffi- 
culty in this verse is therefore 
considerable either way. 

1229. τῷδε. “1 buy it from 
him! Cf. 1134, and Ach. 812, 
πόσου πρίωμαί σοι τὰ χοιρίδια ; 
Soph. Ant, 1171.—éay πείθῃ, cf. 
1134. 

1238. Οἰνεὺς κιτιλ. From the 
Meleager, but not the opening 


οὖς BATPAXOIL, 


ET. 
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ἔασον εἰπεῖν πρῶθ᾽ ὅλον pe τὸν στίχον. 


Oiveus ποτ᾽ ἐκ γῆς πολύμετρον λαβὼν στάχυν, 
θύων ἀπαρχὰς AI. ληκύθιον ἀπώλεσεν." 1241 


ΔΊ." 
ET. . 


μεταξὺ θύων; καὶ τίς αὔθ᾽ ὑφείλετο ; 
” . 7 4 ἫΝ \ > » 
ἔα αὐτόν, ὦ τάν' πρὸς τοδὶ yap εἰπάτω... 


. Ζεύς, ὡς λέλεκται τῆς ἀληθείας ὕπο, 


ΔΙ, 


ἀπολεῖ σ᾽" ἐρεῖ γάρ, ληκύθιον ἀπώλεσεν. 1245 


τὸ ληκύθιον γὰρ τοῦτ᾽ ἐπὶ τοῖς προλόγοισί σου 
ὥσπερ τὰ TUK ἐπὶ τοῖσιν ὀφθαλμοῖς ἔφυ. 

9. 3 Ἁ QA A A 9 “ : fa) 
ἄλλ᾽ ἐς τὰ μέλη πρὸς τῶν θεῶν αὐτοῦ TpaTod. 


ET. 


b! Μ) 9 e 9 A 9 , 4 
καὶ μὴν ἔχω γ᾽ ὡς αὐτὸν ἀποδείξω κακὸν 


μελοποιὸν ὄντα καὶ ποιοῦντα ταῦτ᾽ ἀεί. 1250 


ΧΟ. 


τί ποτε πρᾶγμα γενήσεται ; 


φροντίζειν γὰρ ἔγωγ᾽ ἔχω, 
τίν᾽ ἄρα μέμψιν ἐποίσει 
ἀνδρὶ τῷ πολὺ πλεῖστα δὴ 


καὶ κάλλιστα μέλη ποιή- 


σαντι τῶν ἔτι νυνί, 


verse, as the Schol. says, who 
adds rd δὲ λεῖπον τοῦ στίχου, οὐκ 
ἔθυσεν ᾿Αρτέμιδι. Perhaps, οὐκ 
ἔθυσε τῇ θεᾷ ᾿Αρτέμιδι. Fritzsch 
proposes οὐκ ἔτισεν "Ἄρτεμιν. 

1243. ἔα αὐτὸν Bergk and 
Meineke, with good MSS. The 
MS. R. has ἔασον ὦ τάν. 

1244. Ζεὺς κιτιλ. From the 
Melanippe. Whether ληκύθιον 
would fit in, we know not. 
Perhaps the stupidity of Diony- 
sus is shown by anticipating a 
groundless objection. 

1248. Bergk reads ἀπολεῖς, 
with Fritzsch, i.e. ‘do stop! 
I’ve had enough.’ But the MS. 
reading is surely better; ‘ he’ll 
be the death of you,’ i.e. of 
your prologue. 

1247. τὰ σῦκα. ‘This oil-pot 
grows on your prologues just 


in his iambics,’ 


1206 


like the styes that people have 
on their eyes.’ Thus there was 
a kind of swelling the Romans 
called ficus. 

1250, μελοποιὸν, with em- 
phasis: ‘well, I have it in my 
power to show that he is a bad 
lyric composer, and guilty of 

e same kind of tautologies as 
sup. 1154. 
Meineke reads ἔχω Ὑ οἷς αὐτὸν 
x.T.A., With Hamaker. Perhaps 
ols τοῦτον would be still better. 

1252. Perhaps, φροντίζειν μὲν 
ἐγὼ οὐκ ἔχω. So ἐγῴῷδα for. ἐγὼ 
ola in Med. 39. Without the 
negative, the sense must be 
φροντίδα ἔχω, habeo de quo 
mediter. 

1256. Bergk proposes τῶν 
ἔτι καὶ νῦν. The MSS. have 


. τῶν ἔτι γῦν ὄντων, Meineke, τῶν 
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APIS TO®ANOTS 


θαυμάξω yap ἔγωγ᾽ Grn ΕΝ 2 
μέμψεταί ποτε τοῦτον 


τὸν βακχεῖον ἄνακτα, 
καὶ δέδοιχ᾽ ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ. 
“πάνυ γε μέλη θαυμαστά’ δείξει δὴ raya. . 


ET. 


1260 


els ἂν γὰρ αὐτοῦ πάντα τὰ μέλη ξυντεμῶ. 


ΔῚ, 


καὶ μὴν λογιοῦμαί γ᾽ αὐτὰ τῶν ψήφων λαβών, 


ET, Φθιῶτ᾽ ᾿Αχιλεῦ, τί ποτ᾽ ἀνδροδάϊκτον ἀκούων 


μέχρι νυνὶ, who omits the néxt 
four verses. Fritzsch, τῶν ἔτι 
Ὑ ὄντων, * quorum quidem car- 
mina adhuce extant.” Perhaps 
a gloss has driven out the true 
reading τῶν περιόντων; or τῶν 
ἔθ᾽ ὁρώντων. 

1260. κοὐ δέδοιχ᾽ Meineke, 
which is probable. But αὐτοῦ 
may ironically refer to Euripi- 
des. “ Timet Euripidi Chorus 
propter excellentiam carminum 
Aeschyleorum.” Bothe. Meineke 
regards 1257—60 as interpo- 
lated. 
1261. πάνυ γε, ironical, as 
in Το, 2093. ‘O yes, very 
admirable indeed are his lyric 
verses 1" ----δείξει, res ipsa osten- 
det, Perhaps δείξω δὴ τάχα. 
The usual formula is αὐτὸ δείξει, 
or τοῦργον τάχ᾽ αὐτὸ δείξει, 
Lysist. 375. 

1262. els & ‘In unum con- 
traham, centonem ex iis fa- 
ciam.”’ Bothe. Rather, els ὃν 
εἶδος ἁρμονίας, ‘I will reduce 
them to one metrical standard.’ 
‘It is a dactylic form of verse 
called, as Fritzsch shows after 
Hermann, ‘ Aeolic.’ 

1263. λογιοῦμαι. “1 will take 
some counters and will count 
them up.’ Cf. Ach. 184, κἀς 
τοὺς τρίβωνας ξυνελέγοντο τῶν 
λίθων. The joke is evident, in 
Dionysus attempting to count 


up what is only one. Below 
however (1269, 1272) he counts 
the repetition of κόπος twice 
and thrice. Dobree’s reading 
λογιοῦμαί γ᾽ αὐτὰ is rightly 
adopted by Meineke. It is an 
elegant and almost certain cor- 
rection for ravra. 

1264. The verses following 
are, as the Schol. observes, an 
unmeaning medley taken or 


adapted from different plays, 
the pretended process of epito- 
mising being thus carried out 


by Euripides. The monotony 
of the metre, as Mitchell re- 
marks, is made the real point 
of attack. A stage-note in the 
MSS. (xapexcypagh) tells us 
that the soma of the double 
αὐλὸς is heard, as all choral 
songs.were sung to that music 
in the orchestra. The first two 
verses are from the Myrmi- 
dones of Aeschylus, and refer 
more or less exactly to scenes 
in the Iliad as we have it. The 


ambassadors to Achilles in Lib. 


1x implored him to rise in aid 
of the Greeks. ‘Why, on hear- 
ing the man-slaying tumult, do 
ue not come near to aid us?’ 

ow the poet used ἰὴ we can- 
not be sure. It seems an in- 
terjection rather than part of a 
compound ἰήκοπον, as Bothe, 
Frjtzsch, Dindorf, edit. Fritzsch 


BATPAXOI. 


in κόπον ov πελάθεις ἐπ᾽ ἀρωγάν ; 
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1265 


Ἑρμᾶν μὲν πρόγονον τίομεν γένος οἱ περὶ 


λίμναν. 


ΔΙ. 


ἰὴ κόπον οὐ πελάθεις ἐπ᾿ ἀρωγάν ; 


1270 


δύο σοὶ κόπω, Αἰσχύλε, τούτω. 
ET, κὐδιστ᾽ ᾿Αχαιῶν ᾿Ατρέως πολυκοίρανε μάνθανέ 
μου Tai. 
be 4 4 ’ 9 Φ 9 s 
tn κύπον οὐ πέλάθεις ἐπὶ ἀρωγάν; 
ΔΙ. τρίτος, Αἰσχύλε, σοὶ κόπος οὗτος. 
ET. 


Aas οἴγειν. 


' OF ¢ 3 > 9 , 
- ἰή κόπον ov πελάθεις ἐπ᾽ ἀρωγάν; 


εὐφαμεῖτε᾽' μελισσονόμοι δόμον ᾿Αρτέμιδος πέ- 


1275 


κύριός εἶμε θροεῖν ὅδιον κράτος αἴσιον ἀνδρῶν. 


regards the word as a noun 
avreeiag with avdpodatxroy, ‘eju- 
lationem eorum, qui in proelio 
cadunt.’ He explains the com- 
pound as meaning ἰήϊος κόπος 
(from κόπτεσθαι), lamentabdilis 
planctus, and repeats it below 
as an ἐπίφθεγμα, like the 64 in 
Pers. 572. 

1266. Ἑρμᾶν «.7... From 
the Ψυχαγωγοὶ of Aeschylus, 
the other line being repeated 
for the sake of a joke on his 
tautology.—ol wept λίμναν, the 
worshippers of Hermes as the 
‘god of the nether world. 
Fritzsch refers the words to 
certain sorcerers near the Aver- 
nian lake, who formed the 
chorus of the play. 

1268. δύο σοί. He throws 
down two counters. At 1278 he 
seems puzzled by the number, 
and gives up the attempt at 
enumeration, 

1270. κύδιστ' κιτιλ, Schol. 
Τιμαρχίδας ἐκ Τηλέφου Αἰσχύλου, 
᾿Ασκληπιάδης δὲ ἐξ ᾿Ιφιγενείας. 
Fritzsch considers the former 
opinion certainly right. 


1273. It is likely that this 
verse really belongs to the 
2 i bese of Aeschylus, since 
she was in fact a priestess of 
Artemis. ‘Hush! here are the 
priestesses at hand to open the 
temple of Artemis.’—Médocat, 
a word properly applied to these 
priestesses, perhaps belongs 
rather to μέλειν than to μέλι. 
For the τ (μέλισσα-ε: μελιτ-σα 
or pedcrya) We May compare 
μελετή. See Curtius, Gr. Et, 1. 
332. Artemis and Persephone 
were both called Μέλισσα and 
Μελιτώδης (Theocr. xv. 94), 
either by a euphemism or in 
reference to the μελιττοῦττα or 
honey-cake offered in propitia- 
tion. The Schol. seems to have 
read πολισσονόμοι, for he ex- 
plains οἱ διανέμοντες τὰ τῆς 
πόλεως, ἣ οἰκοῦντες ἐν τῇ πόλει, 
meaning, perhaps, in the Athe- 


-nian Acropolis, 


1276. This verse, with 1289, 
is from the Agamemnon 104 
and 109, where the MSS, give 


‘Bar. 
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in κόπον οὐ πελάθεις ἐπ’ apwyav; - 
“ A A a“ , 
ΔΙ, ὦ Zed βασιλεῦ, τὸ χρῆμα τῶν κόπων ὅσον. 


> δ 


ἐγὼ μὲν οὖν εἰς τὸ βαλανεῖον βούλομαι" 
ὑπὸ τῶν κόπων γὰρ τὼ νεφρὼ βουβωνιῶ, 1280 


ET. 


, “sf 9 ἃ 3 ’ > », , A 
μή; πρὶν γ ἂν ἀκούσῃς χατέραν στασιν μελὼν 


ἐκ τῶν κιθαρῳδικῶν νέμων εἰργασμένην. 


ΔΙ. 
ΕΥ. 


ἴθι δὴ πέραινε, καὶ κόπον μὴ προστίθει. 
ὅπως ᾿Αχαιῶν δίθρονον κράτος, “Ελλάδος ἤβας, 
φλαττόθραττο hrarrcOpar, 


1286 


Σφίγγα δυσαμερίαν πρύτανιν κύνα πέμπει, 
φλαττόθραττο φλαττόθρατ, 
σὺν δορὶ καὶ χερὶ πράκτορει θούριος ὄρνις 


φλαττόθραττο φλαττόθρατ, 


1290 


κυρεῖν παρασχὼν itapais κυσὶν depodoirots. — 


the participle that governed it, 
1264, makes nonsense. For 
βούλομαι it seems natural to 
read ἔρχομαι, to which a gloss 
βούλομαι ἀπιέναι may have been 
added; or perhaps the syllable 
‘Pov caught the transcriber’s eye 
from the next verse. 

1281. στάσιν μελών, viz. the 
music of a stasimon, as distinct 
from the parodus, which in the 
Agamemnon ended with the 
anapaestics at Υ. 103. For πρίν 
γ᾽ most editors read πρίν γ᾽ ἄν 

‘with Reisig, but the dv may be 
omitted in the construction 
with a subjunctive. So also 
Fritzsch. 

1282. κιθαρῳδικῶν. The loud 
music known as the ὄρθιος νόμος 
is meant. We may hence infer 
that this was like the style of 
the music in the opening chorus 


_ 


᾿κύρμα γενέσθαι 


of the Agamemnon, though, of 
course, the αὐλὸς and not the 
κιθάρα was the accompaniment, 

1286. Meineke, Fritzsch, 


Bergk, give φλαττοθράττο ῴλατ- 


τοθράτ, (which is nearly the 
Rav. reading) instead of ro 
φλαττοθραττοφλαττόθρατ, the 
initial article being probably 
due to a wrong division of the 
words. Fritzsch is perhaps 
right in supposing the cithara 
is imitated. So we have τή- 
νελλα, and θρεττανελὸ, Plut. 290. 
But see inf. on 1308. 

1287. δυσαμεριᾶν Dind., Mei- 
neke, Fritzsch, Bergk, for dve- 
αμερίαν. Schol. τὴν ἐπὶ κακῷ 


χρόνῳ Θηβαίοις φανεῖσαν. ταῦτα 


δὲ ἐκ Σφιγγὸς Αἰσχύλου. 
1291. This verse, as the 
Schol. says, is unintelligible, i.e. 


‘not meant to have any mean- 


ing. But it may signify δούς 
Tos olwpots, 


‘giving them to fierce vultures 


for a prey.’ 


BATPAXOI. . 
. φλαττόθραττο φλαττόθρατ, 
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᾿ τὸ συγκλινὲς ἐπὶ Αἴαντι, 


ΔΙ. 
γος, ἢ 


φλαττόθραττο φλαττόθρατ. 
Tt τὸ φλαττόθρατ τοῦτ᾽ ἐστίν ; ἐκ Μαραθῶ- 


. 1295 


πόθεν συνέλεξας ἱμονιοστρόφου μέλη; 


AI, 


ἀλλ' οὖν ἐγὼ μὲν ἐς τὸ καλὸν ἐκ τοῦ καλοῦ. 
Ww Ww Ψ 8 Α > A , 
nveyxov αὖθ᾽, iva μὴ τὸν αὐτὸν Φρυνίχῳ 
λειμώνα Μουσών ἱερὸν ὀφθείην δρέπων' 


1300 


οὗτος δ᾽ ἀπὸ πάντων μὲν φέρει πορνιδίων, 
σκολίων Μελήτου, Καρικῶν αὐλημάτων, 


1294. τὸ ovyx\wes, perhaps 


᾿ the Salaminian sailors 816. 


meant who sided with Ajax in 
the contest for the arms of 
Achilles. Densam phalangem 
Ajaci adstantem, Fritzsch, 

1107. ἱμονιοστρόφο. The 
twister or maker of well-ropes, 
Ἱμονιαὶ Eccl. 351, who used to 
sing over their work, The 
Schol. explains it of a water- 
drawer, perhaps as he turns the 
windlass to wind up the rope. 
He quotes a curious verse from 
Callimachus, ἀείδει καί πού τις 
ἀνὴρ ὑδατηγὸς ἱμαῖον. The mean- 
ing of the strange φλαττόθρατ 
is so uncertain to Dionysus 
‘that he thinks it may have 
been a war-cry of the Persians 
‘at Marathon. Fritzsch sup- 
-_poses that the marshes in the 
neighbourhood supplied the ma- 
terial for manufacturers of rush- 
ropes. One would think there 
was rather an allusion to the 
poet’s military career, and to 
the tradition that he fought at 
Marathon. 

3298. ἀλλ᾽ οὖν, i.e. whether 
you approve them or not, The 
strains were adapted, says Ae- 
.achylus, from. his predecessor 


Phrynichus; he seems to say, 
adapted to tragedy though bor- 
rowed from flute-music of a 
more martial kind. The μέλη 
of Phrynichus, choral or other- 
wise, were especially famous. 
SeeVesp. 220. Aeschylusdesired 
so far to follow him as a model, 
as not to incur the charge of 
being a mere plagiarist. The 
contrast is with the low sources 
from which Euripides took his 
themes, 

1301. ποῤνιδίων. Tho ¢ in 
this word appears to be made 
long by a false analogy, since 
no form πόρνιον seems to have 
existed. 

1302. Μελήτου. This man, 
whom the Schol. identifies with 
the prosecutor of Socrates, com- 
posed love-ditties, σκόλια and 
ἐρωτικὰ, and Bothe cites Epi- 
crates ap. Athen. 13 p. 605 Ε, 
as emended by Dobree, rdpwrik’ 
ἐκμεμάθηκα ταῦταπαντελώς, Σαπ- 
φοῦς, Μελήτου, Κλεομένους, Λα- 
μυνθίον. (6. Λακυνθίου).---αρι- 
κῶν, some kind οὗ doleful flute- 
music said to be used by Carian 
slaves. Bothe refers to Photius 
ἜΣ in peal Movey. 


ood 
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θρήνων, χορείων. τάχα δὲ δηλωθήσεται. 
ἐνεγκάτω τις τὸ λύριον. καίτοι τί δεῖ 1304 
- λύρας ἐπὶ τοῦτον; ποῦ ᾽στιν. ἡ τοῖς ὀστράκοις 
αὕτη κροτοῦσα; δεῦρο Moda’ ἘἙϊὐὑριπίδου,. 
πρὸς ἥνπερ ἐπιτήδεια ταῦτ᾽ ἄδειν μέλη. 


αὕτη ποθ᾽ ἡ Μοῦσ᾽ οὐκ ἐλεσβίαξεν, οὔ. 
᾿ Ὡλκυόνες, al παρ᾽ ἀενάοις θαλάσσας 
’ ’ 
κυμασι στωμύλλετε, 


1310 


τέγγουσαι νοτίοις πτερῶν 


« ) , ’ Ἢ 
ῥανίσι χρόα δροσιξόμεναι" 


Ψ bd e a Ἁ 
αἵ θ' ὑπωρόφιοι κατὰ γωνίας 
εἰειειειειειλίσσετε δακτύλοις φάλαγγες 


ἱστότονα πηνίσματα. 


1308. Vulgo ἐπὶ τούτων, ‘on 
such subjects,’ as ἐπὶ δίκης is 
‘on trial,’ &. There is a va- 
riant ἐπὶ τοῦτον, which Fritzsch, 
Bothe and Dindorf prefer. A 
clattering on the castanets 
seems to Aeschylus quite good 
enough as an accompaniment 
to the effeminate strains of 
Euripides. 

1307. ταῦτ᾽ for rd5’ ἔστ᾽ or 
ταῦτ᾽ ἔστ᾽ Fritzsch, Bergk and 
Meineke. 

1308. airy κιτι λ.. ‘* This 
Muse never yet played the 
strumpet,’ Schol. οὐκ aloxpo- 
ποιεῖ, 1.06. she is too old and 
ugly, perhaps. The verse is 
obscure; but it seems likely 
that a figure of the Muse was 
introduced on the stage in 
some ludicrous attire, as before 
she had made a rattling noise 
with the castanets, represented 
by ¢AarroOpdrro. There ap- 
pears to be a reference both to 
πορνιδίων in 1301, and also 
(Fritzsch) to the Aeolic metre 
of Aeschylus, In airy (1306) 
he finds an allusion to the 


1315 


character of Hypsipyle, the 
nurse of Opheltes, whom Eu- 
ripides had introduced as play- 
ing on the castanets to quiet 
the child. Cf. 1322. 

1309. The patch-work from 
the choral odes of Euripides, 
very characteristic as it is of 
his style, is not intended to 
have any more meaning than 
the lines quoted from Aeschy- 
lus, 1264 seqq. Both have 
some grammatical, but no logi- 
‘cal, coherence. It would seem, 
from the command ἐνεγκάτω 
rts τὸ λύριον, in 1304, that either 
Aeschylus himself or some cha- 
racter representing the Move’ 
Εὐριπίδου, which is more proba- 
ble, takes the lute in hand, ex- 
changing it for the castanets. 
The first verses seem borrowed 
with slight changes from the 
Iph. in Tauris 1ορο.---στωμύλ- 
Aere, ‘cheep and chatter,’ comice 
for κελαδεῖτε. 

' 1318. καὶ κερκίδος Pergk.— 
ἀοιδοῦ, as Virgil has arguto 
pectine, Georg. 1. 294. The 
‘Schol,. says this is from the 
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κερκίδος ἀοιδοῦ μελέτας, ἱ 
iy’ ὁ φίλανλος ἔπαλλε δελ- 


128 


τ» 


gis πρῴραις κυανεμβόχοις 
: μαντεῖα καὶ σταδίους, 


οἱνάνθας, γάνος ἀμτέλου,.. 


, 1320 


, 
βότρυος ἕλικα παυσίπανον. 
περίβαλλ᾽, ὦ τέκνον, ὠλένας. 
e a , κι e « 
ὁρᾷς τὸν πόδα τοῦτον; ΔΙ. ὁρῶ. 


ΑΙ. 
ΑΙ, 


Pa “ ©. Ὁ Σ e a 
τί δαί; τοῦτον ὁρᾷς ; ΔΙ. ὁρώ. 
‘ a 
τοιαυτὶ μέντοι ov ποιῶν 


1325 


τολμᾶς τἀμὰ μέλη. ψέγειν, 
ava τὸ δωδεκαμήχανον 


Κυρήνης μελοποιῶν. 


Ta μὲν μέλη σου ταῦτα' βούλομαι δ᾽ ἔτι 


τὸν τῶν μονῳδιῶν διεξελθεῖν τρόπον. 


.. 1330 


ὦ Νυκτὸς κελαινοφαὴς 


Méleager. The first syllable of el- 
λίσσετε is repeated to represent 
a musical shake. Cf. inf. 1348. 
Orest. 1431, & δὲ λίνον ἠλακάτᾳ 
δακτύλοις ἕλισσε. ‘‘Hisce sonis 
Aeschylus vices reddit Euripidi, 
qui supra orthium rhythmum 
in Aeschylo vituperaverat.” 
Fritzsch.—edéras, ‘the sam- 
pler-work,’ ἐκδίδαγμα κερκίδος, 
Hur. Jon C4TQe 

1317. ἵν᾽ ὁ dfravdos.—From 
Eur. Elect. 435. The lines fol- 
lowing are mere scraps without 
sense, probably from the Hyp- 
ds ha The spiders spinning 
where (or while) the dolphins 
sport, are plainly meant to be 
ridiculous, and so, perhaps, 
ἔπαλλε μαντεῖα καὶ σταδίους. 
‘¢ Vaticinia et cursus atque vi- 
num saltare dicitur delphinus, 
i.e. vaticinia de cursu sive navi- 
gatione Graecorum, vinoque 
bibendo,” Bothe,—zaveirovor, 


like τὴν παυσίλυπον duwedop, 
Bacch. γ72.---ἔλικα, the tendril 
often seen attached -to large 
bunches of grapes. 

1323. τὸν πόδα τοῦτον. The 


foot is the resolved glyconean 


just quoted. Fritzsch reads τὸν 
πόδα τοῦτον ὁρᾷε; 
. 1225, σὺ ποιῶν. ‘And yet 
you, while you composed in 
this fashion, presume to dis- 
parage my odes, though your 
ewn have as little regularity in 
them as the fantastic fashions 
of a Cyrene’ (Thesm. 98). An 
intefrogation is usually placed 
after μελοποιῶν, but in this case 
μὲν δὴ rather than μέντοι would 
precede. The Schol. cites from 
the Hypsipyle of Euripides ἀνὰ 
ro δωδεκαμήχανον ἄντρον. 

1329. ἔτι, ‘before I have 
done with you.’ 
. 1331. ὦ Νυκτὸς seqq. The 
Schol. suggests that this may. 
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ὄρφνα, τίνα μοι. δύστανον ὄνειρον 
πέμπεις ἐξ ἀφανοῦς, ᾿Αἴδα πρόπολον, 
ψυχὰν ἄψυχον. ἔχοντα, ia 


Νυκτὸς παῖδα, 


_, 


μελανονεκυείμονα, 


. 1335 


.{ φρικώδη δεινὰν -ὄψεν, 


φόνια φόνια δερκόμενον,. 
μεγάλους ὄνυχας ἔχοντα. 
ἀλλά μοι ἀμφίπολοι λύχνον ἄψατε ᾿ 
Ε κάἀλπισί τ᾿ ἐκ “ποταμῶν δρόσον ἄρατε, , θέρ- 
pete «δ᾽. ὕδωρ, 


ς a s 
ws av θεῖον ὄνειρον ἀποκλύσω. 


4." ’ “ 

ἰὼ πόντιε δαῖμον, 

#9 9 ad, 
| τοῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖν᾽" 


ia’ ξύνοικοι, 
; ’ , 
ες; τάδε τέρα θεάσασθε. 


1340 


τὸν ἀλεκτρυόνα. μου 


συναρπάσασα 


be an imitation of Eur. Hee. 
67 seqq. The words are not 
very like; yet the sentiment is 
nearly the same, and μεγάλους 
ὄννχας ἔχοντα in 1338 may refer 
to Hec. go, εἶδον γὰρ βαλιὰν 
ἔλαφον λύκον αἵμονι χαλᾷ σφαζο- 
μέναν. Fritzsch thinks the pas- 
sage is adapted from the Te- 
menidae. The ‘wretch of a 
dream, minister of hell, dead 
yet like one living’ clearly be- 
longs to some other play than 
the Hecuba. 

1334. Νυκτὸς παῖδα μελαίνας 
Fritzsch. μελαίνας παῖδα νυκτὸς 
Meineke. 

1337. ὄνυχας μεγάλους ἔχοντα 
Fritzsch, 

1340. ἀποκλύσω. The use of 
water in removing moral con- 
tagion is a curious phase of 
ancient thought. See sup. 146. 
Kur. _Hipp. 653, ἁγὼ purots 
γασμοῖσιν. ἐξομόρξομᾳι, els ὦτά 


κλύζων. Pers. Sat. “τ, , 16, ‘et 
noctem flumine purgas.’ 

1342. τοῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖν᾽, ‘That is 
it!’ viz. what the vision por- 
tended, the theft committed by 
Glyce. The dream seems to 
turn on the theft of a cock by a 
neighbour so-called, and the 
servant-maid, Mania, is ordered 
to stop her. The Schol. says, 
on the authority of the . 
marian Asclepiades, that the 
passage is adapted from the 
Xantriae of Euripides, But 
Fritzsch shows at length that 
the Xantriae of Aeschylus must 
be meant, parodied by Euri- 
pides. The trifling nature of 
the incident and the common- 
place details constitute the point 
of the satire. 

1343. τάδε τέρα Bergk and 
Meineke, ΜΒ. Ἐν. having τάδ᾽ 
ἕτερα. Bothe and Fritzsch bree 
τάδε τέρατα. 


BATPAXOI, 


ets ᾿ ᾿φρούξη Πλύκη, 


Νύμφαι ὁρεσσίγονοι, 
ὦ Μανία, ξύλλαβε, 


ἐγὼ δ᾽ a τάλαϊνά 


4.2ὅ 


“προσέχουσ᾽ ἔτυχον ἐμαυτῆς 
ἔργοισι, λίνου μεστὸν ἄτρακτον 
εἰειειειλίσσουσα χεροῖν, 
κλωστῆρα ποιοῦσ᾽, ὅπως 


A 3 4 Ἁ 
κνεφαῖος εἰς ἀγορὰν 


φέρουσ' ἀποδοίμαν' 


; | 1350 


ὁ δ᾽ ἀνέπτατ᾽ ἀνέπτατ᾽ ἐς αἰθέρα 
κουφοτάταις πτερίγων «ἀκμαῖς" 

4 Ἁ > Wf 3 φΨ ’ 

ἐμοὶ δ᾽ aye ἄχεα κατέλιπε, 
δάκρυα δάκρυά. τ᾽ ἀπ᾽ ὀμμάτων 


ἔβαλον ἔβαλον a τλάμων. 


1355 


ἀλλ᾽, ὦ Κρῆτες, Ἴδας τέκνα, 
‘ , , 9 [4 
τὰ τόξα λαβόντες ἐπαμύνατε, 
τὰ κῶλά τ᾽ ἀμπάλλετε, κυκλούμενοι τὴν οἰκίαν, 
ἅμα δὲ Δίκτυννα παῖς "Ἄρτεμις καλὰ 


τὰς κυνίσκας ἔχουσ' ἐλθέτω 
διὰ δόμων πανταχῆ. 


1360 


σὺ δ᾽, ὦ Διός, διπύρους ἀνέχουσα 


1346. προσέχουσ᾽ ἔτυχον, ‘was 
attending at the time to my 
own work.’ 

οὐδ᾽ κλωστῆρα, ἃ skein of 

Aesch. Cho. 507, τὸν 
ἐκ βυθοῦ κλωστῆρα σώζοντες λίνου. 
Cf. Lysist. 567.—xvegaios, Schol, 
ἑωθινὴ, κνέφας γὰρ τὸ λυκόφως. 


_ 1351. ἀποδοίμαν, See sup. 
1235. 
1352. 6 δὲ, viz. ἀλέκτωρ. 


‘But he flew up, up into the 
sky with the tips of the nimblest 
pane. 

1384. δάκρυά re δϑάκρν' Fritzsch. 


A very common practice οὗ Eu- 
ripides is thus to repeat words 
in his choral odes. So in Hel. 
171, 195, 207, 364, é&c. 

1356. ἄλλ᾽, ὦ Κρῆτες, x.7.. 


From the Cretes of Euripides. 


Dictynna, the Cretan huntress, 


is invoked to catch the renegade 


cock. The epithet καλὰ is ap- 
plied to Artemis in Aesch. Ag. 
140. 
1387. τὰ τόξα re Bergk. 
1362. For διπύρους Bergk 
plausibly suggests ἀμφιπύροις, 


.gnd for ὀξυτάταιν, brisk,’ ‘nimble 
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λαμπάδας ὀξυτάταιν χειροῖν, Exara, παράφηνον 
ἐς Γλύκης, ὅπως au 

, φἰσελθοῦσα φωράσω. 

ΔΙ. παύσασθον ἤδη τῶν μελῶν. ΑΙ. κἅμουγ᾽ ἅλις, 
ἐπὶ τὸν σταθμὸν γὰρ αὐτὸν ἀγαγεῖν βούλομαι, 
ὅσπερ γ᾽ ἐλέγξει τὴν ποίησιν νῷν μόνο’ 1366 
τὸ γὰρ βάρος νῷν βασανιεῖ τῶν ῥημάτων. 

ΔΙ, ἴτε δεῦρό νυν, εἴπερ γε δεῖ καὶ τοῦτό με 
ἀνδρῶν ποιητῶν τυβροπωλῆσαι τέχνην. 

ΧΟ, ἐπίπονοί γ᾽ οἱ δεξιοί, 1370 
τόδε γὰρ ὅτερον αὖ τέρας 
νεοχμόν, ἀτοπίας πλέων, 

ὃ τίς av ἐπενόησεν ἄλλος ; 
μὰ τόν, ἐγὼ μὲν οὐδ᾽ av εἴ τις 
ἔλεγέ μοι τῶν ἐπιτυχόντων, 1375 
ἐπιθόμην, GAN φόμην ἂν 
αὐτὸν αὐτὰ ληρεῖν. 
ΔΙ. ἴθι νυν παρίστασθον παρὰ τὼ πλάστιγγ᾽, 


ET. ἰδού’ 


hands,’ he reads ὀξυτάτας, fol- 
lowed by Meineke. Fritzsch 
gives ὀξύτατι χεροῖν, on his own 
conjecture, which he regards as 
‘‘dubitationis expers.’’ — ἀνέ- 
xovea, ‘holding up a torch in 
each hand.’ This word was often 
used in torch-processions. See 
Vesp. 1326, Eur. Tro. 308, Cycl. 
403.---παράφηνον, i.e. παριστα- 
μένη φῆνον ὁδόν .----ἐφ Τλύκης, sup. 
1343.---φωράσω, of. Nub. 409. 

1266. νὼ μόνον Fritzach, the 
Rav. and Ven. having γὼ for γῷν 
in the next line. 

1367. τῶν ῥημάτων, ‘our ex- 
ressions.’ Seeon 880. Bergk 
neloses this verse within 

bracketa, 

1368. καὶ τοῦτο, ‘in this re- 


spect also,’ viz. so as to ascer- 
tain their weight, as in selling 
cheese. Fritzsch reads εἴπερ 
με δεῖ καὶ τοῦτό ye, with a com- 
ma. In this case there seems 
an ellipse of ποιεῖν, asin Plat. 
Gorg. p. 491 D, 4 τοῦτο μὲν 
οὐδὸν δεῖ, ἑαυτοῦ ἄρχειν ; 

1373. Fritzech marks the 
loss of a line after this, the 
metre coinciding apparently 
with 1482 seqq. 

1374. οὐδ' dy x7r.d. ‘Not 
even if I had been told it by 
some chance person.’ Schol. τὸ 
ἐπιτυχόντων, ἀντὶ τοῦ ouvedOdr- 
των, For the ellipse in μὰ τὸν 
cf. Plat. Gorg. p. 466 E, pa 
τὸν οὐ σύ γε... 


1378. πλάστιγξ, which in 
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καὶ λαβομένω τὸ ῥῆμ᾽ ἑκάτερος εἴπατον, 


4A a A a 4 A} A ’ 
καὶ μὴ μεθῆσθον, πρὶν av ἐγὼ σφῷν κοκκύσω. 


ET. ἐχόμεθα. 


σταθμόν. 


ΔΙ. τοῦπος νῦν λέγετον εἰς τὸν 


1981 


εἴθ᾽ wher “Apyous μὴ διαπτάσθαι σκάφος: 
Σπερχειὲ ποταμὲ βουνόμοι τ᾽ ἐπιστροφαί. 
κόκκυ, μέθεσθε' καὶ πολύ γε κατωτέρω 


χωρεῖ τὸ τοῦδε. ET. καὶ τί ποτ᾽ ἐστὶ τάτιον; 


ὄ 4 a a 4 : σι 
τι εἰσέθηκε ποταμόν, ἐριοπωλικῶς 


1386 


ὑγρὸν ποιήσας τοῦπος ὥσπερ Tapia, 


ET. 


Aesch. Cho. 290 means ‘a 
scourge,’ as if from πλήσσειν, is 
here the scale used in weighing. 
In Rhes, 303 it means some 
kind of buckle to the yoke- 

strap. 
‘3380. κοκκύζειν is here to 
make a clucking sound with 
the palate as a signal to stop. 
—For ῥῆμα and Eros see 880. 

1381. The editions prefix to 
this verse Alc. xal, but Fritzsch 
silently omits the clause, which 
is not very intelligible, The 
same remark applies to 1378 
and 1390, where it occurs before 
ἰδοὺ and ἣν ἰδού. 

ib. els τὸς σταθμόν. We must 
suppose each poet stands by his 
scale and spouts into it his 
chosen verse. Nothing can be 
more witty than the weighing- 
scene; every line must have 
drawn peals of laughter. Pro- 
bably the very tone of voice in 
the ‘ feathery ’ and the ‘ watery’ 


‘ 9 9 4 Vv 4 
σὺ δ᾽ εἰσέθηκας τοὔπος ἐπτερωμένον. 
ἀλλ᾽. ἕτερον εἰπάτω τι κἀντιστησάτω. ’ 
λάβεσθε τοίνυν αὖθις. ET. ἣν ἰδού. ΔΙ. λέγε. 


1390 


ove ἔστι ἸΠειθοῦς ἱερὸν ἄλλο πλὴν λόγος, 


verse, and perhaps some pause 
between the two, added to the 
effect. The line of Aeschylus. 
is from his Philoctetes. 

1384. Bergk, Fritzsch and 
Dindorf retain μεθεῖτε here and 
in 1393, for which Meineke 
gives μέθεσθε from Porson. The 
usual active imperative of the 
aorist is μέθετε, as in Soph. 
Ant. 887, ἄφετε μόνην ἔρημον. 
But μεθεῖτε is either the in- 
dicative, or the optative for 
μεθείητε, and it seems contrary 
to analogy that it should also be 
the imperative. 

1385. τάτιον Meineke, more 
correctly than the vulg. τάτιον. 

1388. σὺ δέ. ‘But the verse 
you put into it has feathers on 
it.’ 


1391. Πειθοῦς. From the 
Antigone. The line is cha- 
racteristic of the poet of rhe- 
toric and sophistry. He himself 
praises it as ‘a very good pro- 


1395 


φέρε ποῦ τοιοῦτον δῆτά, μοὐστί; ποῦ; AT. 


1399 


ET. τῷ τρίπῳ; 
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ΑΙ, μόνος θεῶν yap θάνατος ov δώρων ἐρᾷ. 
ΔΙ, μέθεσθε μέθεσθε: καὶ τὸ τοῦδέ γ᾽ αὖ ῥέπει" 
ἢ θάνατον γὰρ εἰσέθηκε βαρύτατον κακῶν... 
ET, ἐγὼ δὲ πειθώ γ᾽, ἔπος apport’ εἰρημένον. 
ΔΙ, πειθὼ. δὲ κοῦφόν ἐστε καὶ νοῦν οὐκ ὄχον. 
_ ἀλλ᾽ ἕτερον αὖ ζήτει τι τῶν βαρυστάθμων, 

ὅ τι σοὶ καθέλξει, καρτερόν τε καὶ μέγα.. 

ET, 
φράσω" 

βέβληκ᾽ ᾿Αχιλλεὺς δύο κύβω καὶ τέτταρα. 

λέγοιτ᾽ ἄν, ὡς αὕτη ᾽στὶ λοιπὴ σφῷν στάσις. 
ET, σιδηροβριθές τ᾽ ἔλαβε δεξιᾷ ξύλον. 
ΑΙ, ἐφ᾽ ἅρματος γὰρ ἅρμα καὶ νεκρῷ νεκρός. 
ΔΙ, ἐξηπάτηκεν αὖ σὲ καὶ νῦν. 
ΔΙ. δύ᾽ appar’ εἰσέθηκε καὶ νεκρὼ δύο, 


ods οὐκ ἂν ἄραιντ᾽ 


verb in verse,’ or ‘as good a 
verse aS was ever composed,’ 
1395. Aeschylus draws his verse 
from the Niobe. 
1400. δύο κύβω. “ Achilles 
has thrown two aces and a 
quatre.’ Three dice were used, 
whence τρὶς é βαλεῖν is to throw 
three sices, Agam. 33. This is 
from the Telephus of Euripides, 
and the meaning is, as the 
Schol. explains, that Aeschylus 
has made a better throw than 
his rival. Possibly some proverb 
is alluded to (as sup. 970) bor- 
towed from dice-playing, the 
ncaa point of which has not 
een recorded. Fritzsch re- 
marks, ‘‘ Bacchus stolide succur- 
rit laboranti Euripidi eique pes- 
simum versum in aures insu- 
surrat,” Anyhow, the verse is 
not καρτερὸν καὶ μέγα. There 
may have been such ἃ one sug- 


1405 


οὐδ᾽ ἑκατὸν Αἰγύπτιοι. 


gested to the audience by the 
context. 

1401. στάσις, ‘the last weigh- 
ing for you two.’ 

1402. This iron-clad verse, 
which: Euripides fully hoped 
would outweigh any of his 
tival’s, is from the Meleager. 
The verse of Aeschylus is from 
the Glaucus Potnieus, the next 
to which, preserved by the 
Schol, on Phoen. 1194, was 
equally ponderous, ἵπποι δ᾽ 
ἐφ ἵππων ἦσαν ἐμπεφυρμένοι. 
Fritzsch thinks Euripides had 
this verse in view in Phoen.’ 
1105, Agoves τ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἄξοσι, ,γεκροξ 
τε νεκροῖς ἐξεσωρεύονθ᾽ ὁμοῦ. 

1403. εἰσήνεγκε Fritzsch, 

1406. dpawro. Cf. Antig. 
907, οὐ--βίᾳ πολιτῶν τόνδ᾽ ἂν 
ἡρόμην πόνον. Orest. init. οὐκ 
ἔστι---συμφορὰ θεήλατος, ἧς οὐκ 
ἂν dpar’ ἄχθος ἀνθρώπων φύσις. 
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καὶ μηκέτ᾽ ὄὅμουγε κατ᾽ eros, GAN ἐς τὸν σταθ- 


1410 


1416 


ET. τοῦ χάριν; 


φίλοι εἰσί μοι. 

1413. τὸν μὲν---τῷ δέ. It is 
rather uncertain how this is to 
be understood. Euripides was 
essentially σοφὸς, and was very 


ΑΙ. 

: μὸν 
αὐτός, τὰ παιδί᾽, ἡ γυνή, Κηφισοφῶν, 
ἐμβὰς καθήσθω συλλαβὼν τὰ βιβλία" 

᾿ ἐγὼ δὲ δύ᾽ ἔπη τῶν ἐμῶν ἐρῶ μόνον. 

AL, . ἅνδρες φίλοι, κἀγὼ μὲν αὐτοὺς οὐ κρινῶ, 
οὐ γὼρ δι᾿ ἔχθρας οὐδετέρῳ γενήσομαι. 
τὸν μὲν γὰρ ἡγοῦμαι σοφόν, τῷ δ᾽ ἥδομαι. 

ITA. οὐδὲν ἄρα πράξεις ὧνπερ ἦλθες οὕνεκα... 

ΔΙ, ἐὰν δὲ κρίνω; ΠΛ, τὸν ἕτερον λαβὼν ἄπει, 

. ὁπότερον ἂν κρίνῃς, ἵν᾽ ἔλθῃς μὴ μάτην. 
ΔΙ. εὐδαιμονοίης. φέρε, πύθεσθέ μου ταδί, 
ἐγὼ κατῆλθον ἐπὶ ποιητήν. 
1407. κατ᾽ ἔπος, ‘verse by 
verse. Cf. 802. 
-1408. The mention of the 

kon Cephisophon in close re- 

iation to ἡ refers to a 

popular scan Bee on 944. 


---ττὰ βιβλία, ef. 53. 

1410. δύ᾽ ἔπη. As Aeschylus 
tloes not cite two verses of his 
own, as he seems to promise 
(but perhaps only seems, for he 
may mean that he casa cite, if 
he pleases), Bergk here says, 
‘* post hune versum haud dubie 
plura omissa sunt incuria libra- 
riorum.” This was also the 
opinion of Fritzsch, whom 
Meineke follows in marking a 
lacuna. For Dionysus seems 
to reply to some remark of 
Pluto’s that it is time the de- 
cision should now ‘be given. 
Perhaps some pause in the act- 
ing, as if to give time for con- 
sideration, will sufficiently ex- 
plain the apparent abruptness. 
Dionysus had already said hie 401) 
‘this is the last we 
μόνον R., μόνα Ven. ee a 

1411. ἄνδρες, 1.0. of ἄνδρες 


P, 


fond of the use of the word; 
but he was also the pleasant 
and the popular poet. Aeschy- 
lus may be regarded as σοφὸς 
in the sense of δεινὸς, a great 
artist. The Schol. however 
Bays, σοφὸν μὲν Εὐριπίδην λέγει, 
ἥδεσθαι δὲ τῷ Αἰσχύλῳ, οὕτως 


᾿Αρίσταρχος. Of. inf. 1434. And 


Fritzsch accepts this. ‘ Delec- 
tabat Aeschylus magis Euri- 
pide, qui vicit perraro.” Bothe 
remarks, “a vero non aber- 
raverit, qui hance ipsius Ari- 
stophanis de utroque Tragico 
sententiam esse existimabit.” 

1414. οὐδὲν πράξεις, 80. ᾿εἰ μὴ 
κριψεῖς, re infecta redibis, μάτην, 
1416. Bergk makes this verse 
interrogative. 

1415. ἄπει, you shall go off 
with one or the other.’ Meineke 
omits the next verse, and 80 
Hamaker, 

Cf. 111. 


1418. éxl ποιητήν, 
ϑ 
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iv’ ἡ πόλις σωθεῖσα τοὺς χοροὺς ἄγῃ. 


ὁπότερος οὖν av τῇ πόλει ππαραινέσειν 1420 
μέλλῃ TE χρηστόν, τοῦτον ἄξειν μοι δοκῶ. 

“A ‘ 9 Δ.» “4 73> 
πρῶτον μὲν οὖν περὶ ᾿Αλκιβιάδου τίν᾽ ἔχετον 
γνώμην ἑκάτερος; ἡ πόλις γὰρ δυστοκεῖ. 


ἔχει δὲ περὶ αὐτοῦ τίνα γνώμην; ΔΙ. τίψα: 


ποθεῖ μέν, ἐχθαίρει δέ, βούλεται δ᾽ ἔχειν. 1425 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅ τι γοεῖτον, εἴπατον τούτου πέρι. 


μισῶ “πολίτην, ὅστις ὠφελεῖν πάτραν 


βραδὺς πέφυκε, μογάλα δὲ βλάπτειν ταχύς, 
καὶ πόριμον αὑτῷ, τῇ πόλει δ᾽ ἀμήχανον. 


1420. τῇ πόλει παραινέσειν. 
The tragic poet took the part 
of our political newspapers. In 
choosing what journal to take 
in, we should now look to see 
what view the editor took of 
our chief statesmen in the lead- 
ing articles. Thus Alcibiades 
is the problem proposed to the 
rival poets, and a difficult pro- 
blem it was in a city which 
might have said Nec tecum pos- 
sum vivere, nec sine te. At 
this time he had returned from 
exile in the Chersonesus. ‘In 
the spring of 407 B.c. he pro- 
ceeded with the fleet to Samos, 
gnd from thence sailed to Pi- 
raeus. His reception was far 
more favourable than he had 
ventured to anticipate.—He 
seemed to be in the present 
juncture the only man capable 
of restoring the grandeur and 
the empire of Athens.” (Smith's 
Hist. of Greece, p. 361.) Mr 
Cox calls him ‘a heartless man 
who cared nothing for infamy ” 
(UL P- 434). a 


εὖ γ᾽, ὦ Πόσειδον’ σὺ δὲ τίνα γνώμην ἔχεις ; 
οὐ χρὴ λέοντος σκύμνον ἐν πόλει τρέφειν, 1431 


1423. δυστοκεῖ. ** Vehementer 
dubitat, quem ducem ereet.” 
Bothe, Alcibiades had gone over 
to Phrygia in the year before, 
to deliberate with Tissaphernes, 
After the long disasters of the 
war, Athens hardly knew which 
way to turn. Alcibiades died the 
year after, B.C. 404. 

1424. Meineke rejects this 
verse, perhaps rightly. Bergk 
assigns the first part of it to 
Pluto, others to Euripides, 

1425. ποθεῖ μέν κιτιλ. This 
verse is parodied from the 
@povpot of Ion Chius, in which 
Helen had said to Ulysses, σιγᾷ 
μὲν, ἐχθαίρει δέ, βούλεταί ye μήν. 
Schol. 


1427. μισῶ κιτιλ. The opinion 
of Euripides is for rejecting the 
services of a clever but selfish 
statesman, who tampered al- 
ternately with the democratic 
and the oligarchical parties, and 
thought only of providing for 
himself, not of the true interests 
of his country. 

1428. βραδὺς φανεῖται Rav. 
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᾿ [μάλιστα μὲν λέοντα μὴ ᾽ν πόλει τρέφει", 
ἣν δ᾽. ἐκτραφῇ τις, τοῖς τρόποις ὑπηρετεῖν. 


“νὴ τὸν Δία τὸν σωτῆρα, δυσκρίτως γ᾽ exo’ 


ὁ μὲν σοφῶς γὰρ εἶπεν, ὁ δ᾽ ἕτερος σαφῶς. 


ἀλλ᾽ ἔτι μίαν γνώμην ἑκάτερος εἴπατον 


.. 1435 


a / ef 9 ΜΝ ? 
περὶ τῆς πόλεως ἥντιν᾽ ἔχετον σωτηρίαν. 


ET, , 


[εἴ. τις πτερώσας λεόκριτον Κινησίᾳ, 


9 
aipotey αὖραι πελαγίαν ὑπὲρ πλάκα. 
AI. γέλοιον ἄν φαίνοιτο' νοῦν δ᾽ ἔχει τίνα; 


1432. Meineke omits this 
verse also, and so Bergk. Din- 
dorf rejects the preceding. One 
or the other seems a διττογρα- 
gla. So also 1449—50 may have 
been substituted for the three 
preceding. But Bothe removes 
much of the difficulty by pro- 

sing to give 1431 to Dionysus 
interrogatively. fF ritzsch as- 
signs 1432 to Dionysus. He 
regards Λέοντα as the name of 
the general mentioned in Thuc. 
VIII. 24, who gained several 
victories over the Chians. See 
Cox, 11 pp. 444, 481, where he 
is characterised as “ honestly 
attached to the law and con- 
stitution of Athens,’ and there- 
fore as an opponent of the 
eligarchs, There may be an 
allusion to Aesch, Ag. 717, é- 
θρεψεν δὲ λέοντος tow κιτιλ, Cf. 
Equit. 1037, ἔστι γυνὴ, τέξει δὲ 
λέονθ᾽ ἱεραῖς. ἐν ᾿Αθήναις, which 
may also refer to the then 
rising Alcibiades, Cf. Ach. 614. 
. 1433. τὸν σωτῆρα. Cf. 1419. 

1434. ὁ μὲν, viz. Aeschylus. 
The other adverb, σαφῶς, can 
hardly refer to anything else 
than the plain statement of 
Euripides, μισῶ πολίτην κ.τ.λ. 
Yet the further explanation οὗ 
Euripides is very much in- 


volved. See sup. 1413. 
1437—1441. The eevee of 
these verses is obscure. The 
Schol. says that they were re- 
jected by Aristarchus and Apol- 
lonius, and both the anomaly 
of the syntax in the nom. pen- 


dens (though we might adopt 


the somewhat rare Attic opta- 
tive wrepwoa:) and the optative 
without dy, not to add, the 
strangeness of the verses them- 
selves, indicate some distur- 
bance, Fritzsch marks the loss 
of a verse after 1436. He thinks 
there is some joke on th3 
slender figure of Cinesias, and 
that he and Cleocritus (who 
seems to have been fat, Av. 
875—7) had been absent from 
the sea-fight off the Arginusae. 
The following may be suggested 
as plausible :— 
Eup. ἐγὼ μὲν οἷδα καὶ θέλω φρά- 
few. Διο. λέγε. ᾿ 
Εὐρ. εἴ τις πτερώσας Κλεόκριτον 
Kunolg— 
Διο. γέλοιον ἂν φαίνοιτο" νοῦν δ᾽ 
ἔχει τίνα ; 
Εὐρ. εἰ ναυμαχοῖεν, κᾷτ᾽ ἔχοντες 
ὀξίδας 
ῥαίνοιεν ἐς τὰ βλέφαρα τῶν 
ἐναντίων, 
αἴροιεν αὖραι πελαγίαν ὑπὲρ 
πλάκα. ΠΣ 


9-- 
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. 9 a - +. 97 9 ν ge; 
ET, ef ναυμαχοῖεν, κάτ᾽ ἔχοντες ὀξίδας 


ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥ͂Σ 


1440 


ῥαίνοιεν ἐς τὰ βλέφαρα τῶν ἐναντίων. 


ἐγὼ μὲν olda, καὶ θέλω φράζξειν. 


ὅταν τὰ νῦν ἄπιστα πίσθ᾽ ἡγώμεθα, 


ET, 


ΔΙ, λέγε." 


τὸ δ᾽ ὄντα πίστ᾽ ἄπιστα, ΔΙ, πῶς; οὐ μαν- 


θάνω. 


9 a 9 4 2 
ἀμαθέστερόν πως εἰπὲ καὶ σαφέστερον, 
εἰ τῶν πολιτῶν οἷσι νῦν πιστεύομεν, 


ET. 


1445 


4 9 ’ 9 9 ’ 
τούτοις ἀπιστήσαιμεν, οἷς δ᾽ οὐ χρώμεθα, 
τούτοισι χρησαίμεσθα, σωθείημεν ἄν. 
εἰ νῦν γε δυστυχοῦμεν ἐν τούτοισι, πῶς 


‘If some one were to feather 
Cleocritus with Cinesias,—it 
would be very droll! And then 
if they tried to throw vinegar 
in their adversaries’ eyes, the 
breeze would them away 
over the surface of the sea, and 
they would fail in the attempt.’ 
This makes sense enough for a 
joke. The ἂν would govern both 
φαίνοιτο and alpoey in the apo- 
dosis. Cf. Boph. Oed. RB. 936, 
ἥδοιο μὰν, πώς δ᾽ οὐκ ἂν; do- 
χάλλοις δ᾽ tows. Aesch, Ag. 
1049, πείθοι᾽ ἂν el πείθοι', ἀπει- 
θοίης δ᾽ ἴσως.---ΟἸ 651848 was the 
dithyrambic poet, whose airy 
nothings are elsewhere ridi- 
culed, e.g. Av. 1337, 1389, ἀέρια 
καὶ σκοτεινὰ Kal κνανανγέα καὶ 
arepodovnra. See sup. 366, and 
Plat. Ion, p. 534 B, κοῦφον γὰρ 
χρῆμα ποιητὴς ἐστι καὶ πτηνὸν 
καὶ ἱερόν. In Gorg. p. sor &, 
Cinesias the son of Meles is 
mentioned as a popular com- 
poser whose sole care was to 
please, not to improve his 
audience. Of Cleocritus nothing 
is known, but in Av. 577 some 
kindred joke is alluded to in 
calling him the son of an os- 
trich.—-In vavpaxoter the recent 


fight off the Arginusae is doubt. 
less referred to. 

1442. Before this verse & 
line seems lost, e.g. 

Διο, τί δ᾽ ἂν πόλις πράξειεν ἐκ 
τούτων ἔτι; 
Eup. ἐγὼ μὲν οἷδα κιτ.λ. 

1443. He should have said, 

ὅταν ἡγώμεθα x.7.X., σωθησόμεθα: 
(1448), but the optative takes 
the place of the future by at- 
traction to the clause added in 
explanation of ὅταν &., viz. el 
--χρησαίμεσθα.----ἄπιστα, viz. the 
much-distrusted  oligarchical 
party. Cf. 953. Soph. Oecd. 
Col. 611, θνήσκει δὲ πίστις, βλα» 
στάνει δ᾽ ἀπιστία. There seems 
an allusion to the demagogue 
Cleophon. See sup. 731. 
. 1445. - This is an inversion 
of a proverb quoted by the 
Schol., σαφέστερόν po κἀμα- 
θέστερον» φράσον. 

1449--53. Dindorf incloses 
these five lines in brackets. 
Meineke retains only 1451. By 
ἂν rovros he means τούτους 
ἔχοντες, as ἐν ὅπλοις, ἐν ἱματίῳ 
εἶναι eto. Cf. 1459. a Be 9 
—50 see sup. 
this couplet should fc pile i 1448, 
omitting the. rest, ov 1446 


ΔΙ. 


ET. 
AI, 


AI, 
ΑΙ, 
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τἀναντί᾽ ἂν πράττοντες ov σωζοίμεθ᾽ dv; 1450 
εὖ γ᾽, ὦ Παλάμηδες, ὦ σοφωτάτη φύσις. 
[ταυτὶ πότερ᾽ αὐτὸς εὗρες ἢ Κηφισοφών ;:. 
ἐγὼ μόνος" τὰς δ᾽ ὀξίδας Κηφισοφῶν. 
τί Sat λέγεις σύ: ΑἸ. τὴν πόλιν νῦν μοι 
φράσον ' 
πρῶτον, τίσι χρῆται' πότερα τοῖς χρηστοῖς ; 
ΔΙ. πόθεν; 1455 
μισεῖ κάκιστα. ΑἸ. τοῖς πονηροῖς δ᾽ ἥδεται; 
οὐ δῆτ᾽ ἐκείνη γ᾽, ἀλλὰ χρῆται πρὸς βίαν. 
TOS οὖν τις ἂν σώσειε τοιαύτην πόλιν, 
7 μήτε χλαῖνα μήτε σισύρα συμφέρει; 


ΔΙ. 
ΑΙ. 
ΔΙ. 
ΑΙ. 


says, “Palamedes ob singu- 
larem quandam sapientiam ap- 
pellatur Euripides,” The au- 
thor of a play on a hero who 
was μηχανικὸς καὶ ἐφευρετὴς is 
aptly so addressed, It is a 
question, perhaps, if the distich 
is not actually a quotation from 
a speech of Palamedes in the 
play of that name. 

1451. Κηφισοφών, cf. 944. 

1459- ἣ μήτε. The μὴ, as 
usual, represents the force of 
the Latin subjunctive, cui nec 
pallium conveniat etc. Cf. 1425. 
The war-party and the peace- 
party were two factions in the 
state. Fritzsch: ‘utilis civis 
est quasi χλαῖνα, malus quasi 


Meineke rejects 
these verses after Kock. There 
seems no reason why they 
should not be genuine. If ἀνα- 
δύσει ἡ πόλις were meant, it 


εὕρισκε νὴ Al’, εἴπερ ἀναδύσει πάλιν. 
ἐκεῖ φράσαιμ᾽ ἄν" ἐνθαδὶ. & οὐ βούλομαι. 
μὴ δῆτα σύ γ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ ἐνθένδ᾽ avles τἀγαθά, 
τὴν γὴν ὅταν νομίσωσι τὴν τῶν πολεμίων 


1460 


should rather be ἤνπερ ἀναδύσῃ, 
δὲ forte se recipiat. Seager’s 
proposed reading, jrep dva- 
δύσει, ‘how it may hold up its 
head again,’ is hardly Greek, 
since ὅσπερ is not used in the 
sense of ὅστις indirectly. Aeschy- 
lus is appealed to for his 
advice, by his hopes of return- 
ing to the upper world. See 
sup. 1420. Like the spirits of 
the mighty dead, the δαίμονες, 
he is asked to send up good 
from the world below to the 
world above, viz. by finding a 
remedy for the state’s troubles. 
Aesch. Pers. 213, ἐσθλὰ πέμπειν 
γῆς EvepOev és φάος. Cho. 489, 
ὦ γαῖ᾽, aves μοι πατέρ᾽ ἐποπτεῦ- 
σαι μάχην. 

1463. ὅταν. Supply, σωθή- 
σεται ἡ πόλις ὅταν κιτιλ. The 
opinion is purposely put as a 
puzzle. The meaning seems to 
be, that the Athenians are tu 
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APIS TOPANOTS, 


εἶναι σφετέραν, τὴν δὲ σφετέραν τῶν πολεμίων, 
πόρον δὲ τὰς ναῦς, ἀπορίαν δὲ τὸν πόρον. 1465 


AI, 
ITA. 


ET. 


9 , x e \ >A / 
εὖ, πλήν γ᾽ ὃ δικαστὴς αὐτὰ καταπίνει μόνος. 
κρίνοις ἄν. ΔΙ. αὕτη σφῷν κρίσις γενήσεται" 
δ», Ἧ 4 ς ἽΝ f 
αἱρήσομαι yap. ὄνπερ ἡ ψυχὴ θέλει. . 
μεμνημένος νυν τῶν θεῶν, ods ὦμοσας, 


1469 


ἦ μὴν ἀπάξειν p οἴκαδ᾽, αἱροῦ τοὺς φίλους. 


ΔΙ. 
ΕΥ. 


ET. 
ΔΙ. 
ET. 
AI. 


regard the Peloponnesus as 
their own, viz. by ravaging it, 
but to leave their own to be in- 
vaded by elcBodal, while they 
take to the sea: that more trust 
must be placed in a navy than 
in mere revenue, and money- 
supplies must be viewed as 
comparative poverty, since they 
are chiefly swallowed up in 
salaries to dicasts and for at- 
tending the ecclesia, &c. 

1467. αὕτη. This seems to 
refer to what follows. ‘I will 
decide between you thus: I will 
choose just which I please,’ 
The next verse is perhaps 
quoted from some play. The 
yap is exegetic, and therefore 
a full stop should not be placed 
at γενήσεται. 

1469. μεμνημένος. It is not 
clear to what this refers. In 
the next verse we should ex- 
pect ἐμὲ, i.e. ἄλλ᾽ οὐκ Αἰσχύλον. 
Perhaps, 7 μὴν ἔμ᾽ ἄξειν οἴκαδ᾽. 
The well-known verse from Eur. 


ἡ γλώττ᾽ ὁμώμοκ', Αἰσχύλον δ᾽ αἱρήσομαι. 

τί δέδρακας, ὦ μιαρώτατ᾽ ἀνθρώπων; 1 ΔΙ. ἐγώ; 
ἔκρινα νικᾶν Αἰσχύλον. 
αἴσχιστον ἔργον προσβλέπεις μ᾽ εἰργασμένος ; 
τί δ᾽ αἰσχρόν, ἣν μὴ τοῖς θεωμένοις δοκῇ ; 1475 
ὦ σχέτλιε, περιόψει με δὴ τεθνηκότα ; 

τίς οἷδεν εἰ τὸ ζῆν μέν ἐστι κατθανεῖν, 


v4 


τιὴ γὰρ οὔ;. 


Hipp. 612 was alluded to-sup. 


102. 

1472. ἀνθρώπων. ‘* Oblitus 
est deum esse, quem alloqua- 
tur.” Fritzsch. 


1474. Meineke adopts Din- 
dorf’s reading, μ᾿ ἐργασάμενος 
“«ροσβλέπεις, the ‘ive best MSS. 
having εἰργασμένος προσβλέπεις. 

1475. τί δ᾽ αἰσχρὸν κ. τ. Δ. 
Parodied from the Aeolus of 
Euripides, τί δ᾽ αἰσχρὸν ἣν μὴ 
τοῖσι χρωμένοις δοκῇ; The philo- 
sophical opinion, advocated by 
Protagoras, is referred to, τὸ 
doxovv ἑκάστῳ, τοῦτο καὶ ἔστι, 
i.e, morality is merely eonven- 
tional. 


1476. τεθνηκότα, i.e. ἐν ve- 
κροῖς ὄντα. 
1477. τίς δ᾽ οἷδεν x.7.X. Bee 


sup. 1082.---τὸ πνεῖν δὲ, punning 
on δει---πρεῖν.---κῴδιον (so Bergk 
and Meineke for κὠδιον), ‘if 
sleep (the sleep of death) be not 
as snug 88 a woollen blanket.’ 
The general sense is, ‘accord- 
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“76 πνεῖν δὲ δειπνεῖν, τὸ δὲ καθεύδειν κῴδιον ; 


ΠΛ. 
ΠΛ, 


ΧΟ. 


χωρεῖτε τοίνυν, ὦ Διόνυσ᾽, εἴσω. ΔΙ. τί δαί; 

ἵνα ξενίσχω σφὼ πρὶν ἀποπλεῖν, ΔΙ. εὖ τοι 
λέγεις. 1480 

νὴ τὸν Δί᾽" οὐ yap ἄχθομαι τῷ πράγματι. 

μακάριός γ᾽ ἀνὴρ ἔχων 

ξύνεσιν ἡκριβωμένην. 

πάρα δὲ πολλοῖσιν μαθεῖν. 

ὅδε γὰρ εὖ φρονεῖν Soxnoas 

πάλιν ἄπεισιν οἴκαδ᾽ αὖ, 

ἐπ᾽ ἀγαθῷ μὲν τοῖς πολίταις, 

ἐπ᾽ ἀγαθῷ δὲ τοῖς ἑαυτοῦ 

ξυγγενέσι τε καὶ φίλοισι, 

διὰ τὸ συνετὸς εἶναι. 


1485 


1490 


χάριεν οὖν μὴ Σωκράτει 

. παρακαθήμενον λαλεῖν, 
ἀποβαλόντα μουσικήν, 
Ta τε μέγιστα παραλιπόντα 


ing to your own doctrine, dead 
may mean alive.’ 

1479. χωρεῖτε. For the plu- 
ral compare Vesp. 975: 0’, 
ὠντιβολῶ σ᾽, olxrelpar’ αὐτὸν, ὦ 
πάτερ, Oed. Col. 1104, προσ- 
έλθετ᾽, ὦ παῖ, πατρί. 

1480. ξενίζω Meineke for ξε- 
ylow, whieh requires some sup- 
plement to the verse, wanting 
in the MSS., as ta ξενίσω σφὼ 
or ᾿γὼ (Bergk, where the em- 
phatic pronoun seems out of 
place), or e8 τοι λέγεις (Brunek). 

1483. ξύνεσιν, Intelligence 
made accurate and deep by the 
study of life, and not, like the 
ξύνεσις of Euripides, after the 
fashion of oe Sophists. See 
aup. 893.—mdpa δὲ, i.e. παρέστι, 
‘and ne may learn this by 
many facts.’. So Prom. V. 51, 


press τοῖσδε, “1 know it by 
8. 


1491. χάριεν οὖν. ‘It is a 
pleasure then to have once more 
8 poet who does not (like Eu- 
ripides) sit by the side of Socra- 
tes and talk, with the loss of 
true poetic taste, and the leay- 
ing out of the main principles 
of the tragic art.’ Mitchell 
compares Plat. Theaet. p. 169 
B, οὐ ῥᾷδιον, ὦ Σώκρατες, col 
παρακαθήμενον μὴ διδόναι λόγον. 
The subject to λαλεῖν seems to 
be ποιητὴν, not τὸν θεώμενον. 

1494. τὰ μέγιστα, viz. the 
political advice which it was the 
special province of the stage to 
tender to the citizens, Hence 
the appeal to Aeschylus inf. 
1501--- 2. 
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τῆς τραγῳδικῆς τέχνης. 
Α ϑ.ϑ 9 a . Af ’ 
τὸ δ᾽ ἐπὶ σεμνοῖσιν λόγοισι. 


APIZTO®ANOT2 


καὶ σκαριφησμοῖαι λήρων — 
διατριβὴν ἀργὸν ποιεῖσθαι, . 
παραφρονοῦντος ἀνδρός. ἡ ΄ 2 


ΠΛ. 


ἄγε δὴ χαίρων, Αἰσχύλε, χώρει, 


- 1509 


καὶ σῶζε πόλιν τὴν ἡμετέραν 

γνώμαις ὠγαθαῖς, καὶ παίδευσον 
τοὺς ἀνοήτους" «πολλοὶ δ᾽ εἰσίν’ 
καὶ δὸς τουτὶ Κλεοφῶντι φέρων, 


καὶ τουτὶ τοῖσι πορισταῖς, 


1505 


Μύρμηκί θ᾽ ὁμοῦ καὶ Νικομάχῳ" 


τόδε δ᾽ ᾿Αρχενόμῳ" 


᾿ καὶ φράζ᾽ αὐτοῖς ταχέως ἥκειν 
ὡς ἐμὲ δευρὶ καὶ μὴ μέλλειν" 


“a \ ’ 4 3 A 
κἂν μὴ ταχέως NKATLY, EY 


1610 


νὴ τὸν ᾿Απόλλω ατίξας αὐτοὺς 


1406. τὸ δὲ κιτιλ. ‘But the 
dwelling idly on fine words of 
philosophers and scrapings from 
their follies, is the part of a 
noodle.’—oxapipyopots (1), ap- 
parently our word scarify, possi- 
bly also scurf, scrap and scrape, 
is connected by Curtius with 
κάρφος, Gr. Et. 11. 683. 

1500. With these anapaests 
commences a slow and solemn 
procession off the stage. 

1501. σῶζε, ‘continue to hold 
in your keeping.’ 

1504. τουτί. A rope, per- 
haps. ‘‘Tria porrigit Pluto, 
ensem, laqueum, et venenum.”’ 
Fritzsch. Mitchell thinks the 
second τουτὶ may be the bow! of 
hemlock. Meineke, perhaps for 
the sake of the metre, reads rov- 
rool, Fritzsch τοῦτον, Bergk rov- 
τουσί. The πορισταὶ, ‘commis- 


sioners of ways and means,’ 
held an office analogous to our 
Chancellor of the Exchequer,— 
they drew up their ‘budget,’ 
and had to find the means to 
meet it. See Photius Lex. in 
v. The names mentioned be- 
low are probably those of per- 
sons who had made themselves 
odiousin some state-department, 
or as advanced democrats, 
Bothe thinks Nicomachus is 
the subject of the oration of 
Lysias, and Fritzseh assents to 
this view. He was a ypap- 
pareds, who had made himself 
unpopular by drawing up cer- 
tain new laws. 

1511. orttas. Like rnnaway 
slaves, whose proper abode is 
in Hades, they will be branded 
and tied by the foot, or rather; 
haye their feet tied together, 
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pet ᾿Αδειμάντου τοῦ Λευκολόφουν 


ee \ “Ὁ , 3 id 

κατὰ γῆς ταχέως ἀποπέμψω. 
ταῦτα ποιήσω" σὺ δὲ τὸν θᾶκον 
τὸν ἐμὸν παράδος Σοφοκλεῖ τηρεῖν, 


AI. 


151s 


3 a vw? 9 a 
κἀμοὶ σώξειν, ἣν ap ἐγώ ποτε 


ὃ a 9 Dye a \ > 4 
εῦρ αφικωμαι. τοῦτον yap ἐγὼ 


σοφίᾳ κρίνω δεύτερον εἶναι. 


μέμνησο δ', ὅπως ὁ πανοῦργος ἀνὴρ 


1520 


καὶ ψευδολόγος. καὶ βωμολόχος 
μηδέποτ᾽ εἰς τὸν θᾶκον τὸν ἐμὲν 
μηδ᾽ ἄκων ἐγκαθεδεῖται. 


TIA. 


‘¢ Servilem poenam ideo mina- 
tur, quod hi viri omnes sordido 
ac paene servili loco nati erant.” 
Fritzsch. 

1513. per ᾿Αδειμάντου. For 
the various services of this man 
88 στρατηγὸς, see Dr Holden’s 
Onomasticon inv. He was one 
of the generals afterwards cap- 
tured by the Spartans at Aegos- 
potamos, but his life was spared 
from his opposition toa measure 
proposed by the Athenians in 
terrorem, that the right hand of 
every Spartan taken in arms 
should be cut off. See Xen. 
Hell. τ, 1, 32. From Plato, 
Protag. p. 315 E, τὼ ᾿Αδειμάντω 
ἀμφοτέρω, 6 τε Kywidos καὶ ὁ 
Λευκολοφίδον, it seems that τοῦ 
Λευκολόφον is either a nick- 
name in reference to some 
charge of cowardice, or a more 
convenient metrical form. Dr 
Holden refers to Meineke on 
Eupolis Πόλεσι frag. 12, οὐκ 
ἀργαλέα Sif ἐστὶ πασχειν ταῦτ᾽ 
ἐμὲ, τὸν Δευκολοφίδον παῖδα τοῦ 


φαίνετε τοίνυν ὑμεῖς τούτῳ 
λαμπάδας ἱεράς, Yaya προπέμπετε 


1525 


Tlop@dovos. The lines are quoted 
in the Schol. | 

1517. Bergk and Dindorf 
with Fritzsch read κἀμοὶ σώ- 
few, Brunck καὶ διασώζειν and 
so MS. R., the others having 
καὶ σώζειν, which Bergk suspects 
to be a gloss on the true reading 
παράδος τούτῳ τηρεῖν. The verse 
however would thus be mono- 
meter, and the sense seems 
complete in itself, ‘and give it 
up to Sophocles to take charge 
of and to keep for me, in case 
I come here again to claim it; 
Sophocles, mind, for I consider 
him next ta myself in the 
poetic art.’ 

1523. μηδ' ἄκων May mean 
either ‘not even by accideni,’ 
or, with the Schol., ‘not even 
if he is thrust into it against 
his will.’ The latter however 
hardly suits the ambitious 
character of Euripides, 

1525. The torch-procession 
off the stage closely resembles 
that which ooncludes the Eu- 


138 APIZTO®ANOTS BATPAXOI, 
τοῖσιν τούτου τοῦτον μέλεσιν 
καὶ μολπαῖσιν κελαδοῦντες. 


ΧΟ. 


σι \ 9 ’ 3 \ 3 / - 
πρῶτα μὲν εὐοδίαν ἀγαθὴν ἀπιόντι ποιητῇ 
᾿ ἐς φάος ὀρνυμένῳ δότε, δαίμονες οἱ κατὰ γαίας, 


τῇ δὲ πόλει μεγάλων ἀγαθῶν ἀγαθὰς ἐπινοίας" 
πάγχυ γὰρ ἐκ μεγάλων ἀχέων παυσαίμεθ' ἂν 


οὕτως 


ΟἼ53Ι 


ἀργαλέων τ᾽ ἐν ὅπλοις πὰ ἡ τω δὲ 


μαχέσθω 


κἄλλος ὁ βουλόμενος τούτων πατρίοις ἐν , ἀρού- 


pas. 


menides, Cf. Eum. 959, πρὸς φῶς 
ἱερὸν τῶνδε προπόμπων. 

. 1526. τοῖσιν τούτου μέλεσιν, 
viz.-to the music of his own 
choral odes. So the old Dicasts 
in Vesp. 220, 269, were attended 
by acompany chanting the odes 
from the Phoenissae of Phry- 
‘ nichus. It is likely that this 
reconciliation of Aeschylus with 
the Chorus of Mystae has re- 
ference to his prosecution and 
banishment on a charge of 
violating the Mysteries. A 
similar scene was enacted when 
Alcibiades, returning from his 
long exile 3B.c. 407, escorted 
the procession along the sacred 
road to Eleusis, though he had 
been found guilty of violating 


the Mysteries. See Cox, 11. 
p- 533, and Dr Smith’s Hist. 
p. 362. 


1528. It is 8 peculiarity of 
choral hexameters (e.g. Agam. 
104 seqq.,) to be composed for 
the most part with a 


beat.—evdodlav, ‘a good journey.’ 
From the Glaucus Potniens of 
Aeschylus, according to the 
Schol., εὐοδίαν μὲν πρῶτον ἀπὸ 
στόματος χέομεν. 

1530. τῇ δὲ πόλει κιτλ. The 
sense is, δότε Αἰσχύλῳ ἐπινοεῖν 
ἀγαθὰ τῇ πόλει. Aesch, Eum, 


9325 νικᾷ δ᾽ ἀγαθών ἔρις ἡμετέρα 


διὰ παντός, The return of Ae- 


schylus is the triumph of politi- 
cal conservatism. 
1532. Ἐλεοφών. See sup. 


679. His foreign birth and his 
advocacy of the war-policy are 
denounced.— τούτων, viz. the 
spectators present. A spondee 
is here and in παυσαίμεθ᾽ (1531) 
introduced by necessity in the 
middle of dactylic hexameters. 
-- πατρίοις, in Thrace. ‘If he 
must fight, let it be far away 
but not at Athens.’ Similarly 
Eumen. 864, θυραῖος ἔστω πό- 
λεμος, ov μόλις παρὼν ἐν ᾧ τις 
ἔσται δεινὸς εὐκλείας ἔρως, Le, 
παρὼν ἐκείνῳ ἐν ᾧ 7. 


Ν 


ea et 4 
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ἀἁποσεμνύνεσθαι 703, 833 
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“Apyos 1208, 1382 

“Apys 1021 
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.B 
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βουβωνιᾶν 1280 
βοῦν ὅλον ὁπτᾶν κοῦ 
βουνόμοι ἐπιστροφαὶ 1333 
βρεκεκεκὲξ 200 

r 
γαλῆν ὁρῶ 304 
γάστρων 200 
γεννάδας 738 
γήτειον νέον 622 
γλάμων 588 
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Γλύκη 1343, 1363 
γλώττης στρόφιγξ 892 
γνωμοτύποι ἄνδρες 877 
γομφοπαγὴς 824 
γόνιμος 96 
Γοργόνες 477 

γοῦν, δ᾽ οὖν 804 
γρυπάετοι 920 
γωνιασμοὶ ἐπῶν 936 


Δ 


Δαρεῖος 1028 

δειματοῦσθαί Twa 144 

Δῆλος 659 

Δημήτηρ 883--4; 667, ioe, 1222 
δημοπίθηκοι 1085 
διαδρασιπολῖται 1014 

δίαιται 114 

διέσκεμμαι 836 

Δίκτυννα 1359 

Διόμεια 651 

ee 215, 631, 1150, 1211, 


47 
Διὸς δ  ἰζόρινθος 439 
Διτύλας 608 
δόναξ ὑπολύριος 233 
δωδεκαμήχανον 1327 


Ε 


ἕζεσθαι ἐπί τι 197, 682 
εἰειλίσσειν 1314, 1348 
εἰκόνες 906 

εἰκὼν γεγραμμένη 538 
εἶναι (ἴημι) 133 
‘Exaraia, τὰ 366 
Ἑκάτη 1363 
ἐκπηνίζεσθαι 578 

ἐκτὸς τῶν ἐλαῶν 905 
ἐκτροπαὶ 113 

Ἕλληνες 724, 1004 
ἐμμέλεια 897 
"Ἔμπουσα 293 
éxavety detrectare 508 
ἐπαναστρέφειν 1102 
ἐπαφαναίνειν 1089 
ἐπεὶ cum optativo 923 

ἔπη 862 

᾿Επίδαυρος 364 
ἐπιδείκνυσθαι 771 
ἐπισκύνιον 823 


ἐπιφυλλίδες 92 
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ἑποπτεύει» 745 
ἑπτὰ ἐπὶ Θήβας 1021 
᾿Ερασινίδης 1196 
ἐρείδειν 914 
᾿Εριούνιος 1144 
Ἑρμῆς 1126, 1141, 1169, 1266 
ἔρρειν 1192 
"Epvéts ὁ Φιλοξένου 934 
εὐοδίαν δοῦναι 1529 
Εὐριπίδης 67, 76, 80, 91, 1166, 
1220, 1306 


ἔφεδρος 792 

“Extdva 473 
Z 

ζῆν ob ζῆν 1082, 1477 
H 


ἡβυλλιᾶν 516 

Ἡγέλοχος 303 

ἡδὺ πνεῖν τινος 338 

ἥκειν, κατελθεῖν, 1028, 1157, 1163 
ἡμιωβολιαῖος 554 : 
Ἡράκλεια 651 

Ἡρακλειοξανθίας 400 


pyres 298, 463—4, 503, 523 


Ἡακλῆς Pert 41, 5064 
ἦρίστηται 376 
Ἡσίοδος 1033 


Θ 


θαλάμαξ 1074 
Θηβαῖοι 1023 
Θηραμένης 541, 96] --8 
Θησεὺς 142 

θίασοι εὐδαίμονες 156 
θρανίον 121 

Θρῃκία χελιδὼν 681 
θρῖον 134 

θύεια 124 

θυλάκιον 1203 
Θωρυκίων 363, 381 


Ι 
“Taxxos 316—25, 341, 307-- 413 
lavot 1029 
Ἴδης τέκνα Κρῆτες 1356 
ἰδίειν sudare 237 
ἱερεὺς Διονύσου 297 
ἱερὸς religiosus 652 


Kew, Efev, ἔζεσθαι gut 
ly 1265 

ἱμονιοστρόφος 1297 
"Topav 73, 78 
ἱππαλεκτρυὼν 932, 937 
ahs a 429 
Ἱππώναξ 661 > 

ἴσαι ψῆφοι 685 
ἰσχναίνειν 941 

ἰταμαὶ κύνες 1291 
ἰχθῦς, παρὰ τοὺς 1068 


K 


Κάδμος 1225 

καθεστηκὸς tranquillum 1003 
καθίζειν ἐπὶ κώπην 197 
καθῖσεν QIT 

καθοῖτο, καθῇτο, OI 


9 «- 
κάλλιστα (in detrectando) 508 


κανόνες 799, 956 
Καρικὼ αὐλήματα 1302 
καταδεῖξαι 1032 
καταδωροδοκεῖσθαι 361 
καταλεπτολογεῖν 828 
κατασχεῖν 1208 
κατερικτὰ 505 
κατερρινημένον 902 
κατήλιψ 566 

Κεῖος 970 

κενταυρικῶς ἐνάλλεσθαι 38 
Κεραμεικὸς 129 
Κεραμῆς, οἱ 1093 
Κερβέριοι 187 
Κέρβερος 111, 467 
Κηφισοφῶν 944, 1408, 1452 
κίβδηλος de numis 721 
κιθαρῳδικοὶ νόμοι 1282 
Κιμωλία γῆ 712 
Κινησίας 153, 1437 
Κλειδημίδης 791 
Κλεισθένης 48, 57, 422 
Κλειτοφῶν 967 
Κλεόκριτος 1437 
Κλεοφῶν 679, 1504, 1531 
Κλέων 569 

κλωστὴρ 1340 

κνεφαῖος [350 

κοὰξ 209 

κοκκύζειν 1370 
κόλλαβοι 507 
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κόμμα καινὸν 800 
κάκιστον 726 
κομπολακεῖν οὔ! 
κομποφακελορρήμων 839 
κρανοποιεῖν 1018 
Κρατῖνος τανροφάγος 357 
κροκωτὸν 46 | 
κρομμύων ὀσφραίνεσθαι 654 
κύβους βάλλειν 1400 
Κύκνος 963 
κυνοκλόπος 605 

Κυρήνη 1328 

κωδάριον 1203 

κῴδιον 1478 

κωδωνίζειν de numis 723 
κωδωνοφαλαρόπωλος 963 
Kaxuros 472 

κώνειον 124, IO5I 

Κῴος, Κεῖος 970 


A 


Aduaxos 1039 

λεσβίαζειν 1308 

Λήθης πεδίον 186 

ληκύθιον 1200, 1208, 1213, 1221) 
1241 

ληματιᾶν 404 

λῆρον τραγικὸν κοσμεῖν Τοοῦ 

λιβανωτὸν ἐπιθεῖναι 888 

Aluvac 217 

λυγισμοὶ 775 

Λυκαβηττὸς 1056 

Λύκις 14. 





Μ 


μάκτρα 1189 
Μαμμάκνθοι 990 
Μανῆς 965 . 
Mavia 1345 
Μαραθὼν 1296 
Meyalveros 965 
μειαγωγεῖν 708 
Mendéaypos (ie trag.) 864 
Μέλητος 1302 
μελισσονόμοι 1273 
Μελίτη κοι 
Μελιττίδαι Qo 
Méduvoves 962 
μεμνημένοι 158 
μεσοῦν 924 


μὴ cum subjunct, deliberandi 5. 
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μὴ ubi οὐ expectabas, 128 
Μηδικὰ παραπετάσματα 938 
Μιλήσια στρώματα 543 
Μοῖραι 453 

Μόλων 55 

μονῳδίαι 840, 944, 1330 
μορμορωπὰ ἔπη 925 
Μορσίμος 151 

Μοῦσα (theatri praeses) 674 
Εὐριπίδου £306 





Μοῦσαι (novem invocantur) 876 


Μουσαῖος 1033 

Μουσῶν λειμὼν 1300 
μυκτῆρες ὀσφραντήριοι 803 
Μύρμηξ 1506 


Ν 
ναῦλος, 6 vel 7 270 
‘ yaupaxla περὶ κρεῶν 191 
Νικόμαχος 1506 
Νιόβη 912, 920 
νόμισμα τὸ ἀρχαῖον 720 
Νυσήιος Διὸς Διόνυσος 215 


μ΄ 
[." 


mavOlas 271, 524, 543, 579 
mavOldcov 582 

ΞΙενοκλέης 86 

ξουθὸς ἱππαλεκτρυὼν 932 
ξύλον ἄξιον ἀπάγξασθαι 736 
ξυμβαλεῖν = ξυνιέναι 930 
ξύνεσις ἠκριβωμένη 1483 


O 

ὀβολὼ, τὼ δύο 140 
ὀγκοῦσθαί τι 703 
ὅδιον κράτος 1276 
Οἰδίπους 1182 

Olveds 1238, 1240 
Ὅμηρος 1034 
ὀνόματα, ῥήματα 880 
ὄνος ἄγων μυστήρια 159 
ὄνου πόκαι 186 
ὀξίδες 1440 
᾽Ορεστεία 1124 
ὁρμαθοὶ μελῶν 914. 
᾿Ορφεὺς 1032 
ὄστρακον 1100, 1305 


II 
παλαίσμασι σφαλῇναι 689 
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παλαίσματα στρεβλὰ 878 
καλαίστραις, τραφῆναι ἐν 729 
Παλαμήδης 1451 ' 
ΠΠαναθηναῖα 1090 
“πανδοκεῖον 550 

Πὰν κεροβάτης 230 
Παντακλῆς 1036 
παρακούειν 750 

wdpado 1071 

παραξόνια 819 
waparplopara 881 
Tlapdéxas 608 

παριέναι remittere 699 
Παρνασὸς 1056, 1213 
Πάτροκλος 1041 ᾿ 
Πειθὼ 1301, 1395 
πελάθειν 1265 

Πέλοψ 1232 
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Πέρσαι 1026 
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Πῖσα 1232 

Πλαθάνη 549 
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Πλούτων 163, 432, 765 
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ῥακίοις περίΐλλεσθαι 1066 
ῥακιοσυρραπτάδης 842 
ῥήματα, ἔπη, ὀνόματα 88ο 
σεμνὰ πυργῶσαι 1004 
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ῥήματα ἱππόκρημνα 929 
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ὑπογραμματεῖς 1084 
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Juvenal and Persius. By Rev. A. J. Macleane, M.A. 12s. 
Plato. By W. H. Thompson, D.D. 2 vols. 7s. 6d. each. 
Sophocles. By Rev. F. H. Blaydes, M.A. Vol. I. 18s. 
Tacitus: The Annals. By the Rev. P. Frost. 15s. 
Terence. By E. St. J. Parry, M.A. 18s. 

Virgil. By J. Conington, M.A. 38 vols. 12s., 148., 14s. 


An Atlas of Classical Geography; Twenty-four Maps. By W. 


Hughes and George Long, M.A. New edition, with coloured outlines, 
. Imperial 8vo. 122. 6d. 


Uniform with above. 
A Complete Latin Grammar. By J. W. Donaldson, D.D. 3rd 


edition. 142. 


A Complete Greek Grammar. By J. W. Donaldson, D.D. 3rd 
edition. 16s. 
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GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with English Notes. Feap. 8vo. 


Cesar de Bello Gallico. By George Long, M.A. 5s. θά. 
Books I.-ITI. For Junior Classes. By G.Long,M.A. 23s.6d. 


Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius. Selected Poems, With Life. By 
Rev. A. H. Wratislaw. 8s. 6d. 


Sicero: De Senectute, De Amicitia, and Select Epistles. By 
George Long, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


ornelius Nepos. By Rev. J. F. Macmichael. 2s. 6d. 
Homer: Iliad. Books I.-XII. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 6s. 6d. 
Horace. With Life. By A.J. Macleane, M.A. 6s. θά. 
Juvenal: Sixteen Satires. By H. Prior, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
Martial: Select Epigrams. With Life. By F.A. Paley, M.A. 6s. θά. 
Ovid: the Fasti. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 5s. 
Sallust: Catilina and Jugurtha. With Life. By G. Long, M.A. 5s. 
Tacitus: Germania and Agricola. By Rev. P. Frost. 3s. 6d. 


Virgil. Bucolics, Georgics, and Aineid, Books I.-IV. Abridged 
from Professor Conington’s edition. 65s. θά. 


(The Bucolics and Georgics in one volume. 33.) 
Aineid, Bks. V.-XII. Abgd.from Prof. Conington’s Ed. 5s.6d. 
Xenophon: the Anabasis. With Life. By Rev. J. F.Macmichael. 5s. 
The Cyropedia. By G. M. Gorham, M.A. 6s. 
Memorabilia. By Percival Frost, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


A Grammar-School Atlas of sara Geography. Containing Ten 
selected Maps. Imperial 8vo. 5s. 


Uniform with the Series. 


The New Testament, in Greek. With English Notes, &c. By 
Rev. J. F. Macmichael. 7s. 6d. 














CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 


schylus. By F.A. Paley, M.A. 3s. 
Cesar de Bello Gallico. By G. Long, M.A. 2s. 


Cicero de eesecwnte et de Amicitia, et Epistole Selects. By 
G. Long, M.A. 1s. θά. 
Ciceronis ae Vol I. (in Verrem). By G. Long, M.A. 8s. 6d. 


Euripides. By F.A. Paley, M.A. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
Herodotus. By J. G. Blakesley, B.D. 2 vols. 7s. 
Homeri Ilias. I.-XII. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 25. 6d. 
Horatius. By A. J. Macleane, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
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Juvenal et Persius. By A. J. Macleane, M.A. 1s. θά. 

Lucretius. By H. A. J. Munro, M.A. 2s. θα. 

Sallusti Crispi Catilina et Jugurtha. By G. Long, M.A. 1s. θά. 
Terenti Comedies. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 3s. 

Thucydides. By J. G. Donaldson, D.D. 2 vols. 7s. 

Virgilius. By J. Conington, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Xenophontis Expeditio Cyri. By J. F. Macmichael, B.A. 2s. θά. 


Novum Testamentum Grecum. By Εἰ. H. Scrivener, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
An edition with wide margin for notes, 7s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE TEXTS WITH NOTES. 


A Selection of the most usually read of the Greek and Latin Authors, 
Annotated for Schools. Fcap 8vo. 1s. 6d. each. 


Euripides. Alcestis. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 

Medea. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 

Hippolytus. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 

——— Heouba. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 

Bacche. By F. A. Paley, M.A. [ Preparing. 
Aschylus. Prometheus Vinctus. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 

Ovid. Selections. By A. J. Macleane, M.A. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES. 
Series of Classical Texts, annotated by well-known Scholars. 
Crown 8vo. 
Aristophanes. The Peace. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
--ἁ The Acharnians. By F. A. Paley. 4s. 6d. 
Cicero. The Letters to Atticus. Bk. I. By A. Pretor, M.A. 4s. θα. 
Demosthenes de Falsa Legatione. By R. Shilleto, M.A. 6s. 


The Oration against the Law of Leptines. By B. W. Beat- 
son, M.A. 


Plato: The pl ogy | of Socrates and Crito. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 
2nd Edition. 4s. θά 


The Phedo. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 5s. θά. 

The Protagoras. By W. Wayte, M.A. 4s. θα, 

Plautus. The Aulularia. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 2nd Edition. 4s. 6d. 
Trinummus. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 2nd Edition. 4s. 6d. 
Sophoclis Trachinis. By A. Pretor, M.A. [Zn the press. 
Terence. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 10s. 6d. 

Theocritus. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

Others in preparation. 
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CRITICAL AND ANNOTATED EDITIONS. 


Ztna. By H. A.J. Munro, M.A. 8s. 6d. 


Aristophanis Comedie. By H. A. Holden, LL.D. 8vo. 2 vols. 
23s. 6d. Plays sold separately. 


Pax. By F. A. Paley, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Horace. Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera. By H. A. J. Munro, M.A. 
Large 8vo. 1l. 12. 

Livy. The first five Books. By J. Prendeville. 12mo. roan, 5s. 
Or Books I.-ITI. Ss. 6d. IV. and V. 8s. 6d. 

Lucretius. Titi Lucreti Cari de Rerum Natura Libri Sex. With 

a Translation and Notes. By H. A. J. Munro, M.A. 2 Vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 

Text, 16s. Vol. II. on, 6s. (Bold separately.) 

Ovid. P. Ovidii Nasonis Heroides XIV. By A. Palmer, M.A. 8vo. 6s. 

Propertius. Sex. Aurelii Propertii Carmina. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 
8vo. Cloth, 9s. 

Thucydides. The History of the Peloponnesian War. By Richard 
Shilleto, M.A. BookI. S8vo. 68. θά. (Book II. in the press.) 

Greek Testament. By Henry Alford, D.D. 4 Vols. 8vo. (Sold 


separately.) Vol.I. 11.88. Vol. 11.11.48, Vol. III. 18s. Vol IV. Part I. 18.3 
Part II. 14s.; or in one Vol. 32s. 





LATIN AND GREEK CLASS-BOOKS. 


Auxilia Latina. A Series of Progressive Latin Exercises. By 
Rev. J. B. Baddeley, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 


Latin Prose Lessons. By A.J.Church,M.A. 2nd Edit. Fcap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


Latin Exercises and Grammar Papers. By T. Collins, M.A. Fceap. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Analytical Latin Exercises, By C.P. Mason, B.A. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Scala Graca: a Series of Elementary Greek Exercises. By Rev. J.W. 
Davis, M.A., and R. Ἢ. Baddeley, M.A. 8rd Edition. Feap, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Greek Verse Composition. By G. Preston, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s.6d. 


By THE Rev. P. Frost, M.A., St. Joun’s CoLtEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Ecloge Lating; or, First Latin Reading Book, with English Notes 
and a Dictionary. 15th Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. Os, 6d. 

Materials foe Latin Prose Composition. 8th Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. ey, 42. 


A Latin Verse Book. An Introductory Work on Hexameters and 
Pentameters. 5th Thousand. Feap. 8vo. 8. Key, 5s. 


Analecta Greca Minora, with Introductory Sentences, English Notes, 
and a Dictionary. 19th Thousand. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Materials for Greek Prose Composition. 2nd Edit. Fcap. 8vo. 3s.6d. 


Key, 58 
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By THE Rev. F. ἘΣ. ΟΒΕΤΤΟΝ. 
A First Cheque-Book for Latin Verse-makers. ls. 6d. 
A Latin Version for Masters. 2s. 6d. 
Reddenda; or, Passages with Parallel Hints for Translation into 
Latin Prose and Verse. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 
Reddenda Reddita (see next page). 


By H. A. Hotpen, LL.D. 
Foliorum Silvula. Part I. Passages for Translation into Latin 
Elegiac and Heroic Verse. 7th Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. θά. 


Part II. Select Passages for Translation into Latin Lyric 

and Comic Iambic Verse. 8rd Edition. Post 8vo. ὅδ. 

Part III. Select Passages for Translation into Greek Verse. 
8rd Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 

Folia Silvule, sive Eclogee Poetarum Anglicorum in Latinum et 
Greecum converses. 8vo. Vol. I. 10s. θά, Vol. II. 12s. 


Foliorum Centuris. Select Passages for Translation into Latin and 
Greek Prose. 6th Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 








Φ 


TRANSLATIONS, SELECTIONS, &e. 
*,” Many of the following books are well adapted for school prizes, 


Zschylus. Translated into English Prose by F. A. Paley, M.A. 
2nd Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Translated by Anna Swanwick. Crown 8vo. 2 vols. 12s. 


Folio Edition, with Thirty-three Illustrations from Flax- 
man’s designs. 21, 2s. 

Anthologia Grwca. A Selection of Choice Greek Poetry, with Notes. 
By Rev. F. 8t. John Thackeray. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Anthologia Latina. A Selection of Choice Latin Poetry, from Nevius 
re oe with Notes. By Rev. F. St. John Thackeray. Fcap. 8vo. 








Aristophanes: The Peace. Text and metrical translation. By 
B. B. Rogers, M.A. Fcap. 4to. 7s. θά. 


The Wasps. Text and metrical translation. By B. B. 
Rogers, M.A. Fcap.‘4to. 7s. 6d. 

Corpus Poetarum Latinorum. Edited by Walker. 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. 

Horace. The Odes and Carmen Seculare. In English verse by 
J. Conington, M.A. 65th edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Satires and Epistles. In English verse by J. Coning- 

ton, M.A. 8rdedition. 6s. θά, 


Illustrated from Antique Gems by C. W. King, M.A. The 
text revised with Introduction by H. A. J. Munro, M.A. Large 8vo. 1}. 12. 
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Mvse Etonenses, sive Carminvm Etonse Conditorvm Delectvs. By 
Richard Okes. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 


Propertius. Verse translations from Book V., with revised Latin. 
Text. By F. A. Paley, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 

Plato. Gorgias. Translated by E. M. Cope, M.A. 8vo. 78. 

Philebus. Translated by F. A. Paley, M.A. Small8vo. 4s.. 

Thesetetus. Translated by F. A. Paley, M.A. Small 8vo. 4s. 

Analysis and Index of the Dialogues. By Dr. Day. Post. 
8vo. 5s. 

Reddenda Reddita: Passages from English ΡΘΕ with a Latin 
Verse Translation. By F. E. Gretton. Crown ὃν 

Sabrine Corolla in hortulis Regise Schole Sulegisasie contexuerunt 
tres viri floribus legendis. Editio tertia. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Sertum Carthusianum Floribus trium Seculorum Contextum. By 
W.H. Brown. 8vo. 142. 

aa ta In English Verse, by C. S. Calverley, M.A. Crown 8vo.. 
78. 6d 

Translations into English and Latin. By C. S. Calverley, M.A.. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

into Greek and Latin Verse. By R. C. Jebb. 4to. cloth. 
gilt. 10s. 6d. 

Virgil in Hagan Rhythm. By Rev. R. C. Singleton. Large crown. 


8vo. 














REFERENCE VOLUMES. 
A Latin Grammar. By T.H.Key,M.A. 6th Thousand. Post8vo. 8s. 


A Short Latin Grammar for Schools. By T. H. Key, M.A., F.R.S.. 
8th Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d 

A Guide to the Choice of Classical Books. By J. B. Mayor, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. Ἢ 

The Theatre of the Greeks. By J.W. Donaldson, D.D. 8th Edition, 
Post 8vo. 5s. 

A Dictionary of Latin and Greek Quotations. By H. T. Riley. Post 
8vo. 5s. With Index Verborum, 6s. 

A History of Roman Literature. By W. S. Teuffel, Professor at the 
University of Tiibingen. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 21s. 

Student's Guide to the University of Cambridge. Revised and cor- 
rected. 8rd Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


CLASSICAL TABLES. 


Greek Verbs. A Catalogue of Verbs, Irregular and Defective; their 


formations, tensés, and inflexions, with ee for eee 
or formation of tenses, &c. &c. By J.S. Baird, T.0 


Ren pres (Notes on). By A. Barry, D.D. New Edition, 1s. 

Homeric Dialect. Its Leading Forms and Peculiarities. By J.S. 
Baird, T.C.D. 1s. θά, 

Greek Accidence. By the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 15. 
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Latin Accidence. By the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. Is. 
Latin Versification. 1s. 


Notabilia Qu usdam; or the Principal Tenses of most of the Irregular 


Greek Verbs and Elementary Greek, Latin, and French Constructions. 
New edition. 1s. 6d. 


Richmond Rules for the Ovidian Distich, &c. By J. Tate, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
The Principles of Latin Syntax. 1s. 





CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS. 


A Series of Elementary Treatises for the use of Students in the Univer- 
sities, Schools, and Candidates for the Public 
Examinations. Fcap. 8vo. 

Arithmetic. By Rev. C. Elsee,M.A. Feap.8vo. 7th Edit. 3s. θά. 
Elements of Algebra. By the Rev. C. Elsee, M.A. 4th Edit. 4s. 

Arithmetic. By A. Wrigley, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


A Progressive Course of Examples. With Answers. By 
J. Watson, M.A. 8rd Edition. 2s. 6d. 


An Introduction to Plane Astronomy. By P. T. Main, M.A. 2nd 
Edition. 4s. 


Conic Sections treated Geometrically. By W. H. Besant, M.A. 
2nd Edition. 42. 6d. 


Elementary Statics. By Rev. H. Goodwin, D.D. 2nd Edit. 3s. 

Elementary Dynamics. By Rev. H. Goodwin, D.D. 2nd Edit. 3s, 
Elementary Hydrostatics. By W.H. Besant, M.A. 7th Edit. 4s. 
An Elementary Treatise on Mensuration. By B.T. Moore, M.A. 5s. 


The First Three Sections of Newton's Principia, with an Appendix ; 
and the Ninth and Eleventh Sections. By J. H. Evans, M.A. 5th Edition, 
by P. T. Main, M.A. 4s. 


Elementary Trigonometry. By T. P. Hudson, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Geometrical Optics. By W.S. Aldis, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Analytical Geometry for Schools. By T.G.Vyvyan. 8rd Edit. 45. θά. 


Companion to the Greek Testament. By A.C. Barrett, A.M. 3rd 
Edition. Foap 8vo. 5s. 


An Historical and Explanatory Treatise on the Book of Common 
Prayer. By W. G. Humphry, B.D. 5th Edition. Feap.8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Music. By H.C. Banister. 4th Edition. 5s. 
Others in Preparation. 


ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 
Principles and Practice of Arithmetic. By J. Hind, M.A. 9th Edit. 


Elements of Algebra. By J. Hind, M.A. 6th Edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d 
See also foregoing Series, 
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GEOMETRY AND EUCLID. 


Text Book of νη τα ὦ ΒΥ T. S. Aldis, M.A. Small 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Part I. 2s. 6d. Part I 


The Elements of =r By H. J. Hose. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. θα. 
Exercises separately, 1s. 


The First Six Books, with Commentary by Dr. Lardner. 
10th Edition. 8vo. 6s. 


The First Two Books explained ἴοι Beginners. ΒΥ C. P. 
Mason, B.A. 2nd Edition. Feap.8vo. 2s. 6d 


The Enunciations and Figures to Euclid’s Elements. By Rev. J. 
D.D 


Brasse, D.D. 8rd Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. On Cards, in case, 5s. 6d. 
Without the Figures, 6d. 


Exercises on Euclid and in Modern Geometry. By J. McDowell, B.A. 


Crown 8vo. 82. 6d. 
Geometrical Conic Sections. By W.H. Besant, M.A. 2nd Edit. 4s.6d. 
The Geometry of Conics. By C. Taylor,M.A. 2nd Edit. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Solutions of Geometrical Problems, proposed at St. John’s College 
from 1830 to 1846. By T. Gaskin, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 


TRIGONOMETRY. 
The Shrewsbury Trigonometry. By J. C. P. Aldous. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
Elementary Trigonometry. By T. P. Hudson, M.A. 85. 6d. 


Elements of Plane and jppnenes! Trigonometry. By J. Hind, M. A. 
5th Edition. 12mo. 6s. 


An Elementary ree Εν on Mensuration. By B. T. Moore, M.A. 5s. 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 
AND DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 


An Introduction to Analytical Plane Geometry. By W. P. Tarnbull, 
M.A. 8vo. 12s. 


mronuee on Plane Co-ordinate Geometry. By M. O’Brien, M.A. 8vo. 








Sronlains on the Femotpiee of Plane Co-ordinate Geometry. By W. 
Walton, M.A. 8vo. 


Trilinear Co-ordinates, por Modern Analytical Geometry of Two Di- 
mensions. By W. A. Whitworth, M.A. 8vo. 16s. 


Choice and Chance. By W. A. Whitworth. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


An Elementary Treatise on mone Geometry. By W.S. Aldis, M.A. 
2nd Edition, revised. 8vo. 82. 


Geometrical Mlustrations of the Differential Calculus. By M. B. Pell. 
28. 6d 


8vo. 


Elementary Treatise on the Differential Calculus, By M. O’Brien, 
‘ MLA. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Notes een Roulettes and Glissettes. By W. H. Besant, M.A. 8vo. 


Blip ey aa Elementary Treatise on. By A. Cayley, M.A. 
my, 1 
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MECHANICS & NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Elementary Statics. By H. Goodwin, D.D. Feap. 8vo. 2nd Edit. 3s. 
Treatise on Statics. By 5. Earnshaw, M.A. 4th Edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
A Treatise on Elementary Dynamics. By W. Garnett, B.A. Or.8vo. 6s. 
Blenientary Dynamics. By H. Goodwin, D.D. Fcap.8vo. 2nd Edit. 


Problems in Statics and Dynamics, By W. Walton, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Problems in Theoretical Mechanics, By W. Walton. 2nd Edit. 
revised and enlarged. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. By Prof. Potter. 4th Edit. 
revised. 8s. 6d. 
Elementary Hydrostatics. By Prof. Potter. 7s. 6d. 
By W. H. Besant, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 7th Edition. 4s. 
A Treatise on Hydromechanics. By W.H. Besant, M.A. 8vo. 
(New Edition in the press. 
A Treatise on the Dynamics of a Particle. By W. H. Besant, M.A. 
[Preparing. 
Solutions of Examples on the Dynamics of a Rigid Body. By W. N. 
Griffin, M.A. Svo. 6s. 6d. 
Of Motion. An Elementary Treatise. By J. R. Lunn, M.A. 7s.6d. 
Geometrical Optics. By W.S. Aldis, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. θά. 
A Chapter on ΕΥΘΕΒΡΙΈ Theory of Double Refraction. By W. S. 
Aldis, M.A. ὃνο. 2s. 
An Elementary areane on Optics. By Prof. Potter. Part I. 3rd Edit. 
9s. θά. Part I 
Physical Optics; or ἜΣ ‘Nature and Properties of Light. By Prof. 
Potter, A.M. 6s. 6d. Part II. 7s. 6d. 
Heat, An Elementary Treatise on. By W. Garnett, B.A. Crown 
8vo. 28. θά. 
Figures Illustrative of Geometrical Optics. From Schelbach. By 
W. B. Hopkins. Folio. Plates. 10s. 6d. 


The First Three Sections of Newton’s ἘΠΒΟΙΡΙΑ, with an Appendix ; 
and the Ninth and Eleventh Sections. By J. H. Evans,M.A. 5th Edit. 
Edited by P. T. Main, M.A. 4s. 

An Introduction to Plane Astronomy. By P. T. Main, M A. Fcap. 
8vo. cloth. 4s. 

Practical and Spherical Astronomy. By R. Main, M.A. 8vo. 14s. 

Elementary Chapters on Astronomy, from the ““ Astronomie Phy- 
sique ” of Biot. By H. Goodwin, D.D. 8vo. 88. θά. 

A Compendium of Facts and Formule in Pure Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy. By G. R. Smalley. Feap. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Blomensery. Course of Mathematics. By H.Goodwin,D.D. 6th Edit. 
8vo. 16s. 

ΒΝ ἥν, and Examples, adapted to the “Elementary Course of 
Mathematics.” 8rd Edition. 8vo. 5s. 

Solutions of Goodwin's Collection of Problems and Examples. By 
W. W. Hutt, M.A. 8rd Edition, revised and enlarged. ὅνο. 9s. 
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Elementary Examples in Pure Mathematics. By J. Taylor. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

Mechanical Euclid. By the late W. Whewell, D:D. 5th Edition. be. 

Mechanics of Construction. With numerous Examples. By S. Fen- 
wick, F.R.A.8. 8vo. 12s. 

Table of Anti-Logarithms. By H. Εἰ. Filipowski. 3rd Edit. 8vo. 15s. 

Mathematical and other Writings of R. L. Ellis, M.A. 8vo. 16s. 

Notes on the Principles of Pure and Applied Calculation. By Rev. 

J. Challis, M.A. Demy 8vo. 15s. 


The Mathematical Principle of Physics. By Rev. J. Challis, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 5s. 





HISTORY, TOPOGRAPHY, &c. 


Rome and the Campagna. By R. Burn, M.A. With 85 Engravings 
and 26 Maps and Plans. With Appendix. 4to. 8l. 8s. 

The History of the Kings of Rome. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. 8vo. 16s. 

A Plea for Livy. By T. H. Dyer. 8vo. Is. 

Roma Regalis. By T. H. Dyer. 8vo. 2s. θα. 

The History of Pompeii; its Buildings and Antiquities, By T. H. 
Dyer. 3rd Edition, brought down to 1874. Post 8vo. 7s. θά. 

Ancient Athens : its ἘΊΒΡΟΥΥΙ Topography, and Remains. By T. H. 
Dyer. Super-royal 8vo. Cloth. 1}. 

The Deciine of the Roman Republi. By G. Long. 5 vols. 8vo. 
142. eac 

A History of Engen during the ce and Middle Ages. By Ὁ, Ἢ: 
Sem ir .A. 2nd Edit., revised and enlarged. S8vo. Vol. 6s. 

0. 

Historical Maps οἱ 1 ἘπεΙεδά. By C. H. Pearson. Folio. 2nd Edit. 

revised. 3812. 6 


A ter saaanee of English History. By A. Bowes. 4th Edit. 


Student's “Text-Book of English and General History. By D. Beale. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d 


Lives of the Queens of England. By A. Strickland. 6 vols. post 8vo. 
5s.cach. Abridged edition. lvol. 6s. 6d. 


cues of Indian History. By A. W. Hughes. Small post 8vo. 


The Elements of General History. By Hae eee New Edition, 
brought down to 1874. Small post 8vo. 82. 


ATLASES. 
An Atlas of Classical Geography. 24 Maps. wt W. Hughes and 
6. Long, M.A. New Edition. Imperial 8vo. 12s. 6d 
A Grammar-School Atlas of Classical Geography. Ten Maps selected 
from the above. New Edition. Imperial 8vo. 65s. 
First Classical Maps. By the Rev. J. Tate, M.A. 8rd Edition. 
Imperial 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Standard Library Atlas of Classical Geography. Imp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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PHILOLOGY. | 
New e Diowonary of the English Language. Combining Explanation 


rites. «By Dr ane τα copiously illustrated by Quotations from the best 
Authorives By D n. New Edition, with a Supplement. 2 
vols. 4to. 41. ” 6d. ; Malt russia, δὶ. 15s. 6d.; russia, 61. 128s, Supple- 


ment carkiaty: 4to. 128 
ao 8vo. Edition, without ‘the Quotations, 15s. ; half russia, 20s. ; russia, 


Webster's Dictionary of the at Language. Re-edited by N. 
Porter and C. A. Goodrich. With Dr. Mahn’s Etymology. I vol. 316. 
With Appendices and 70 additional pages of Illustrations, 31s. 6d. 


“THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY EXTANT.” —Quarterly Review. 
The Elements of the Engich Language. By E. Adams, Ph. D. 
14th Edition. Post 8vo. 4s. 
Philological Essays. By T. ΞἪ Key, M.A., F.R.S. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Language, as Origin and Development. By T. H. Key, M.A., F.RS. 
8ve. 142. 


Varronianus. A Critical and Historical Introduction to the Ethno- 
phy of Ancient Italy and to the Philological Study of the Latin 
Language. By J. W. Donaldson, D.D. 38rd Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


Synonyms and Antonyms of the English Language. By Archdeacon 
Smith. 2nd Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Synonyms Discriminated. By Archdeacon Smith. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

A oe Grammar. By G. Phillips, D.D. 38rd Edit., enlarged. 
vo. 78. 6d. 


A rammer of the Arabic Language. By Rev. W. J. Beamont, M.A. 
12mo. 7s. 


DIVINITY, MORAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 


Novum Testamentum Grecum, Textus Stephanici, 1550. Curante 
Β. H. Scrivener, A.M., LL.D. 16mo. 4s. 6d, 


By the same Author. 
Codex Beze Cantabrigiensis. 4to. 26s. 


A Full Collation of the Codex Sinaiticus with the Received Text of 
the New Testament, with Critical Introduction. 2nd Edition, revised. 
Feap. 8vo, 65s. | 

A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament. With 
Forty Facsimiles from Ancient Manuscripts. New Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

Six notched on the Text of the New Testament. For English Readers. 

own 8vo. 68. 


The New Testament for English Readers. By the late H. Alford, 
D.D. Vol. 1. Part I. 8rd Edit. 12s. Vol. 1. Part Il. 2nd Edit. 10s. 6d. 
Vol. II. Part I. 2nd Edit. 16s, Vol. 11. Part 11. 2nd Edit. 16s. 


12 George Bell and Sons’ 


The Greek Testament. By the late H. Alford, D.D. Vol.I. 6th 
Edit. 11. 8s. Vol. 11. 6th Edit. 11, 4s. Vol. III. 5th Edit. 18. Vol. IV. 
Part I. 4th Edit. 18s. Vol. IV. Part 11. 4th Edit. 14s. Vol. IV., 11. 12s. 


Companion to the Greek Testament. By A.C. Barrett, M.A. 3rd 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 52. 


Hints for Improvement in the Authorised Version of the New 
Testament. By the late J. Scholefield, M.A. 4th Edit. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 


Liber Apologeticus. The Apology of Tertullian, with English 
Notes, by H. A. Woodham, LL.D. 2nd Edition. S8vo. 8s. 6d. 


The Book of Psalms. A New Translation, with Introductions, &c. 
By Rev. J. J. Stewart Perowne, D.D. 8vo. Vol. 1. 8rd Edition, 18s. 
Vol. 11. 8rd Edit. 16s. 


Abridged for Schools. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. By the Ven. 
Archdeacon Welchman. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. Interleaved, 82. 


History of the Articles of Religion. By C. H. Hardwick. 3rd Edition. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 

Pearson on the Creed. Carefully printed from an early edition. 
With Analysis and Index by E. Walford, M.A. Post 8vo. 5s, 


Doctrinal System of St. John as Evidence of the Date of his Gospel. 
By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. Crown 8vo. 68. 

An Historical and Explanatory Treatise on the Book of Common 
Prayer. By Rev. W. G. Humphry, B.D. 5th Edition, enlarged. Small 
bins 8vo. 48. θά. 

The New Table of Lessons Explained. By Rev. W. G. Humphry, 
B.D. Feap. 1s. 6d. 

A Commentary on the Gospels for the Sundays and other Holy Days 
of the Christian Year. ΕΥ̓ Rev. W. Denton, A.M. , New Edition. 8 vols. 
8vo. 548. Sold separately. 

Commentary on the Epistles for the Sundays and other Holy Days 
of the Christian Year. 2 vols. 36s. Sold separately. 


Commentary on the Acts. Vol. I. 8vo. 185. Vol. II. in preparation, 

Jewel's Apology for the Church of England, with a Memoir. 32mo. 2s. 

Notes on the Catechism. By Rev. A. Barry, D.D. 2nd Edit. 
Feap. 2s. 

Catechetical Hints and Helps. By Rev. E. J. Boyce, M.A. 3rd 
Edition, revised. Fecap. 2s. 6d. 

baie ee par poten on Religious Instruction. By Rev. E. J. Boyce. 
Sewed. 15. 6d 


The Winton Church Catechist. Questions and Answers on the 
Teaching of the Church Catechism. By the late Rev. J. 8. B. Monsell, 
LL.D. 38rd Edition. Cloth, 88. ; or in Four Parts, sewed. 


a Church Teacher's Manual of Christian Instruction. By Rev. 
M. F. Sadler. 18th Thousand. 2s. 6d. 


Brief Words on School Life. By Rev. J. Kempthorne. Feap. 3s. 6d, 


Short Explanation of the Epistles and Gospels of the Christian Year, 
with Questions. Royal32mo. 2s. 6d. ; calf, 4s. 6d. 
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ag analogy of Religion; with Introduction and Index by Rev. 
teere. New Edition. *Feap. 8s. 6d. 


sca Three Sermons on Human Nature, and Dissertation on 
Virtue. By W. Whewell, D.D. 4th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Lectures on the History of ah Philosophy in England. By W. 
Whewell, D. 8s. 


D. Crown 8vo. 


Elements of Morality, ἸδρΙσαΠΩ6 Polity. By W. Whewell,D.D. New 
158 


ition, in 8vo, 


Sey noms and General Physics (Bridgewater Treatise). New Edi- 
on. 58. 


Kent's Commentary on International Law. By J. T. Abdy, LL.D. 
8vo. 168, 


A Manual of the Roman Civil Law. By G. Leapingwell, LL.D. 8vo. 
128. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS. 


A series for use in Schools, with English Notes, grammatical and 
explanatory, and renderings of rial idiomatic expressions. 
Feap. 8vo 


Schiller's Wallenstein. By Dr. A. Buchheim. 2nd Edit. 62, δά. 
Or the Lager and Piccolomini, 8s. 6d. Wallenstein’s Tod, 82. 6d. . 


Maid of Orleans. By Dr. W. Wagner. 85, θά. 
—— Maria Stuart. By V. Kasiner. [In the press. 
ΘΌΡΙΒΕ Hermann and Dorothea. By E. Bell, M.A., and E. Wéilfel. 
Ballads, from Uhland, Goethe, and Schiller. By C. L. 
Bielefeld. 3s. 6d, 
Charles XII., par Voltaire. By L. Direy. 8rd Edit. 85. θά. 
wreaks de Télémaque, par Fénélon. By C. J. Delille. 2nd Edit. 





Select Fables of La Fontaine. By F, E.A.Gasc. New Edition. 3s. 
Picciola, by X. B. Saintine. By Dr. Dubuc. 4th Edit. 3s. 6d. 


FRENCH CLASS-BOOKS. 


Twenty Lessons in French. With Vocabulary, giving the Pronun- 
ciation. By W. Brebner. Post 8vo. 4s. 


French Grammar for Public Schools. By Rev. A. C. Clapin, M.A. 
Foap. 8vo. 2nd Edit. 2s. 6d. Separately, Part I. 2s.; Part II. 1s. δά, 


French Primer. By Rev. A. Ὁ. Clapin, M.A. (In the press. 


Le Nouveau Trésor; or, French Student’s Companion. By M. E.& 
16th Edition, Frap. 8vo. 82. 6d. 


14 George Bell and Sons’ 


F. E. A. Gasc’s FrRencH CouRsE. 


First French Book. Fcap. 8vo. New Edition. 1s. θά. 

Second French Book. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Key to First and Second French Books. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

French yebles for Beginners, in Prose, with Index. New Edition. 
12mo. : 


Select Fables of La Fontaine. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 

Histoires Amusantes et Instructives. With Notes. New Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

Practical Guide to Modern French Conversation. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


French Poetry for the Young. With Notes. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 


Materials for French Prose Composition; or, Selections from the best 
English Prose Writers. New Edition. Frap. 8vo. 4s.6d. Key, 6s. 

Prosateurs Contemporains. With Notes. 8vo. New Edition, revised. 
5s. . ᾿ 

Le Petit Compagnon; a French Talk-Book for Little Children. 
16mo. 2s. θά. 

An Improved Modern Pocket Dictionary of the French and English 
Languages. 20th Thousand, with additions. 16mo. cloth. 4s. 


Modern French and English Dictionary. Demy 8vo. In two vols. 
Vol. I. F. and E. 158.3; Vol. II. E. and F. 10s, 


GOMBERT’s FRENCH DRraMA. 


Being a Selection of the best Tragedies and Comedies of Molitre, 
Racine, Corneille, and Voltaire. With Arguments and Notes by A. 
σοσθθης New Edition, revised by F. E. A. Gasc. Feap. 8vo. Is. each; 
86 . 


CONTENTS. . 
Mo.igRE:—Le Misanthrope. L’Avare. Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Le 
Tartuffe. Le Malade Imaginaire, Les Femmes Savantes. es 


RAOINE :—-Fhédre. Esther. Athalie. Iphigénie. Les Plaideurs. 
P. CoRNEILLE :—Le Cid. Horace. Cinna. 


VOLTAIRE :—Zaire. 
Others in preparation. 


GERMAN CLASS-BOOKS. 


Materials for German Prose Composition. By Dr. Buchheim. 4th 
Edition revised. Feap. 4s. 6d. 

A German Grammar for Public Schools. By the Rev. A. Ὁ. Clapin 
and F, Holl Miiller. Feap. 2s. θά. 


Kotzebue’s Der Gefangene. With Notes, by Dr. W. Stromberg. is. 
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ENGLISH CLASS-BOOKS. 


The Elements of the English Language. By E.Adams,Ph.D. 14th 
Edition. Post 8vo. 48. θά. 
The Rudiments of English Grammar and Analysis. By E. Adams, 
_ Ph.D. New Edition. Feap.8vo. 2s. 
By Rev. C. P. Mason, B.A. Lonpon. 

First Notions of Grammar for Young Learners. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth. 8d, 
First Steps 5 glish Grammar for Junior Classes. Demy 18mo. 
New Edition. la. a 
parines of English Grammar for the use of Junior Classes. Cloth. 


English Grammar, including the Femarples of Grammatical Ana- 
lysis. 21st Edition. Post 8vo. 38. 6d 
The ‘Analysis of Sentences applied to Latin. Post 8vo. 15, θά. 


Analytical Latin Exercises: Accidence and Simple Sentences, &c. 
Post 8vo. 36. 6d. 


Edited for Middle-Class Examinations. 

With Notes on the Analysis and Parsing, and Explanatory Remarks. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, Book I. With Life. 3rd Edit. Post 8vo. 2s, 
-Book II. With Life. 2nd Edit. Post 8vo. 2s. 

Book IIT. With Life. Post 8vo. 2s. 

Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. With Life. Post 8vo. Is. 6d. 
Cowper's Task, Book II. With Life. Post 8vo. 2s. 
Thomson's Spring. With Life. Post 8vo. 2s. 
Winter. With Life. Post 8vo. 2s. 











Practical Hints on Teaching. By Rev. J. Menet, M.A. 4th Edit. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 2s. 

Test Lessons in Dictation. Paper cover, ls. 6d. 

Questions for Examinations in English Literature. By Rev. W. W. 
Skeat. 2s. 6d. 


Drawing’Copies. By P. H. Delamotte. Oblong 8vo. 12s, Sold also 
in parts at 12. each. 

Poetry for the School-room. New Edition. Fcap.8vo. ls. θά. 

Select Parables from Nature, for Use in Schools. By Mrs. A. Gatty. 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth. 12. 

School Record for Young Ladies’ Schools. θά. 

eh ae Text-Book; a Practical Geography. By M. E. 8. 

0 
The Blank Maps done up separately. 4to. 2s. coloured. 

A First Book of Geography. P| Rev. C. A. Johns, B.A., F.L.S. 
ἄς. Illustrated. 12mo. - 

Loudon’s (Mrs.) mieartatiing Naturalist. New Edition. Revised by 
W. 8. Dallas, F.L.S. δε. 


Handbook of Botany. New Edition, greatly enlarged b 
Ὁ. Wooster. Feap. 2s. 6d. Be ω 
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The Botanist’s Pocket-Book. With a copious Index. By W. R. 
Hayward. Crown 8vo. Cloth limp, 4s. 6d. 


Experimental Chemistry, founded on the Work of Dr. Stéckhardt. 
By C. W. Heaton. Post 8vo. 65s. 


Cambridgeshire Geology. By T.G. Bonney, F.G.S. &c. 8vo. 3s. 
Double Entry Elucidated. By B.W.Foster. 7th Edit. 4to. 8s. 6d. 


A New Manual of Book-keeping. By P. Crellin, Accountant. Crown 
8vo. 8s. θά. 


Picture School-Books. In simple Language, with numerous Illus- 
trations. Royal 16mo. 

School Primer. 6d—School Reader. By J. Tilleard. 1s.—Poetry Book 
for Schools. 1s.—The Life of Joseph. 1s.—The Scripture Parables. By the 
Rev. J. E. Clarke. 1s—The Scripture Miracles. By the Rev. J. E. Clarke. 
1s.—The New Testament History. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 1s.—The 
Old Testament History. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 1s.—The Story of 
Punyens "3 . ls.—The Life of Christopher Columbus. By 
Sarah Crompton. 1le.—The Life of Martin Luther. By Crompton, ls. 


By THE LATE Horace GRANT. 
Arithmetic for Young Children. 1s. θά. 
— Second Stage. 18mo. 3s. - 
Exercises for the Improvement of the Senses. 18mo. ls. 
Geography for Young Children. 18mo. 2s. 
Books for Young Readers. In Eight Parts. Limp cloth, 8d. each ; 
or extra binding, ls. each. ὁ “ς ; 

Part I. contains ake stories told in monosy]lables of not more than four 
letters, which are at the same time sufficiently interesting to preserve the 
attention of a child. Part II. exercises the pupil by a similar method in 
slightly longer easy words; and the remain parts consist of stories - 


eanave’ in difficulty, until the learner is taught to read]with ordinary 
acility. 
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BELL’S READING-BOOKS. 
FOR SCHOOLS AND PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES. 

The popularity which the Series of Reading-books, known as “ Books for 
Young ers,” has attained is a sufficient prodf that teachers and pupils 
alike approve of the use of nar iplcte 3 stories, with a simple plot in place ef the 
dry combination of letters and syllables, making no impression on the mind, 
of which elementary reading-books generally consist. 

The publishers have therefore thought it advisable to extend the application 
of this principle to books adapted for more advanced readers. 

Now Ready, 
Masterman Ready. By Captain Marryat. ls. 6d. 
Parables from Nature (selected). By Mrs. Gatty. Feap. 8vo. 15. 
Friends in Fur and Feathers. By Gwynfryn. 158. 
Robinson Crusoe. Is. θά, 
Andersen’s Danish Tales. By E. Bell, M.A. 15. 


In preparation :— 
Grimm’s German Tales. (Selections. ) 
Southey’s Life of Ne‘scn. 


London: Printed by Joun SteancEways, Castle St. Leicester Sq. 
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